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Preface 


The origin of this book was a symposium held at the European University 
Institute in Fiesole, Italy, in the autumn of 1992. It was organised within 
the framework of the programme on multilateralism and the United Na- 
tions system (MUNS) sponsored by the United Nations University (UNU). 
This programme has taken a broad view of multilateralism. It asks what 
entities — states and other — will constitute the multilateralism of the fu- 
ture. It considers a future multilateralism as both shaped by and shaping 
structural change in world economy and politics. And its goal is a new 
multilateralism built from the bottom up on the foundations of a broadly 
participative global society. Of course, the views expressed in this book, 
as in other publications of the MUNS programme, are those of the authors 
and do not represent the UNU as an institution. 

The programme, which ran from 1991 to 1995, evolved through a series 
of symposia that brought together scholars from all parts of the world. The 
first one, dealing with aspects of global structural change, took place in 
Yokohama in March 1992 and resulted in a book edited by Yoshikazu 
Sakamoto, Global Transformation: Challenges to the State System (Tokyo: 
UNU Press, 1994). Another took place the same month in Toronto on the 
relationship of the UN system with a number of state/society complexes 
(a term used to express something broader than the formal government-to- 
UN relationship). It led to a book edited by Keith Krause and W. Andy 
Knight, State, Society, and the United Nations System: Changing Perspec- 
tives on Multilateralism (Tokyo: UNU Press, 1995). The symposium that 
led to the present book was the third in the series. A fourth symposium 
was held near Oslo in August 1993 on issues in global political economy; 
and a book edited by Stephen Gill, Globalization, Democratization and 
Multilateralism is in process of publication by Macmillan for the UNU 
Press. Two further symposia, held in Lausanne, May 1994, and San José, 
Costa Rica, December 1995, respectively, have resulted in two books 
edited by Michael Schechter: Innovation in Multilateralism and Future 
Multilateralism: The Political and Social Framework both to be published 
also by Macmillan for the UNU Press. (See list of MUNS publications and 
tables of contents at the end of this book.) 

Another MUNS programme activity has been directed at bringing in 
younger scholars, mainly graduate students researching in fields related to 
the programme. Conferences were organised at the University of Amster- 
dam and York University, Toronto, which discussed papers presented 
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by students from different countries, including Third World countries. 
Arrangements are being made to disseminate some of this work. 

Perhaps the most lasting result of the MUNS programme is in building 
a network of scholars which will outlive the formal conclusion of the 
MUNS programme to constitute an ‘invisible college’ of global dimen- 
sions. It comprises senior and junior scholars, women and men, intellec- 
tuals from South and North. 

Special thanks are due to Professor Susan Strange of the European 
University Institute, Fiesole, Italy, who, in addition to her participation, 
arranged for the site and provided the logistical support for the symposium 
on which this book is based; and to Dr Takeo Uchida whose consistent 
and committed support sustained all aspects of the MUNS programme 
while he served as Senior Academic Officer of the United Nations Univer- 
sity. Thanks also are due to Professor Timothy M. Shaw, general editor of 
the Macmillan international political economy series, whose interest in 
this book and in the MUNS programme greatly facilitated the arrangement 
for co-publication with the UNU; and to Heather Chestnut for her skill and 
commitment in the preparation of the manuscript for press. 


Toronto ROBERT W. Cox 
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Introduction 
Robert W. Cox 


Realists understand world politics as power relations. They understand 
institutionalisation in world politics, such as the United Nations system, as 
resting upon a specific form of power relations. What these power rela- 
tions are is the first question a realist would ask. Where does power lie? 
What forces are changing or may change power relations? 

These questions have to be answered today in the context of some very 
profound changes in political, economic, social, and ideological structures. 
The answers come often as a shock to well established theories — a shock 
that provokes both denial and confusion. 

When realism was first put forward as the basis for a theory of interna- 
tional relations it focussed naturally upon states. The world faced by the 
classical realists in the early twentieth century was a world of nation states 
some of which were also empires. The new study of international relations 
grew out of diplomatic history. Diplomatic history, transformed into the 
study of international relations, emancipated itself from both international 
law and international economics. The political power factor could now be 
seen as the determining factor with law and economics following in its 
track. The story of the great powers, their alliances and cleavages, the 
emergence of new powerful states, and the disruptive and realigning con- 
sequences of wars was the stuff of classical realist theorising. Of course, 
the early realists understood that economic, social, and ideological forces 
shaped the forms of states and the power relations among states.' Classical 
realists thought in historical terms. 

Later, this historically conditioned approach to the understanding of 
inter-state relations was transformed by some theorists into what has been 
called ‘neorealism’. Neorealism struck out in a different direction in search 
of a timeless ‘science’ — a simplified set of propositions assumed to be 
valid for all time.” States were the units. Each had calculable power and 
specific interests to pursue. The balance of power and its variants were the 
mechanisms governing their relationships. Other things could be ignored 
so as to attain elegance and parsimony in theorising world politics. The 
neorealists aspired to a technology of power. They thought in universalistic 
ahistorical terms. According to them, the basic principles of politics had 
been understood by Thucydides and remained unchanged. History was just 
a store of data illustrating an unchanging game. Neorealism grew up during 
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the Cold War and reflected the rigidity that came to characterise mental 
structures during that era. 


MULTILATERALISM AND THE ‘NEW REALISM’ 


The ‘new realism’ that inspires this book differs both from the early or 
classical realism and from neorealism. It differs from classical realism in 
broadening the range of determining forces beyond state power. It differs 
from neo-realism in its concern with structural change and in understand- 
ing this change in historical terms. The new realism develops the old 
realism, using its historical approach, so as to understand the realities of 
power in the present and emerging world. 

This approach will be demonstrated in considering the future of 
multilateralism. We can take the concept of global governance as a start- 
ing point for thinking about multilateralism. ‘Global governance’ means 
the procedures and practices which exist at the world (or regional) level 
for the management of political, economic and social affairs. One hypo- 
thetical form of governance (world government or world empire) can be 
conceived as having a hierarchical form of coordination, whether central- 
ised (unitary) or decentralised (federal). The other form of coordination 
would be non-hierarchical, and this we would call multilateral.? Multilat- 
eral governance establishes rules and procedures for interaction among the 
various forces that become involved in world (or regional) political issues. 
I am using ‘political’ here in a broadly inclusive sense meaning any con- 
test of power. 

Of course, these are ideal types or limits. World government is a most 
unlikely outcome, although strong elements of hierarchy will continue to 
exist. Multilateralism in form is non-hierarchical but in reality cloaks and 
obscures the reality of dominant-subordinate relationships. Nevertheless, 
the form has importance, being a possible criterion of protest against abuse 
of hierarchical power. 

There are, broadly speaking, two approaches to thinking about the fu- 
ture of institutionalised forms of multilateralism. One is to take existing 
international and regional organisations as givens and consider how these 
might be changed so as to improve their functioning. This assumes a 
certain basic stability in the inter-state system and sees the problem of 
multilateralism as one of incremental change in the way the inter-state 


system works. 
The other approach opens the question as to the normative basis of an 
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alternative world order. This could be called the structural~critical approach 
because it directs attention to changes in the structures underlying world 
order and stands back from the present in order to examine critically how 
the existing structures came into being, the forces that could be changing 
them, and the potential for a more broadly defined multilateralism. The 
difference between the two approaches is in part one of time frame. The 
incremental approach has a medium term time frame and the structural— 
critical approach a long term time frame. The two are are different but 
not mutually exclusive. In considering strategy, some combination may be 
appropriate. 

Two views about the meaning of multilateralism correspond to the two 
approaches indicated above. One sees multilateralism as derivative from 
the existing inter-state system. Robert Keohane, for instance, defines multi- 
Jateralism as ‘the practice of co-ordinating national policies in groups of 
three or more states, through ad hoc arrangements or by means of insti- 
tutions.’* John Ruggie has introduced a limiting factor to this nominalistic 
definition, a requirement of shared norms or purposes.° The approach which 
derives from the existing world order assumes that states are the basic 
entities. 

The critical approach makes no such assumption but asks what the basic 
forces may be. Applying the new realism to the problem of multilateralism 
means attempting to link two dynamics: the dynamic of structural change 
in world order, and the dynamic of development of multilateral practices. 
Structural change is producing a complex, multilevel pattern of forces that 
challenges us to discard the oversimplified state-centric vision of world 
order and to replace it with a modified vision of reality. The existing 
international institutions (the conventional picture of multilateralism) grant 
formal status to only a limited range of the existing forces although this 
range has been broadening; for example, in the participation of many non- 
governmental organisations in the World Summit on Environment and 
Development held in Rio de Janeiro in June 1992. 

Realism contains a normative element.® Few social scientists will now 
maintain that research can be value free. There is always a perspective, 
including some purposive assumptions, in which studies are made. A 
‘mainstream’ school of international organisation studies has privileged 
the analysis of ‘regimes’.’? Regimes are the ways in which multilateral 
processes in specific issue areas are conventionally organised, whether 
through formal organisation and regulation or informal norms and expec- 
tations of international behaviour. The study of regimes in practice views 
multilateralism from the top down. It tends to be policy driven in the short 
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and medium term. It takes on the perspective of those forces with the most 
influence on outcomes — the G7, the principal trading powers in the GATT 
and its successor the WTO, and the agencies of the world economy domi- 
nated by the richer countries, that is, the IMF and the World Bank. Re- 
gimes in other issue areas also define the issues in the perspective of the 
dominant powers. Regimes analysis is status quo oriented and aims at 
problem solving in this context. 

The work of the symposium which led to this book, by contrast, focuses 
on long term structural change, is critical rather than problem-solving in 
its approach,® and takes a bottom up view, privileging the concerns and 
interests of the less powerful while not ignoring the constraints imposed 
by the more powerful. The value preferences in which the symposium was 
conceived can also be stated explicitly: greater social equity, greater dif- 
fusion of power among countries and social groups, protection of the 
biosphere, moderation and non-violence in dealing with conflict, and mutual 
recognition of civilisations. 

There is no single authoritative answer to the question as to the basic 
structure of contemporary world order. The ‘mainstream’ view has focussed 
upon the prospects of a reconstructed hegemony, in the sense of maintain- 
ing the purported benefits of ‘hegemonic stability’ in a world conjuncture 
when the United States, the founder of the post-World War II hegemonic 
order, no longer has the global economic power to sustain it alone.’ Au- 
thors contributing to the present work have envisaged a post-hegemonic 
order that will no longer be the global reach of one particular form of 
civilisation but rather consist of a plurality of visions of world order with 
the challenge of achieving some common ground as the basis for dynamic 
coexistence among them. 

Approaches to the future of the UN system differ as between the ‘main- 
stream’ view and that represented in this book. Institutional adjustment is 
the primary approach of the mainstream towards ‘reform’ of the UN sys- 
tem. The approach in this study is cautious towards specific piecemeal 
‘reforms’ which could consolidate existing power and impede the diffu- 
sion of power to those social forces marginalised or excluded in the ex- 
isting order. The longer-term prospect, driven by a popular-based reaction 
to the inequities produced in the present order, envisages the possibility of 
a new configuration of power, social forces generating new forms of state, 
and broader participation at the base of society. This approach focuses on 
strategies for transforming the present power structure. It could have the 
effect of democratising the United Nations by broadening participation at 
the base — a substantive and not merely formal democratisation. 
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One of the principal results of the symposium was to redefine multilateralism 
as a ‘new multilateralism’ (the term was proposed by Bjérn Hettne), distinct 
from existing institutionalised forms.'° A ‘new multilateralism’ is potential, 
not actual. It would be built from the bottom up on the basis of a broadly 
articulated global society. 

The task of thinking towards a new multilateralism falls into the three 
parts which correspond to the divisions of this book. Part I, Realities, 
examines the forces that constitute world order in the late twentieth cen- 
tury and how this configuration of forces differs from conventional pic- 
tures of the power structure of international relations. The essays included 
here address the question: Where does power lie? Part II, Perspectives, 
enquires into the images of world order that derive from different tradi- 
tions of civilisation. These essays attempt to reflect the affirmation, more 
and more forceful in the late twentieth century, of points of view missing 
from an erstwhile Western hegemonic perspective on world order. Part II, 
Dynamics, is concerned with currently observable tendencies in world 
politics that have implications both for the shaping of world order and for 
multilateralism. 

The three parts have different time-frames. Realities is concerned with 
the contemporary evidence of a long term and continuing process of glo- 
bal structural change." Perspectives draws attention to the revival of long- 
obscured world views from non-Western civilisations and their potential 
relevance to the shaping of future world order and multilateralism. Dy- 
namics deals with medium-term trends and current developments. 


Realities 


Susan Strange’s work, placing markets alongside states in the global po- 
litical economy, has highlighted the independent influence of firms in 
world politics.!? Her essay in this book looks at the separation between the 
concepts of territory, state, authority and economy, once assumed to be 
morphologically identical but now to be considered as distinct and separ- 
able. Power based on territory coexists with power inherent in deterritorial- 
ised spheres of finance and production. Authority takes both state and 
private forms. The problem now is to understand the interrelatedness and the 
relative weight in different circumstances of these distinct bases of power. 

Susan Strange’s chapter deals with dominant forces rooted in states and 
markets which constitute an evolving system of global political economy. 
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This system generates its antithesis, expressed in antisystemic movements. 
Some of the resistance to the forces of states and markets, or of political 
and economic authorities, takes place within the system through accepted 
and conventional processes like the institutionalised conflict between trade 
unions and employers and the activities of opposition political parties. 
Increasingly, however, the challenge to systemic forces comes from move- 
ments in civil society that are of a more radical antisystemic kind.'? Rodolfo 
Stavenhagen’s essay, juxtaposed to Susan Strange’s, deals with some of 
these. He takes peoples as relevant units of a new world order alongside 
states and examines movements deriving from popular sources. He illus- 
trates a dialectical response to economic globalisation; and he outlines the 
lineaments in social movements of a potential alternative to a fading 
Westphalianism. 

Spike Peterson looks at power through the lens of gender. Gender, in 
her analysis, is not something innate like biology, but is a socially con- 
structed subordination of women to men. She sees the state and the inter- 
national system as having institutionalised this particular hierarchy.'* What 
has been socially constructed can be socially reconstructed. Part of the 
challenge of a new multilateralism is to pursue such a reconstruction. 
Beyond the gender question, feminist scholarship has opened the way 
towards analysis of global hierarchies of different kinds, such as those 
affecting races, cultures and civilisations. 

James Rosenau depicts world politics as bifurcated.’* One world con- 
sists of the state system and world economy (the top) while a second 
world is generated by movements at the base of society (the bottom). In 
the latter respect, he incorporates movements of the kind Stavenhagen 
discusses into a theorising of world politics. The shape of the future world 
will be determined by the relative strength of bottom-up and top-down 
pressures. This representation is particularly apposite to the conception of 
a new multilateralism in which the forces emanating from the base of 
societies would have greater representation and influence. 

These four essays move away from the classic Westphalian view of 
world politics,'® directing attention to the social basis of both state power 
and world order. Bottom-up forces not only counteract top-down pressures 
from established political authorities. They also legitimate or delegitimate 
authority in the state and would constitute the basis for a new multilateralism 
in the world system. 

Part I by implication directs attention to the condition of civil society. 
We can use the term ‘civil society’ to represent the way societies are 
articulated apart from the state, that is, the various interests and identity 
groups that self-consciously coexist. These interests and groups may be 
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thought of as existing among a more amorphous agglomeration of people 
who do not seem to be articulated into specific interests or groups, some- 
times referred to as ‘the people’ or ‘the masses’. The balance between 
articulated civil society and the amorphous mass is a key criterion of the 
quality of a society. There is a kind of populist or caesarist authority that 
can be based on a direct relationship between a charismatic Jeader and an 
unarticulated mass, but such a formation is not conducive to durable au- 
thority in the state, let alone in the world system. A new multilateralism 
as envisaged here would depend upon a functioning relationship with an 
articulated global civil society. 

The symposium did not directly address this question of the current 
state of the social basis of authority. It remains a theme to be explored. A 
process of decomposition and recomposition of civil society is at work 
throughout the world. It would have to be mapped as a starting point 
towards understanding the conditions for building new authorities. People 
have become alienated from existing regimes, states, and political pro- 
cesses, This has taken various forms. It has led to widespread apathy and 
depolitisation, manifested for example in low electoral participation. It has 
taken more extreme forms in active and often armed hostility to public 
authority among small but psychologically significant minorities.” In a 
more constructive vein, it is manifested by some people beginning to seek 
their survival apart from the state in self-governing communities.'* A new 
multilateralism would ultimately encompass movements in the depths of 
societies which are ready to enter into a constructive dialogue. The nor- 
mative content of a ‘new multilateralism’ would aim to build up pressure 
from below towards a broadening of participation and a greater equalising 
of opportunities in multilateral processes. 

This complex mutation of human organisation has to be inserted within 
the biosphere: the interaction of human organisation with other forms of 
life in the finite system of the planet. Only recently have we begun to 
understand the ways in which human life is circumscribed by ecological 
forces and the capacity of the biosphere to become an actor in the human 
drama. Who speaks for the biosphere in multilateral discourse? The bio- 
sphere, of course, speaks for itself; but how shall we understand and 
respond to what it says? A major gap in the work of the Fiesole sympo- 
sium was the absence of discussion on this point. 


Perspectives 


The nature of the world is viewed differently in the perspectives of civil- 
isations, social strata, gender, ethnicity, religion, nationality, and perhaps 
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other forms of identity. These different perspectives shape the way people 
understand and interpret their world. The late twentieth century has wit- 
nessed an affirmation of distinct, self-conscious identities, alongside an 
erosion of the political and ideological alignments of preceeding decades. 
This in itself can be taken as a symptom of declining hegemony. On the 
world scale, the assertion of the identities of civilisations, long consigned 
to the realms of archeology and specialised historical scholarship, now 
calls for recognition as an essential component in world politics. 

Ontology and epistemology are words that most people never use; but 
most do share a ‘common sense’ understanding of the basic entities in 
their environment, the institutions and forces that surround them and con- 
dition what they can do as persons and as members of a group. They also 
know instinctively what they know, a knowledge that is limited by cus- 
tomary forms of awareness of the world about them. In practical terms, an 
ontology is the set of intersubjective meanings that a people holds collec- 
tively. Intersubjective meanings are those ideas people share about the 
nature of their world — the institutions and relationships they take for 
granted as constituting the world, their sense of reality. These intersubjective 
ideas hold so long as they appear to make sense of the material realities 
people confront collectively.'® 

Ontologies predetermine what is to be regarded as relevant. No ontol- 
ogy or epistemology is privileged in an absolute sense as being superior 
to all others in terms of logic, reason, or ethical position. Some, however, 
are definitely privileged in terms of power. The ontology and the episte- 
mology of the powerful become what is ‘natural’ for their societies. Per- 
spectives of the less powerful are derided as irrational, ultimately forgotten, 
‘occulted’ (the term used by Kinhide Mushakoji in Chapter 5), whether 
they are those of subordinated social groups or civilisations. There is an 
issue of empowerment in knowledge — a politics of knowledge. 

The four essays included in Part II of this book represent a prelimin- 
ary attempt to reintroduce the study of civilisations into world politics. 
Collectively, they challenge the emphasis in ‘mainstream’ thought on 
‘globalisation’ as the dominant tendency in world order.”? Globalisation 
implies a progressive integration of all peoples into the world economy, 
allowing market forces to break through the restraints heretofore imposed 
by states and the state system. It implies, in consequence, an increasing 
homogenisation of global culture, with the development of common pat- 
terns of consumption and common aspirations as to the nature of the ‘good 
life’. With globalisation, cultural diversity would ultimately be assimilated 
as folklore in a global entertainment industry. 

The study of civilisations shifts the emphasis from homogenisation to 
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diversification. It draws attention to a latent negation of globalisation. 
Even though globalisation remains at present the dominant tendency, the 
diversity of civilisations represents a countertendency, a challenge from 
below. The study of civilisations had a place in Western scholarship up 
to World War Il, notably in the work of Oswald Spengler” and Amold 
Toynbee,” but it fell victim to the Cold War. The rigidities of Cold War 
thinking reduced all distinctions in thought to a Manichean dualism in order 
to focus on strategies of conflict between capitalism and communism. 

Awareness of the encounters of civilisations survived in the work of 
some Third World scholars from K.M. Pannikar’s, Asia and Western Dom- 
inance,”* to Edward Said’s Orientalism.“ From this source, and from some 
heterodox undercurrents in Western thought,” civilisations now reemerge 
in the study of world politics. The diversity of perceived ‘realities’ that 
followed the dissipation of Cold War dualism has been the stimulus to this 
revival.” 

Kinhide Mushakoji’s essay argues that Western modernism has ‘occulted’ 
the values and mental habits of non-Western civilisations, and that the 
language of modernism has monopolised discourse in international affairs. 
However, he argues, the reality of distinct perspectives has not been ob- 
literated but merely obscured and submerged by the gap between the way 
people of non-Western civilisations feel and their capacity to express it 
through modernist discourse. The essays that follow by Hassan Hanafi, 
Satish Chandra, and Hongying Wang express respectively Islamic, Indian, 
and Chinese images of the world. A notable absence from this list is 
Africa. Fantu Cheru’s essay in Part II] conveys a sense of how Africa has 
been marginalised in the world political economy, having suffered histor- 
ically the most extreme form of occultation. Scholarship has, however, 
begun to recover an understanding of the roots of African civilisations 
and their encounters with other civilisations prior to the era of Western 
dominance.”’ 

An obvious omission in this book’s revival of emphasis on civilisations 
as a major theme of world politics is a discussion of how to define the 
concept of civilisation. Another omission, which follows from the first, is 
an inventory of coexisting civilisations. These are matters that demand 
more thought and will no doubt result in more books. A very preliminary 
definition of civilisations given above is that they are realms of inter- 
subjective meanings. This imputes to civilisations a unity in thought which 
is not necessarily linked to a geographical zone or even with a specific 
religion. The chapters by Hanafi, Chandra, and Wang do seem to suggest 
geographical identity although not confined to any specific state or com- 
bination of states. The mingling of peoples in today’s world, however, 
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makes for encounters of civilisations within all geographic zones. Susan 
Strange’s use of the term ‘business civilisation’, a perfectly legitimate 
usage in my view, divorces the realm of intersubjective meanings from 
any specific geographical zone (even if its roots are traced to the United 
States) to make that civilisation an overlay upon other historically differ- 
entiated civilisations.” 

The symposium gave emphasis (especially in Chandra, Cheru, Hanafi, 
Mushakoji, and Stavenhagen) to a concept of multilateralism as pluralism. 
Pluralism poses the problem of the means of coexistence among civilisa- 
tions or cultures with different ideas as to the nature of the real world, 
different values, and different conceptions of the ‘good life’. Such a plu- 
ralistic conception is only possible on the basis of a mutual recognition of 
the integrity and equality of different value systems. At the same time, 
those who held normatively to this pluralistic perspective recognised the 
force behind the homogenising tendency of globalisation. Their call is to 
awaken consciousness to the choice peoples have to make. 

The guidelines set out for the symposium sought to avoid any disposi- 
tion to stereotype or represent civilisations or cultures in static monolithic 
terms.*° They envisaged pluralism as dynamic. These guidelines stated: 


— No cultural tradition is entirely monolithic. All the great cultural 
traditions have generated competing, often conflicting, world views. 
Indeed, the tensions within a particular cultural tradition may be re- 
garded as sources of creativity and adaptation to the changing con- 
stellations of problems confronting the culture. 

— Traditions of civilisation evolve also in reaction to challenges from 
other civilisations. They react partly by internalising aspects of alien 
civilisation, partly by redefining the authenticity of their own tradi- 
tion to meet new circumstances. 

— Ina global perspective, a balance is to be struck between the distinc- 
tiveness of different traditions of culture or civilisation, and values 
that can become the common basis for coexistence and mutual en- 
richment of these traditions. Previous hegemonic orders have derived 
their universals from the dominant society. A post-hegemonic order 
will have to derive its universals in a search for common ground 
among constituent traditions of civilisation. 


The alternative to the ‘globalisation’ vision, which the symposium set 
out to explore, envisages an ontology which is post-Westphalian, post- 
hegemonic, and post-globalisation. The state system would remain but no 
longer as the exclusive centre-piece. Hegemony would no longer exist in 
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the form of a single dominant regime of power, mode of economic organ- 
isation, structure of social relations, pattern of consumption, and form of 
knowledge. Alternative modes of development and economic and social 
organisation would displace the unique centrality of a neo-liberal capitalist 
world economy. 

A new multilateralism will have to begin by elucidating and making 
more explicit the diverse coexisting ontologies — the competing interpre- 
tations of the world. This consists, in the first place, in an exercise in 
empathetic understanding, the ability to get inside the mind of the ‘other’ 
while retaining one’s own identity. The method whereby this can be done 
is hermeneutic rather than positivist. 

The next step is a search for common ground among the various 
intersubjectivities which would constitute the grounds for defining at least 
a minimum ethical content of a new multilateralism. Some ‘postmodern’ 
thinkers are inclined to leave the matter at an assessment of diversity and a 
rejection of any claims to ontological priority. This does not go far enough 
to found a new posthegemonic multilateralism. Intersubjective meanings 
are creations of history and there is no closure to history’s possibilities. 
The search for common ground leads to the creation of the elements of a 
supra-intersubjectivity that can link the diverse existing and suppressed 
intersubjectivities without invalidating or eliminating any of them. Common 
material concerns will sustain these common grounds of world order ~ 
concern for ecological sustainability, for physical security in the handling 
of conflict, for greater social equity and greater diffusion of power among 
peoples, social classes, and genders. 

What can be the basis for this common ground? There is a risk that 
mere affirmation of the equality of civilisations will provide no ethical 
basis for limiting expansionary and exclusionary propensities of any one 
form of civilisation. In the course of the symposium, Professor Sakamoto 
expressed a concern that to affirm that there are no criteria to distinguish 
good and evil opens the way to acquiescence in imperialism. Respect for 
the human being can be thought of as a common root of ethical principle. 
However, insofar as this may be interpreted as basing world order on the 
individual, it could be seen as excluding traditions that have emphasised 
group and collectivity identities rather than individualism. 

The set of intersubjective meanings that constitute the world for particu- 
lar historical communities is never fixed and rigid. Within each people or 
civilisation there is a dialectic of intersubjectivity. For example, the in- 
digenous peoples of Canada (the First Nations) have gained substantial 
recognition of their rights to self-government. As this has happened, some 
groups representing indigenous women have expressed concern about the 
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patriarchal attitude of some male band leaders and expressed a desire to 
retain the protection the Canadian charter of rights provides for equality 
of women. Other indigenous women leaders, expressing the same concern, 
have taken the position that self-government is the primary goal and in- 
digenous women should act to secure their rights within the new self- 
governing communities. Either way, it seems that the notion of equality of 
women, a principle applicable to all forms of community, is affirmed in 
the dialectic of development of indigenous peoples. 


Dynamics 


The first two parts of this book are directed to long term change in realities 
and in perspectives on power relations. Part III is directed to medium-term 
changes now happening. It opens consideration of the interaction of the 
short and medium-term with the long-term in the shaping of an always 
unpredictable future. Yet while the future is unpredictable, choices are to 
be made in the present; and those choices, always with unforeseeable 
consequences, are made with a view to desired futures. 

There is a common theme running through the chapters in this part. 
They are framed by the major structural problems of the contemporary 
world: social polarisation,*' threats to the maintenance of the biosphere, 
mass migrations, ethnic and cultural conflicts, erosion of confidence in 
political leadership and loss of legitimacy in political institutions. Move- 
ments responsive to these challenges take a variety of forms: attempts to 
reform the United Nations so as to deal with immediate challenges, the 
construction of a multilevel pattern of global governance, movements of 
social forces shaping or reshaping civil society. 

Harold Jacobson’s analysis of the ambiguities of US policy can be read 
as a portrayal of the ‘last Westphalian’, the one state in the world political 
economy that seems to retain the principal characteristics of sovereignty 
in its ability to act forcefully and independently and to protect itself from 
external intervention. Yet even the United States cannot be taken as a 
proper exemplar of the Westphalian era, since the Westphalian state system 
assumed a number of such sovereign independent states. The formal aspect 
of conventional thought maintains this assumption, but reality does not 
fully bear it out. Other states lack the degree of control over global condit- 
ions possessed by the United States; and the US government itself is con- 
strained both by domestic forces and by the global political economy of 
which it is the principal support. Its sphere of initiative is circumscribed. 

Mihaly Simai’s analysis of the implications of the break-up of the former 
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Soviet empire and Yugoslavia confronts the ethnic conflicts and economic 
collapse that flowed from perestroika. The events discussed here are coun- 
terpoint to the longer-term effects of economic globalisation — an initial 
enthusiasm for radical marketisation becomes transformed into a sharp 
negative response. The multiplication of new political entities claiming 
political and cultural independence acts like a Gresham’s law of statehood. 
The numerical increase in formally constituted states makes ever more 
evident the gap between formal Westphalian assumptions and the realities 
of dependence upon and manipulation by external forces which generates 
instability in the whole world system. 

Fantu Cheru’s review of the current African scene gives another in- 
stance of the negative consequences of economic globalisation — this time 
through Western development programs and the structural adjustment 
policies promoted by the UN system. He suggests that the dialectical 
response to these external interventions is provoking a ‘silent revolution’ 
in which people turn their backs on formal state structures and interna- 
tional organisations, perceived as the sources of their problems, to seek 
solutions at the local level. This movement, he argues, has potential for the 
emergence of civil societies and a basis for hitherto elusive democratisation. 

Finally, Bjérn Hettne projects a vision of a ‘new regionalism’ as the 
most likely route along which peoples may build or reconstruct civil so- 
cieties and political authorities. This, he suggests, could be a preparatory 
stage towards the ‘new multilateralism’ at the global level. 

This optimistic prospect balks before the question: is there a sufficient 
level of multilateral culture to sustain such an initiative and where is such 
multilateral culture to be found? Up to now, this culture has often been 
rooted in so-called middle powers — ‘middle’ not so much in the sense of 
military and economic capabilities, but rather in the sense of commitment 
to working ‘in the middle’ towards cooperative internationalism. Can it 
also be found among the ‘epistemic communities’ and people’s organisa- 
tions that articulate ideas and interests in the milieu of existing multilateral 
institutions? Can it become part of the process of regenerating civil soci- 
eties? How can this culture spread? 

These chapters offer no panacea for the current global predicament. 
They point to spaces that open opportunities for initiatives and to activities 
that could be generative of change. They underline the proposition that the 
new multilateralism will not be born from constitutional amendments to 
existing multilateral institutions but rather from a reconstitution of civil 
societies and political authorities on a global scale, building a system of 
global governance from the bottom up. 
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Part I 
Realities 


1 Territory, State, Authority 
and Economy: a new 
realist ontology of global 
political economy 


Susan Strange 


In one of Tom Stoppard’s serious-but-funny plays, titled Travesties (1974), 
three well-known men al] found themselves in a Zurich library in the 
middle of the First World War. Each epitomised a transition between an 
old, disappearing world and a new, as yet unrealised one. In politics, Lenin 
was in transition between nineteenth century capitalism and revolutionary 
socialism; in literature, James Joyce was a literary revolutionary, experi- 
menting with a transition to a new form of descriptive writing. And in art, 
Tristan Tzara, founder of Dada, was in transition between nineteenth cen- 
tury realism (however modified by the Impressionists) and the abstract art 
forms of the twentieth century. The play is also about conflicting percep- 
tions of identity; of what is reality and what is a travesty of reality; and 
what is, and is not, revolutionary. 

Today, the social sciences which developed during the past hundred 
years on the assumptions of a world divided politically, socially and broadly 
speaking economically, by the frontiers between the authority of one state 
and its neighbours, is at a similar moment of transition and uncertainty. 
We share, I believe, an awareness that the old world is fast disappearing. 
Its assumptions can no longer be taken for granted. We are in transition 
to a new global political economy — but we are not yet sure in what 
essential way the new will be different from the old. We are equally 
unsure which assumptions are still valid and which now need to be queried. 

The aim of this chapter is to look beyond the present transition, by 
proposing a new theoretical perspective for the study of world politics and 
economies in general and of multilateralism in particular. (I take 
multilateralism to have the Oxford English Dictionary meaning ‘many- 
sided’, with no assumption that states, or their governments, are the only 
authorities to constitute the sides.) This perspective is based on the more 
holistic methodology developed in States and Markets and in other work 
in international political economy. It seeks to escape the state-centred 
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limitations inherent in the conventional realist paradigm which has domin- 
ated the study of international law, international organisation and interna- 
tional relations since the late 1930s. At the same time, it is fearful of 
throwing out the baby with the bathwater. That is to say, while acknowl- 
edging change in the role, function and authority of the state in the global 
political economy, we must still cling to the realities of power, whether 
derived from the imperatives of a market economy that is now worldwide, 
or from the state-based international political system, from the authority of 
non-state actors and institutions or from the authority of states. 

The changing nature of authority, and its location in the world of the 
1990s has to be the starting point for any truly realistic evaluation of the 
potential for future change in the political economy of the world today. 
We may reject the ontology of those conventional ideas that go under the 
label ‘Realist’. But we cannot escape reality. However much we may want 
to change the world for the better, idealism is merely fantasy unless founded 
on realism. 

The essence of realism as I understand it is the acknowledgement that 
outcomes, even in matters of trade and finance, cannot be properly ana- 
lysed (pace the economists) in disregard of the distribution of power. 
There are two main kinds of power: relational and structural. Though any 
actor or institution may exercise both kinds at once, they are conceptually 
distinct. Relational power does not have to be ‘legitimate’ in any sense. 
Structural power does. By structural power, I mean power over the way 
things are done and the beliefs sustaining the way things are done. This 
may be in the provision of security, in the provision of credit, the produc- 
tion and marketing of goods and services, or the formulation and dissemi- 
nation of ideas and information. To the extent that international institutions, 
states, firms and people accept the realities of structural power, it is impli- 
citly legitimated. It then becomes ‘authority’. Authority can be exercised 
by the International Monetary Fund (IMF), by creditor banks in negotiat- 
ing debt rescheduling, or by firms choosing new locations for production 
and employment. 

I shall begin with a brief critique of the chief models, or perceptions, of 
the global political economy that have prevailed in the post-war period. 
All of them, I maintain, have put undue emphasis on politics and on the 
role of governments and not enough on economics and the role of markets. 
I shall then, again briefly, put the case for an alternative political economy 
analysis of structural change in the last half-century or so, one which seeks 
to escape the limitations of the politics-of-international-economic-relations 
approach which has dominated much academic research and teaching in 
recent years. From this structural perspective, it becomes clear that the 
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close coincidence in modern times of three things — political authority; 
economic activity and exchange; and geographical territory ~ no longer 
holds. Their growing divorce justifies the notion of a post-Westphalian 
international system. 

The point of structural analysis is not to eliminate or discount the im- 
portance of the state. Indeed, such analysis makes clear that global structures 
— the way things are done — are largely shaped and formed — and have 
always been so — by the authority of powerful states. And within each of 
the four primary global structures — of Security, Production, Finance and 
Knowledge — there is room for subsidiary national structures of authority 
through which certain limited modifications of the global structure can be 
introduced or maintained. This truth is reflected by current discussion of 
rival capitalisms, all variations on the dominant market economy or busi- 
ness civilisation, but each showing significant differences in how the re- 
lation of authority to market forces is managed.” Moreover, even within 
each national structure — Japanese, German, British, Korean or whatever 
— there is again room for enterprise structures of authority through which, 
again, various modifications of both the global structure and the national 
structure can be introduced. The nearest analogy would be the painted 
Russian dolls, each one inside another. The largest doll is the global struc- 
ture; the smallest the family or even the individual. 

When we say that the system has changed, reducing the authority of 
state over territory and over economy within that territory, it is only a 
start. The question of how it has changed and what it has become is still 
unresolved: where does authority over economy and society reside, if not 
— or not so much - in each individual territorial state? I shall therefore 
suggest how the question might be answered in terms of (1) the increased 
asymmetry of state authority; (2) the growing authority of enterprises; (3) 
the authority of other transnational social institutions; and lastly, (4) the 
authority of intergovernmental organisations (IGOs) and non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs). This latter part is thus — and necessarily so — some- 
what tentative since this essay is more in the nature of a research proposal, 
a programme for future work, than the finished results of past research and 


analysis. 


THEORY AND REALITY 


The great advantage of studying international relations or world politics is 
that it concentrates the mind — as the study of international economics 
does not — on questions of power. I believe the distinction has to be made 
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between relational and structural power. Others have further distinguished 
coercive power from bargaining power and both from the persuasive power 
of ideological dominance.’ These are all useful aids to clearer thinking 
about power. They help us to have some better, more realistic perceptions 
of how change has affected where power has gone when governments and 
their citizens perceive that their powers are more constrained than they 
used to be. Without this diagnostic analysis, we cannot proceed to pre- 
scription. We cannot even define the problematic. Until we know where 
authority lies - who governs in the broadest possible sense — we cannot 
decide whether, as a result of integration in one world market economy, 
the problematic is how to arrest a tendency to greater dependence for some 
— and therefore greater dominance by others. Or, whether the problematic 
is how to close the widening gap between intensifying global problems (of 
security, environmental damage, inequality and so on) and the declining 
ability of governments through international organisation or diplomacy to 
achieve consensus, and through consensus to act. The basic definition of 
the problematic seems to me, therefore, to lie at the heart of our debate. 

The deficiency of theories in international economics has been their 
disregard of — even indifference to — power. This has led to a concentra- 
tion on economic advantages rather than political ones, on profit-seeking 
motivation rather than power-seeking or security-seeking motivation. The 
corresponding deficiency of most theorising in international relations/world 
politics has been the opposite. IR theorists have concentrated on political 
relations, on political motivations and goals, showing a massive indiffer- 
ence to economic forces, to markets and market operators. 

Reflect that most of the prevailing models of the global political economy 
have put their main emphasis on the political element, on the role of states 
and inter-governmental organisations. A more truly realistic view suggests 
a different model in which the sources of dynamic change have been 
technological, financial and economic rather than political. For example, 
for the last 40 years, what might be called the Cold War model of the 
world economy prevailed in Western literature. In this, the political and 
military rivalry between the US and USSR was mirrored by a competition 
between rival economic systems. Each offered a runway, to use Walt 
Rostow’s phrase, by which poor countries could take-off from poverty to 
affluent development. Each superpower, using a mixture of aid and ideol- 
ogy, wooed to their side the politically non-aligned, mixed-economy coun- 
tries of Asia, Latin America and Africa. Many developing countries chose 
to be as uncommitted to either development model as they were non- 
aligned militarily or politically. The world economy thus reflected a three- 
way political division between the American camp, the Soviet camp and 
the uncommitted so-called Third World. 
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By the 1960s, an alternative model appeared but one which also put the 
emphasis on political factors. This portrayed the world divided North— 
South rather than East-West. And the explanation lay in the political 
failure of the affluent North, epitomised by the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development: (OECD), to make up for the inherently 
unequal results of capitalist development and international trade by pro- 
viding the poor with the generous aid and preferential market access which 
would give them a fairer share of the world’s wealth. The explanation for 
the allegedly widening North-South gap was essentially political. While 
within capitalist states, the need to secure social cohesion to preserve the 
state in an anarchical system had impelled the ruling class to use political 
authority to modify the rich-poor gap with the provision of public goods, 
trade protection and transfer payments, in the global economy, there was 
no such compelling reason to preserve social cohesion, to build in Gramscian 
terms a blocco storico. Hence the failure of the Brandt Commission to 
make much impact on those international organisations supposed to be 
concerned with development and poverty but in fact politically dominated 
by the indifferent rich. 

Now, with the end of the Cold War, we are asked to believe in yet 
another essentially political model of the world economy — what is becom- 
ing known as the Triad Model. Now that there is no longer a socialist 
camp of states opposed to capitalism and the forces of the market, it is 
said, the looming danger is that the world economy will increasingly be 
threatened by division into three rival trading blocs — a North American 
(possibly in time a Western Hemisphere) bloc, a European Community 
(possibly in time an EC-European Free Trade Area (EFTA)~—central Eu- 
ropean) bloc, and a Japanese-dominated East Asian-Pacific bloc. This 
political model goes beyond saying that, as noted above, there are national 
or regional variations on the capitalist authority-market relationship. It 
says they are bitter rivals and will engage in trade wars, manipulated by 
governments. 

Once again, political theory is in danger of ignoring economic reality. The 
modifications introduced to the global structures — Japanese exclusionism 
towards foreigners, European protectionism, American discriminatory 
unilateralism — all these are practised within the commonly accepted struc- 
tures of the global political economy. The economic reality is that despite 
protection, trade discrimination and the agreement of governments to form 
regional trading associations, world trade through the 1980s continued to 
grow faster than world output. And trade between the supposed blocs grew 
faster than trade within them. The reason for this lies in structural changes 
which I come to in a moment. The lessons of economic history, over- 
looked by the extreme political version of the Triad Model of warring 
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blocs, are that the only effective regional blocs that ever existed in the past 
were those where trade discrimination by tariffs or QRs (quantitative re- 
strictions) was reinforced by exchange controls over mobile money. Thus 
the sterling bloc and the franc zone of the 1950s did affect trading patterns 
— but nevertheless coincided with a big surge in the volume of world trade. 
In the 1930s, the only effective trading bloc was the German Sperrmark 
system, through which mutual discrimination by Germany in favour of 
Balkan exports, and by the Balkan countries in favour of German exports 
was backed by very strict exchange controls, imposed even before the 
advent of the Nazis in order to husband suddenly scarce foreign exchange. 

Parenthetically, one can point to a possibly unconscious ideological bias 
in this Triad Model — at least in the form it has been propounded in the 
United States. It alleges that economic danger derives from political ri- 
valry between the US, Japan and the EC. And it justifies American self- 
defence with strategic trade policies against the other two rival blocs. 
Sustained by neo-classical economics, it exonerates the market and capi- 
talism and puts the blame for the alleged threat to growth and prosperity 
on governments, and their failure to provide a ‘level playing field’. But the 
reality to be found in trade statistics — true realism — tells us that firms 
trade, not governments, and that the alleged blocs are not at all exclusive, 
that the danger is grossly exaggerated and that — in effect — the Uruguay 
Round has been an elaborate charade, brilliantly stage-managed by Ms 
Carla Hills, President Bush’s US Trade Representative. Its purpose from 
the first was not to outlaw all trade barriers, but to break down the barriers 
to trade in services (the sectors where US banks and insurance companies 
were strong traders) and to make the Europeans change the means by 
which they protected their farmers. The divide-and-rule strategies adopted 
toward the Cairns Group, toward the Brazil—India axis on trade in ser- 
vices, and toward the debt-ridden developing countries were all such as 
to allow the US to remain free unilaterally to protect its own markets 
by means of VERs (voluntary export restrictions) while opening up those 
of others by means of VIEs (voluntary import expansion measures). It could 
do this by using the bargaining power derived from control over access to 
the large, rich North American market combined with the institutionalised 
dominance of multilateral organisations.‘ 


STRUCTURAL CHANGE 


The argument so far has been that realist theories of change in the inter- 
national political economy have been guilty of over-emphasis on political 
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factors, and on political structures. And that this has led to some very 
dubious conclusions about present predicaments and about the problematic 
for the future. It is now time to leave the negative part of the argument and 
put the positive one. This is that structural changes in technology, finance 
and information and communications — all affecting the world economy 
more than world politics — have been much more important in altering the 
basic relationship in any political economy — that between authority and 
market. So, because the rapid integration of the world economy has so far 
outgrown the relatively static international political system, the locus of 
authority over markets which once were predominantly national, bounded 
by national territorial frontiers, but now are transnational, even global, is 
no longer consistent with the political map of the world divided into dis- 
crete territorial states. 

The first and most obvious structural change that has created this dis- 
sonance between world politics and world economy is in science and 
technology. These changes have transformed — and are continuing every 
day to transform, the global production structure — that is, what is pro- 
duced, by what combination of factors, where and by whom, for whom 
and on what terms. Any schoolchild knows that the products of today are 
vastly different from those of 30, 60, 90 or 150 years ago. There is surely 
no need to elaborate to point that this is where structural change has been 
greatest. Moreover, the speed of this kind of change has accelerated and 
is still accelerating. As it accelerates, so does the rate of change in the 
organic composition of capital, that is, the ratio of capital costs to the costs 
of land, labour and raw materials. 

In everyday language, this means that for an enterprise in a market 
economy subject to such technological change to remain competitive with 
its rivals, it has to spend more on capital every time it incorporates tech- 
nological change either in the product or in the process. Some of that 
spending can be financed from past profits, or by borrowing or issuing 
stock. But these sources are exhaustible. To stay up with the leaders, 
profits must be reaped from as wide a market as possible. Selling only to 
the locals, on a national market will not produce enough profits quickly 
enough to warrant investing in the next product change or process change. 

This is where economics and management theory have misled us. At- 
tention was misdirected to the attractiveness for the enterprise of reducing, 
by internalising, transaction costs. This, they argued, explained why firms 
were drawn to export, then to produce and sell offshore, why they had to 
grow from national firms to transnational corporations (TNCs), how 
Vernon’s product cycles were set in motion.® While not untrue, the trans- 
action costs logic was not a sufficient explanation. Only the accelerating 
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pace of technological change and the ever-changing capital costs of keep- 
ing up with technological change explained why firms did not so much 
choose as they were forced to sell on world markets. 

The consequences for production of structural change in science and 
technology were, of course, reinforced by structural changes in finance 
and in transport and communications. I have argued that it is in finance 
that structural change has proceeded fastest.’ Very rapidly, nationally- 
centred credit systems have yielded to a single transglobal system of in- 
tegrated financial markets. ‘The balance has shifted from a financial structure 
that was predominantly state-based with some transnational links to a 
predominantly global system in which some residual local differences in 
markets, institutions and regulations persist as vestiges of a bygone age.”® 

The greater mobility of capital within this global system has made it 
unnecessary for TNCs to invest abroad by moving money for direct in- 
vestment from one currency and one territorial state to another. Easier and 
better to raise capital locally, or to let a local partner do so; which is why 
figures of foreign direct investment (FDI) flows are generally conceded to 
be irrelevant as indicators of change in international production.’ Better 
indicators may be the figures on international and intercontinental air trans- 
port and telephone/telefax communication ~ essential to corporate manag- 
ers in the direction and supervision of geographically scattered operations. 

So much, in brief, for the causes of the internationalisation of produc- 
tion. Its consequences are, for our purposes, more important. In the last 
five years, almost every government, even including Cuba and Burma, has 
changed its policies toward foreign firms, easing controls, speeding up 
administrative decisions, opening the national market. The implication is 
clear: where governments once claimed power and authority over the 
economic destiny of national society, they are now acknowledging that 
progress in industrialisation and the raising of (at least some if not all) 
living standards requires them to make alliances with foreign owned firms 
(FOFs). They may still be able to choose among rival firms — but the firms 
too are choosing between rival host countries, and whichever firms a 
government chooses, those firms enter a bargaining relationship with them; 
‘T'll increase your exports but you give me government contracts/tax breaks/ 
a place in the local cartel if not exclusive access and so on.’ They are 
allies, partners, not subordinates. Such firms in general, and the successful 
entrants in particular, come to share authority over what kind of produc- 
tion, where it will be located, what restrictions it will accept or refuse, how 
its employees are paid and treated and so on, and so on. 

We can observe the same diminution of the authority of national govern- 
ment resulting from changes already mentioned in the financial structure. 
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Most central banks as the national lenders of last resort to commercial 
banks counted on their authority over the national financial and credit 
creating system. Now it is not only the central banks of indebted countries 
who are obliged to share authority — with the international financial insti- 
tutions dominated by the G7, with the markets and with the more powerful 
of the market operators. Because of the mobility of capital and the rivalry 
of states as borrowers, the latter have the authority to reward or to punish 
according to their judgement of how any government manages its money 
supply, its fiscal deficit, its foreign debts, or through deregulation of cosy 
banking cartels, improves the efficiency of its banks and its local credit 
markets. 

Some observers will argue that these structural changes have destroyed 
rather than transferred authority; that it is not that firms and banks have 
acquired authority, but that the sum of authority has shrunk. It has evap- 
orated rather than moved. For the time being, this must remain an open 
question, to which research may be able to offer at least a hypothetical 
answer. 

The other major consequence is perhaps more significant for the inter- 
national organisations. Structural changes have increased the asymmetry 
of power between states. A few — notably, in my view, the United States 
— have acquired extra-territorial authority that they did not have before. Of 
the others, some have suffered marginal, other substantial loss of autono- 
mous authority within their territorial limits. It is not difficult to find 
examples of both extreme changes. 

Yet the basic assumption of international law, and of most international 
organisations, especially the United Nations, is that all states have equal 
rights, and ail have equal status in an international court. That has always 
been a fiction, but one which for certain purposes could be maintained. 
My contention is that it has become substantially less tenable as a re- 
sult of structural change increasing the asymmetry of authority, and — 
coincidentally — a tendency to admit mini-states as equal members of the 
UN. The last and most preposterous suggestion is that the Republic of San 
Marino, not much more than a castle and a few tax-free shops and houses 
on top of a rock in eastern Italy, should be admitted as a member of the 
United Nations. When institutions depart too far from the underlying dis- 
tribution of structural power, they cease to be taken seriously by those 
who possess such power. At its inception in 1945, the United Nations was 
so designed by then great powers that it did at least partially reflect 
asymmetries of power, allotting only to the five permanent members of the 
Security Council the right of veto. 

If, now, we recognise that structural power has been, first enhanced, and 
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second, redistributed as a result of change in (especially) the production 
structure, the financial structure and the knowledge structure, it would 
seem that the problematic for multilateralism is how institutions and 
mechanisms can be adapted so as to reflect these changes. 

Some, no doubt, will see that statement as advocating a legitimisation 
of the power of a transnational capitalist class,'° of what I have called the 
global business civilisation.’ But recognising the reality of power, whether 
structural or relational, does not necessarily imply approval. Refusing to 
recognise the realities of power merely leads to mistaken remedies. Per- 
sisting with institutions that totally fail to reflect power structures, there- 
fore, is to condemn them to impotence and irrelevance. A realistic reform 
in line with the changed distribution of structural power would at least 
have a better chance of taking effective action on global problems. Who 
can doubt, for example, that the reformed parliamentary system of nine- 
teenth century Britain — reflecting as it did the rise of new capitalist class 
and a shift of structural power within the society ~ was more capable by 
the end of the century of responding to the need for educational and social 
reforms than the corrupt parliamentary system of the previous century? 

To recapitulate, I have made three fundamental assumptions so far. 
First, that structural power in the political economy is more significant 
than relational power. Second, that the changes in the nature and distribu- 
tion of structural power as between states and non-state institutions, in- 
cluding firms, are more significant in the long run than changes in relational 
power — such as that between the United States and the former Soviet 
Union. And, third, that the problematic for multilateral organisations is 
how best to adapt in response to such changes. Having laid out the as- 
sumptions and the underlying argument, it is now time to clarify a little 
the concepts of power and legitimate authority in the context of political 
economy (as distinct from politics tout court). The way will then be clear 
to propose a research programme which would put flesh on the bare bones 
of the general theory. 


POWER AND AUTHORITY 


To clarify the relation between authority and economy, it is helpful to start 
with the notion of state as the source of authority over social and eco- 
nomic relations, over society and economy. Unfortunately, we cannot easily 
generalise about the relation of state to economy without grossly distort- 
ing reality to fit a Procrustean bed of our own pre-conceptions of what 
that relationship is and ought to be. We must allow for the reality of 
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divergence. Let us conceive therefore of a max-min continuum running 
from a maximalist role of the state toward the economy at one end to a 
minimalist role at the other. Between each extreme, it would be possible 
to plot how particular authorities have managed specific aspects of the 
economy. In some cases, state authority has supplanted the market — state 
monopolies of alcohol or tobacco or of postal services are common exam- 
ples. Or state authority has intervened to set mandatory rules for market 
operators — health standards, safety standards, labour conditions for exam- 
ple. In addition, most states have supplied the market with certain 
infrastructural public goods, beginning with the institutions of public order 
— laws, police, courts and prisons — and continuing with the provision of 
a currency for exchange relations. State responsibility will also often ex- 
tend to building and maintaining roads and ports, schools and hospitals. 
By taking each of these roles or responsibilities of state authority, we can 
build a framework with which to analyse the relation of authority, whether 
state or non-state, to economy and society in the world market economy. 

The first prerequisite for all economic activity is security, the provision 
of minimal law and order, defining and protecting property rights whether 
those of the state, the enterprise or the individual. Only within the frame- 
work of social order can wealth be created.'? Wealth creation — the pro- 
duction process — starts however with innovation, whether of product or 
process. The maximalist state (or the totally integrated TNC) exercises 
authority in the production structure by taking total control over R&D — 
as, for instance, the Soviet state did in Solzhenytsin’s Gulag research 
centre on voice recegnition. The minimalist state leaves innovation to 
competition in a free market, without even giving legal protection to in- 
tellectual property rights. 

The next step in economic activity is investment, followed by produc- 
tion and distribution. At each stage, the maximalist state authority — or 
within the large enterprise, the managing authority — takes sole respons- 
ibility for making choices, taking decisions which, inevitably have social 
consequences. The minimalist state leaves as much as it can — or as much 
as it dares for its own social and economic security — in investment, 
production and distribution to the market. But (as even neoclassical econo- 
mists are beginning to realise) this seldom means leaving everything to the 
market. 

Then, as mentioned above, there are public goods — such as the provi- 
sion of security, law and order — which markets habitually fail to provide, but 
which are so fundamentally necessary to the functioning of a market eco- 
nomy that they must therefore be provided by authority of some kind. The 
more developed the economy, the more complex its industrial development 
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and its financial institutions and markets, the longer the list of indispen- 
sable public goods. It comes to include provision of public goods like the 
infrastructure for a system of transport and communication, or the pruden- 
tial rules to preserve the financial structures from abuse and damaging 
instability. If the state does not provide these public goods, some other 
authority must or the economy suffers. 

The same holds good in principle for the functioning of the world market 
economy. Lacking a central authority, it still needs some authority that 
will provide a minimum of public goods, and the minimum of legal rules 
and systems of enforcement necessary to protect property rights and the 
reliability of contracts. The crucial questions for multilateralism are just 
which public goods are indispensable for the efficient functioning of a 
market economy; and what is the minimum degree of intervention in the 
market by authority which is prudentially necessary? To answer these 
questions, the idea of a hypothetical minimalist state may help to show the 
bare minimum of public goods required and the bare minimum of legal 
rules necessary. While there are some responsibilities of authority which 
the minimalist state may safely delegate to others or may farm out by 
licensing, there are others which historically all governments have found 
it necessary to retain. Discerning which these responsibilities are, may 
help indicate to us, for the world market economy, the lowest common 
denominator of intervention by states (or by other coexisting authorities) 
in the market that experience has found to be prudentially necessary. 

Identifying the minimalist issues of authority-market intervention will 
also serve to help us distinguish those issues where intervention is neces- 
sary and those where the intervention of authority is only optional. The 
same approach, or method of analysis, may help us to highlight those 
recent changes in the exercise of authority where power has been. 


— transferred from one state to another 

— transferred by one or more states to a multilateral organisation 
— shared between the state and a non-state authority 

— exercised exclusively by a non-state authority 

— exercised by no one. 


As all this is somewhat abstract, let me illustrate with a few examples. 
In a maximalist state, such as Cuba or pre-1989 Czechoslovakia, the se- 
curity, law and order necessary to the production of wealth was provided 
in large part by another state — the Soviet Union, controlled as it was by 
the Communist Party. In the world market for diamonds, the authority of 
De Beer’s, sustained by the Republic of South Africa, has (and has had for 
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the last 100 years or more) the authority over the production, distribution 
and hence the market price, of diamonds. Its authority did not extend 
however to the production of artificial diamonds which it shared with the 
government of the former Soviet Union. In that rather important part of 
the world market economy that deals with petroleum, authority over inno- 
vation, production, and distribution is shared between states, major oil 
enterprises (state and privately-owned), and (intermittently) an inter- 
governmental organisation or bargaining forum, the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 

The ignominious and scandalous collapse of the Bank of Commerce and 
Credit International or of the Robert Maxwell empire are two cases where 
authority and supervision, such as might have been exercised in a closed 
national system by a central monetary authority as lender-of-last resort 
clearly were lacking. It is generally agreed among financial experts and 
international economic Jawyers that opening the world market economy 
by liberalising trade and removing barriers to the movement of money has 
created no-go areas, where no single political authority is effectively in 
charge. 

One could go on. The list does suggest, however, what a number of 
scholars in international political economy (IPE) have recognised, that the 
inconsistency of the authority/market nexus in the world system across 
sectors or products is so great that the questions can only be answered, if 
at all, at the sectoral level. It is impossible to generalise about the locus 
and reach of authority over the market as between, say, steel, nuclear 
power plants, textiles, coffee, toys, air transport, insurance, drugs, small 
arms, telecommunications or biogenetics. 


A PROGRAMME FOR RESEARCH 


I make no apology for this rather lengthy explanation of the theoretical 
perspective and the methodological approach which are fundamental to 
my proposed research. Without either some guiding theory and some clear 
methodology, a plan to dig out the details of the role of non-state authority 
in the world system might seem merely bizarre and eccentric, even irrel- 
evant to problems of multilateralist reform and the improvement of world 
order. I repeat, however, that until we have a better perception of what 
regulatory role is played and by whom, of what public goods are provided 
by states and by non-state actors, we cannot accurately assess the extent 
and nature of the problematic. 

I am not the first to see the present order as approximating more to that 
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of mediaeval Europe than to the ‘black box’ model assumed in many texts 
on international relations.'? In medieval Europe, markets functioned under 
systems of rules, but the authority behind the rules was widely dispersed. 
It was shared between princes — but princes with very unequal command 
of resources — the Church, the professional guilds, and the local lords of 
the manor.'* What we do not know today, or can perceive only very 
vaguely, is how authority over world society and economy is shared, where 
it resides, and over what issues, if no longer so predominantly with the 
governments of each territorial state. 

Tentatively, I see the work as manageable under several headings, each 
of which can be posed as a question. 

Asymmetries of power. How much authority over economy and soci- 
ety has been appropriated by one (or more than one) state from other 
states? The perception outside the United States that the extra-territorial 
reach of that country has extended further and deeper into other societies 
and economies is strong and widespread. It relates not only to the admin- 
istration of criminal justice — arresting people outside the United States for 
trial in the United States, for example. It also relates to adjudication on 
product and manufacturing liability, and the safe conduct of, for example, 
air traffic. It relates, through such measures as the Super 301 clause to the 
determination of what trade practices should be judged ‘unfair’. Or (as 
over Airbus) what are unfair subsidies by other governments. If we need 
to know who-governs-what, we cannot overlook such asymmetries. If the 
research cannot produce an exhaustive account of all the asymmetries, it 
can perhaps indicate, through some examples, the main issues raised for 
multilateralism. 

Firms as hierarchies. How far do enterprises, especially transnational 
firms, act as self-contained political institutions acting within the system 
of states but in large measure independently of it? They can be compared 
with medieval religious orders which, while operating under the formal 
umbrellas of papal and princely authority, nevertheless functioned as largely 
autonomous hierarchies for the accumulation of capital, the organisation 
of production, the administration of justice and the provision of welfare. 
Now that so many TNCs operate inside a number of national economies 
and societies, they too come to share some of the functions of political 
authority with governments. Work on the complexity of firm-state bar- 
gaining suggests that the political character of enterprises - which may 
differ in practice just as widely as the political character of states — is an 
important variable in the determination of outcomes for individuals, re- 
gions, countries, continents, classes, genders, generations. 

Firms as authorities. How far do some enterprises act as authorities for 
other enterprises? This is a slightly different question than the previous 
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one. There are a growing number of enterprises whose command of exper- 
tise and whose knowledge of the international economy and world markets 
is so much greater than that of most national bureaucracies that they are 
‘recruited’ as adjuncts or agents of state authority. Accountancy firms like 
Price Waterhouse or Peat Marwick are good examples. Law firms, bond 
and share-rating agencies, research centres whether of large banks and 
security houses or universities exercise a growing degree of influence 
through their actual or perceived expertise. 

International bureaucracies. These are widely perceived as having 
authority somewhat independent of the will of their constituent member- 
states. The European Community, in particular, because of its constitution 
and because of divisions between governments, has increased its admin- 
istrative reach into regions, firms, distribution systems and society in the 
member states. The same applies at least in developing countries to the 
bureaucracies of the World Bank, the IMF and other development banks. 
While it would be too large a task to analyse all the evidence on this, it 
may be useful to provide a summary of the conclusions reached in the 
relevant specialised literature. 

Non-governmental international bureaucracies. Their role in world 
affairs seems to be growing, again probably because of specialisation and 
specialist knowledge not possessed by governments. For example, there is 
the London Club of commercial creditors of developing countries which, 
with the Paris Club of official creditors, has been party to rescheduling 
negotiations with individual debtor countries on a case-by-case basis. There 
are also self-regulating transnational NGOs like that which makes rules for 
the marketing of international bonds, including Eurobonds. The extent and 
the functioning of this sub-state level of transnational authority calls for 
examination. Not since the 1930s have scholars in international relations 
paid much attention to the influence of international cartels and busi- 
ness associations. Yet in the European Community, there is no question 
but that policy is influenced by Eurofer in steel, by Eurotextil in textiles, 
Eurochem in chemicals. What is, and is not, subject to such ancillary 
authorities? 

Professional associations. Mostly the professions are each organised in 
some international body which is responsible for organising meetings for 
the exchange of information and ideas among specialists from interna- 
tional lawyers to dentists, medical specialists, sportsmen and women, jour- 
nalists, publishers, political scientists, economists, local government officers, 
environmental movements, electronic engineers and so forth. Yet the cumul- 
ative influence of some of the key associations on epistemic communities, 
and thence through governments on international regimes, is a growing 
factor in determining the kind of order, the prioritisation of some values 
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over others, the ascendancy of some epistemic communities over others in 
the way in which the international political economy is managed. 

Public Opinion. What role should be attached today to world public 
opinion, especially when it is allied with television? There are plenty of 
cases where public opinion can be, and has been, manipulated and moulded 
by state control over the media. But there are also certain issues, especially 
environmental ones, where it is more independent. It may be subject not 
even to the epistemic communities of specialist experts sometimes cred- 
ited with generating international regimes by pushing governments into 
coordinated regulation. I can think of two recent instances of public opin- 
ion acting independently of states and of scientific authority. One concerns 
the dumping of nuclear waste at sea, now prohibited under the London 
Convention. Here the specialists were largely unconcerned. But they were 
not trusted nor believed by influential sections of public opinion. Another 
was the US pressure group on behalf of AIDS victims which opposed the 
government’s decision to refuse visas to AIDS victims for a conference in 
Boston to follow up on the 1991 meeting in Florence. Like cartels, the 
power of world public opinion has generally been downplayed in the 
international relations literature. Is it time to reconsider it? 

Summing up, the research programme as envisaged at present is more 
a collection of signposts for future investigation and discussion than a 
proposal to assemble a coherent set of data. Yet it is essentially contesting 
Rosenau’s perception of a dual world’ — the old international relations 
one of states and a parallel one of great complexity. Complexity, I con- 
cede. But the interaction of state, non-state authority, society and economy 
takes place within one world but in different ways, at different levels, and 
with vastly different outcomes for economic actors and for social groups. 
To move beyond observing that it is all very complex, very turbulent, very 
confusing, I believe it is necessary to identify the issues in which authority 
intervenes in the market along the kind of max-min continuum suggested 
above. By this device, it may be possible to figure out who intervenes and 
with what consequences. 

Secondly, I believe that the identification of non-state authority in firms, 
in international bureaucracies, in NGOs, in professional and other trans- 
national associations is necessary in order to recognise the role they play 
in social and economic development within and between countries. 

Lastly, I hypothesise that such a research programme will suggest that 
the problematic for multilateralism is both how to cope with the growing 
asymmetry between dominant forces and interests and dependent groups 
and interests, and how to achieve consensus on a far broader range of 
authority/market issues than the international system organised on the basis 
of states has so far managed. 
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2 Peoples’ Movements: 
the antisystemic challenge 
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Susan Strange’s chapter depicts the new reality of dominant forces in 
global political economy. These forces constitute a global system of world 
order. Alongside and quasi-submerged within this system are other forces, 
latent and emergent, which challenge the system’s long term stability. 
These antisystemic forces express the resistance of people, coalesced around 
different grievances and different principles of identity, to the disruptive 
impact upon them of the dominant forces. They challenge the official 
political authorities at local, national and international levels, and the often 
less visible authorities of world economy. 

Antisystemic movements disclose another level of reality, of ontologi- 
cal becoming, in the problematic of multilateralism and world order. Defeat 
and repression can still these forces but not snuff them out. They are not 
dependent upon the existence of formal organisations as are the dominant 
forces. The erosion of unquestioned legitimacy of established authorities 
is fertile ground for their survival or rebirth. This second level of reality 
remains a continuing challenge to the dominant forces — a challenge awaiting 
effective mobilisation and leadership. 


PEOPLES AND STATES: AN UNEASY RELATIONSHIP 


The Gulf War in 1990-1991 was witness to a major contradiction of the 
modern world: the power of states and the weakness of peoples. Two 
million Kurdish refugees reminded the world of the long-standing ‘Kurdish 
problem’: an oppressed people split among four different states in each of 
which they constitute a disadvantaged, persecuted ethnic minority. In 
Kurdistan, raison-d’état has always prevailed over the rights of peoples.’ 
After the Gulf War, Saddam Hussein remained in power; the autocratic 
rulers of Kuwait were returned to wealth and privilege, on the remains of 
several hundred thousand casualties: arms, oil and money continue to 
speak louder than the needs of peoples. 

In Yugoslavia, in 1991-1992, the world witnessed another eerie spec- 
tacle: the weakness of states added to the weakness of peoples. The break- 
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up of the Yugoslav state may have been prompted by its own internal 
contradictions and failings, but the constituent peoples of the Yugoslav 
federation had little to say, in the last instance, about the way their prob- 
lems were being handled. The violence in Croatia, Serbia, Kosovo and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina was fuelled by the political interests of national and 
ethnic leaders with little regard, again, to the needs of the people them- 
selves.” Hundreds of thousands of casualties and massive destruction be- 
speak of the fragility of structures and institutions that were so painfully 
built up during half a century and were obviously incapable of dealing 
with the social forces which they were ostensibly designed to channel and 
control. 

Perhaps the fall of the party dictatorships in Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and other east European countries may be taken as an example of yet 
another contradiction: the power of peoples and the weakness of states. 
But there is a caveat. The ‘power of peoples’ was successful only insofar 
as the end of the autocratic state is concerned (of course, with a little help 
from their friends overseas). But in the aftermath of the totalitarian state, 
it remains to be seen whether truly democratic states can be built up with 
the full participation of peoples.’ It certainly seems that the ‘end of his- 
tory’ in these countries has thrown millions of people into poverty, job- 
lessness and insecurity. The popular perception that ‘there is no future’ is 
a common theme that journalists covering the eastern European scene 
frequently report on. Perhaps that is the meaning of the ‘end of history’. 

What happened in eastern Europe in the late eighties and early nineties, 
or for that matter, in the Philippines with the ouster of Marcos, or earlier, 
the overthrow of the Shah of Iran, is only the latest instance of a long 
historical tradition of ‘people power’ overcoming oppressive regimes. There 
is, however, no general theory which is able to predict exactly when and 
under what circumstances ‘people power’ will be successful: the cases just 
mentioned are significant precisely in that social scientists and political 
analysts were notoriously incapable of predicting these events. Most rel- 
evant explanations are post hoc. 


THE ‘NEW’ SOCIAL MOVEMENTS: NORTH AND SOUTH 


There is no lack of theoretical efforts to explain revolutionary movements, 
beginning with the Leninist tradition, and even before that, with Tocqueville. 
More recently, efforts have been made to integrate the study of social 
movements, not necessarily revolutionary ones, into the theoretical analy- 
sis of state and governance. The changes in eastern Europe are now often 
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related to the new social movements in the civil society which have emerged 
in the last two decades in the industrialised West, and which are said 
to have challenged the traditional ‘political party’ or ‘interest group’ 
approach to politics.* 

A much less visible and less frequently reported situation is being played 
out in what used to be called variously the Third World, the dependent 
countries, the underdeveloped nations, the developing economies. The fact 
that it is no longer fashionable to use these terms, simply points to the 
fragility of our notions and concepts, which we have so often taken 
uncritically to stand for the reality they are supposed to depict. True, in 
Latin America the military dictatorships have come to an end (at least 
temporarily), in Africa one-party states are admitting electoral competi- 
tion, and movements for human rights and democracy are questioning 
authoritarian states in Asia and elsewhere. Scholars are now concerned 
with the analysis of ‘transitions to democracy’ or ‘consolidation of demo- 
cracy’, and here the role of social movements may be crucial. Yet it would 
seem, on the other hand, that living standards are falling most everywhere, 
economies are stagnating, and national development strategies have been 
left behind in the mad rush by Third World bourgeoisies to cash in on the 
trend towards globalisation. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL MOVEMENT 


In the aftermath of the Cold War, it is necessary to look again closely at 
the growing rift between North and South (to use vague geopolitical con- 
cepts), and particularly to the increasing polarisation between ‘North’ and 
‘South’; and also between rich and poor, powerful and powerless, haves 
and have-nots within the South — and, why not, within the North itself.° 
Even as the triumph of neoliberal economics is proclaimed urbis et orbis, 
warnings that have been issued years ago remain unheeded and the prob- 
lems they point to grow unchecked: the world’s finite natural (including 
energy) resources; the depletion of the world’s soils and forests; the pol- 
lution of its cities, air and waters; desertification; the piling up of hazard- 
ous and toxic materials; global warming; the unbridled generation of waste; 
the concentration of consumption of such resources in a few countries, 
and the impoverishment of so many others. The Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janeiro in the summer of 1992 (coming twenty years after the first world 
conference on the environment in Stockholm) became a showcase of all 
the contradictions involved in the environmental problematique: the knowl- 
edge is out there, the technology to overcome the crisis is available; the 
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world’s economic rulers (‘business interests’), guided by short-term petty 
gain rather than long-term universal concerns, oppose any significant in- 
ternational action on the environment, and the world’s political leaders 
were shown to be unable and/or unwilling to go any step further than the 
president of the United States - the one remaining superpower — was 
willing to concede. What saved the Earth Summit from complete oblivion 
and irrelevance was the presence of ‘people power’: the multiple, diffuse, 
widespread networks of concerned citizens who years ago had begun to 
push the environmental agenda and who, more than any of the politicians 
or bureaucrats present in Rio, represented the needs and aspirations of the 
peoples of the world in this particular field.® 


ALTERNATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The dramatic free-fall of the Third World countries in the seventies and 
eighties became a reminder to all that the different ‘development models’ 
propounded over the years by the industrialised world had done little to 
better the economic performance of these countries and even less to im- 
prove the living standards of their peoples.’ They became protagonists in 
the crisis of the external debt, diminishing or negative growth rates, net 
outfiow of capital, and deterioration of the terms of trade. Somewhat Iater, 
they became the objects of so-called structural adjustment policies, im- 
posed on them by the world financial institutions (IMF and World Bank), 
which only aggravated their situation. That is to say, the situation of their 
peoples: because the usually minuscule ruling elites were generally able to 
weather all these storms and land on their feet no matter what. When we 
speak of peoples, we refer of course to specific social categories, who 
constitute the majority of the world’s population: peasants and landless 
workers (farming is still the world’s major single occupation),® organised 
labourers, migrants, the urban so-called informal sector, employees, arti- 
sans, petty traders, and more recently the formerly burgeoning middle 
classes. And more generally speaking, the brunt of the crisis has been 
borne by women, youth and children, indigenous peoples and ethnic mi- 
norities, whose rank on any scale of social and economic indicators is 
generally lower than that of other groups.’ 

Among the lessons to be learned from the experience of the past two or 
three decades is that the ‘development disasters’ in the Third World have 
occurred under both laissez-faire as well as command economies. Without 
ignoring the obvious differences between countries of dissimilar geograph- 
ical and population size, and those endowed with distinct kinds of resources, 
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the patterns of indebtedness, income maldistribution, skewed capital accu- 
mulation, external dependency and other symptoms of ‘maldevelopment’’® 
have been remarkably consistent throughout the Third World. Vast areas 
of the world are literally littered with failed ‘development projects’, thrust 
upon compliant governments by the international development agencies, 
at enormous financial cost (which partially accounts for the debt problem), 
and which rarely benefit those whom they are designed to assist.'! The 
widespread corruption associated with Third World development efforts 
(which is certainly not limited to the Third World itself) has been abun- 
dantly documented, as has the scandalous misuse of so-called develop- 
ment aid by the new ‘lords of poverty’.”” 

Over the last two or three decades various attempts have been made to 
further alternative strategies for development, based on early critiques of 
the dominant development paradigms and inspired by the search for moral 
and human values distinct from the rugged individualism of the free market 
and private profit, or the regimentation of state bureaucratic planning and 
of multinational corporations.’? To be sure, some widely discussed alter- 
native development models adopted by a number of Third World govern- 
ments at one time (for example, Ujamaa in Tanzania) turned out to be 
highly problematic and were later abandoned. But innumerable local level, 
grassroots projects and experiments have been undertaken with less inter- 
national publicity. Though there is still no systematic comparative evalu- 
ation of such projects, observers agree that it is at the grassroots level that 
alternative developments are occurring. '* 

Alternative development has had numerous intellectual advocates, 
from Schumacher’s ‘Small is Beautiful’ to the International Foundation 
for Development Alternatives (Nyon, Switzerland), to the Grassroots Ini- 
tiatives for Development project of the Society for International Develop- 
ment (Rome) to the Human and Social Development research programme 
of the United Nations University during the seventies and eighties. Marc 
Nerfin of IFDA set out the ideology of the Third System in the seventies: 
alternative development was to be based on the concept of self-reliance, 
inward-looking (endogenous), ecologically sound, communally respons- 
ible (rather than individualistic), and needs oriented rather than profit 
driven.’° 

The question of essential human needs is fundamental in the discussion 
of alternative development strategies. About twenty years ago, a number 
of economists associated with the ILO, developed the concept of ‘basic 
needs’ and their satisfaction, a valiant effort to redirect traditional growth 
strategies into new avenues. Surprisingly, the concept was shot down by 
both the right and the left: the mainstream development economists in the 
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industrialised countries maintained their preference for macroeconomic 
growth strategies, regardless of distributive effects. The leaders of the 
Third World, in turn, complained that the basic needs strategy was a ploy 
by the rich countries to keep the poor nations poor: they insisted on the 
high road to growth and industrialisation. A generation later, the results 
are evident: the Third World has neither been able to satisfy the basic 
needs of its peoples nor has it made significant advances in self-sustaining 
growth and industrialisation. 

Still, distributive aspects of economic growth are being increasingly 
considered by international development agencies. The United Nations 
now publishes a yearly report on ‘Human Development’ to supplement its 
annual economic reports. The World Bank finances programmes to com- 
bat poverty. The accepted concept nowadays is ‘human needs’ rather than 
basic needs.'* The problem with the latter concept, aside from the fact that 
it was not very glamorous (in contradistinction to the currently fashionable 
‘sustainable development’), was that it smelled of ethnocentrism. Who 
was to define the basic needs of whom, and by what criteria? Why should 
some countries concentrate on their basic needs (and remain poor), while 
others would continue to grow indefinitely, well beyond their outer and 
inner limits.!7 And aren’t needs ‘culture specific’ anyway? 

The concern with the way different cultures define individual and col- 
lective needs, and the distinct institutional arrangements set up to satisfy 
them, led to another fundamental criticism of traditional mainstream eco- 
nomic growth strategies, namely their Western cultural bias. The cultural 
argument is a double-edged sword. On the one hand, in a plural world it 
is of course true that there are different cultural models of well-being, 
livelihood, material security, individual and group interests, economic 
relations, social organisation, exchange, competition and reciprocity, all of 
which would naturally point to the need for quite different economic strat- 
egies in different contexts. Yet mainstream development models are char- 
acterised precisely by their uniformity and their alleged universal validity. 

On the other hand, it has now become some sort of common wisdom 
among development technocrats to put the blame for the economic failures 
in Third World countries on non-Western cultural factors; thus turning the 
earlier argument around: the victims are to blame because they do not 
share ‘our’ economic culture.’* Some authors would gladly dispense with 
the notion of ‘development’ altogether, whereas others simply argue for 
the need for alternative models, strategies, and theories. While main- 
stream economics deals with abstract homo economicus and with busi- 
ness firms, alternative development must necessarily deal with social 
institutions, communities, households, families and social movements; and 
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instead of concentrating on productivity and growth, it must be concerned 
with employment, livelihood and living standards.” 

This approach can be illustrated by two economic spheres (I hesitate to 
call them sectors), which are of crucial importance in Third World coun- 
tries and which probably involve the majority of their populations, which 
means, in fact, the majority of the world’s population. The two spheres 
have been to a great extent ignored by traditional development strategists. 


Agraria”! 


The first one is rural development; not agricultural growth in macro terms, 
or even in terms of raising ‘productivity’, but the problem of the liveli- 
hood of peasant families (including smallholders and landless agricultural 
workers). It is almost unbelievable how so many development plans, 
whether promoted by international agencies or carried out by national gov- 
ernments, simply ignore the needs of the vast masses of the population: 
people tied to the land and its resources. As has been documented pro- 
fusely all over the world, the modernisation of agriculture does not mean 
the improvement of the conditions of life and labour of the peasantries. 
On the contrary, current tendencies of growth in the global economy (export- 
oriented cash crop agriculture, agribusiness, comparative advantages, and 
so on) are specifically anti-peasant strategies. 

There was a time when liberal and progressive governments, and even 
some international aid agencies, flirted with agrarian reform as one of the 
possible strategies for improving a country’s agricultural economy and at 
the same time strengthening the position of the poorest farmers and landless 
labourers through land redistribution measures. No more. Agrarian reform 
has become a dirty word in international circles. It smacks of leftism, 
revolution or, worse, populism. But the underlying contradictions in land 
tenure systems are still out there, at least in Latin America, and parts of 
the Middle East and Asia (in African agriculture, land tenure problems are 
generally of a different nature). Popular peasant pressures for land reforms 
persist in many countries. And where land reform is not currently on the 
agenda, or where counter-reforms have been put in place, social and eco- 
nomic conflicts continue unabated. On the other hand, poor rural families 
have discovered new forms of social and economic organisation at the 
grassroots level in order to satisfy their basic needs, provide themselves 
with essential services or find alternative strategies for survival. Having 
been neglected for so long by governments and multinational corporations, 
they attempt to bypass these agencies and institutions, and link up instead 
with different kinds of non-governmental organisations at the national and 
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international levels. They also establish new patterns of cooperation, some 
of which are rooted in traditional, culture-specific types of solidarity and 
governance. 

Given the hierarchical and undemocratic nature of societies in which 
unequal land tenure systems prevail, poor peasants do not easily get in- 
volved in activities and social movements beyond the local level. Yet this 
is precisely what has happened: reaching out horizontally to form new 
kinds of linkages has provided avenues for social and political mobilisa- 
tion which traditional peasantries are not usually associated with. In Latin 
America, in the sixties, such activities were pursued by the Peasant Leagues 
in Brazil, the peasant unions in Peru, and the agricultural syndicates in 
Chile, among others. However, it should be remembered that in each of 
these three cases, violently repressive military dictatorships soon brought 
such kinds of organisation to a speedy end. Subsequently, the persistent 
repression of different kinds of social movements by militarised states has 
led to revolutionary movements in El Salvador, Guatemala and Peru. In all 
of these cases, the land question was a key mobilising issue. Still more 
recently, the revolt in the Southern Mexican state of Chiapas juxtaposed 
the struggle for land reform with the impact of world economy forces 
through the coming into operation of the North American Free Trade 


Agreement.” 
The Informal Sector 


The second crucial sphere of the social economy is the so-called informal 
sector, a vast segment of the urban population, which economic planners 
can no longer ignore. It is estimated that in some countries more than 30 
per cent of the economy is of the informal kind, that is, it is not regulated 
by the state; labour laws, tax collections and environmental legislation do 
not affect it, and it is almost impossible to keep any kind of valid statistics 
about it. For a long time, according to conventional standards, the informal 
economy did not even exist, or it was so marginal that it was not worth 
talking about, much less making it the object of any kind of policy. How- 
ever, contrary to expectations and specific policy objectives, the informal 
sector was not absorbed easily into the ‘formal’ economy, neither was it 
simply a transitory phenomenon associated with rural to urban migrations 
in the Third World, nor did it just fade into the background. The informal 
sector (sometimes also referred to as a parallel economy) has likewise 
made its appearance in the industrialised countries, clearly associated here 
with the ‘underclass’ phenomenon (a different idea from the old Marxist 
concepts of ‘industrial reserve army’ or the lumpenproletariat). In the 
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industrialised West, the informal economy is related to disadvantaged ethnic 
minorities, such as Blacks and Hispanics in the United States or to Third 
World immigrants, as in Western Europe; on the other hand, it is the 
consequence of the growing structural (as against cyclical) unemployment 
generated by the contemporary global industrial economy. 

Numerous studies have documented the way people in the informal 
sector develop ‘strategies for survival’. Here again, households and ex- 
tended families (rather than individual members of the work-force) must 
be considered as the relevant unit. Security rather than accumulation is the 
driving force of economic activity. Self-reliance and need-satisfaction rather 
than profit and monetary income become the crucial elements in allocating 
and organising resources. The shantytowns of the Third World provide 
numerous examples of how these urban communities organise themselves 
to meet the challenges of the dominant society and the local power struc- 
tures: self-help housing, waste disposal, land titling, provision of basic 
services, education, food distribution, local security, transportation, inser- 
tion of rural immigrants, ‘social security’ in times of need (illness, unem- 
ployment, eviction, and so on) are frequently undertaken by the community. 
The capitalist market system or the government bureaucracies are unable 
or unwilling to provide them. 

In connection with this urban dynamic, new types of voluntary associa- 
tions have emerged, which often blossom into different kinds of political 
and social movements, whose importance spreads beyond the limits of the 
local shanty-town or settlement. In Mexico, for example, urban squatter 
movements have become politically vocal in challenging the decades-long 
unquestioned dominance of the official governing party.” In Peru, one 
author considers that the informal sector of the urban marginal areas may 
actually be considered as seedbeds of the authentic, individualist capitalist 
spirit, unfettered by government bureaucracy.” Others see in these areas 
the recruiting grounds and political base of revolutionary and insurrection- 
ary organisations. Another distinctive feature of such movements is the 
significant role played by women. Indeed, the issue of gender in these 
types of social movements has just begun to be addressed in the literature. 


INDIGENOUS AND TRIBAL PEOPLES 


Among the populations most directly affected by the unilinear and hu- 
manly and culturally insensitive approaches to economic ‘development’ 
are the world’s indigenous and tribal peoples, whose plight in recent 
decades (and particularly during the quincentennial year) has come to the 
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world’s attention.”” Depending on the different definitions and classifica- 
tions used (and there are many), indigenous and tribal groups represent 
around two hundred million people and comprise several thousand distinct 
social and cultural units. They were considered for a long time to be near- 
ing extinction (reference to the ‘last Indians’, the ‘vanishing aborigines’ 
abound in the literature); their forthcoming disappearance was hailed, with 
a certain nostalgia perhaps, by the modernisers, but deemed a necessary 
price of progress and development. 

Indeed, tribal and indigenous peoples have been the perennial victims 
of economic development: their forests have been burned down, their 
resources looted, their lands stolen, their territories invaded, their habitats 
destroyed, and their cultures ravished. The history of these peoples has 
been an unbroken record of genocides and ethnocides. And where they 
were able to survive, they are generally the victims of discrimination and 
marginalisation, excluded from economic prosperity and political partici- 
pation. Despite such historic handicaps, existing indigenous and tribal 
peoples have resisted, mostly passively, sometimes actively, the pressures 
of the encroaching, dominant so-called national societies. In recent years, 
they have emerged as new social actors on the national and international 
scenes through militant organisations, and international networks propound- 
ing their communitarian, alternative ideologies (alternative to conventional 
thinking about development and nation-building). 

The concerns and demands of indigenous and tribal peoples chal- 
lenge some basic tenets of the ideology of modernisation, development 
and nation-building. To the extent that their problems are closely linked to 
environmental concerns, they have found allies among the advocates of 
environmental balance in the ecological movements (particularly in rela- 
tion to the tropical forests, in the Amazon and Southeast Asia for exam- 
ple). But not only have their organisations questioned the premises of 
liberal, capitalist development. They have also challenged some traditional 
assumptions held by analysts and ideologues in the Marxist camp. The 
Marxist emphasis on class struggle seemed to disregard the specific situ- 
ation of indigenous and tribal peoples. In both the liberal and the Marxist 
perspectives, these survivors of earlier historical periods, were somehow 
outside the ‘modern’ system (market, nation, class), and thus of little 
concern to the theoretician or the practitioner. Scholars have debated, in 
recent years, concerning the conceptual status of indigenous peoples in 
the theoretical schemes of political and social development.” Some 
native organisations have propounded the ‘theory of the Fourth World’, 
which has been rejected by the traditional Marxist thinkers of ‘Third World 


revolution’ .?’ 
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Though indigenous organisations do not generally eschew alliances with 
other movements, they have found during the last two decades that an 
‘indigenous’ agenda can bring political dividends which otherwise may 
not have been forthcoming. Thus, in recent years, the struggles of indig- 
enous peoples have achieved legislative changes in a number of countries 
(for example, Latin America, Canada) which only a few years earlier 
would have seemed most unlikely. New indigenous ideologies and leader- 
ship now compete with more traditional approaches. Not only conven- 
tional ‘development’ concepts, but also the idea of the nation-state itself, 
stand challenged.” These developments undermine the assurance with which 
mainstream political actors, nurtured on the ‘national ideal’, have up to 
now dealt with the issues of cultural diversity within their societies. 

Indigenous and tribal movements soon discovered that their possibilities 
were limited within the framework of existing political institutions in most 
countries. Governing elites, party bureaucrats, clientelistic or charismatic 
popular leaders generally give them little credence. Consequently, many 
of them made the jump directly from local activity into the international 
arena. During the eighties, conditions were ripe for such a development. 
The United Nations Working Group on Indigenous Populations was hold- 
ing yearly meetings in Geneva which attracted an increasing number of 
indigenous peoples from all around the world, becoming in a way an 
international indigenous peoples’ forum.” In the late eighties, the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation adopted, after several years of debate and prepa- 
ration, a revised convention on the protection of indigenous peoples.” 
More recently, the Inter-American Human Rights Commission, of the Organ- 
ization of American States, initiated consultations regarding a new inter- 
national instrument on the rights of the indigenous peoples of the Americas. 

A world-wide network of non-governmental organisations (NGO) de- 
voted to indigenous and tribal advocacy has served as a conduit for indig- 
enous leaders and representatives from numerous countries to bring their 
concerns to international attention.*! By doing this, they often put their 
government representatives in the IGOs on the defensive. As one author 
has put it, indigenous organisations now ‘think locally and act globally’, 
for they see the usefulness of international support and publicity for their 
local struggles back home.” As a result of temporary worker migrations 
within countries and across international borders, some indigenous peo- 
ples have become veritable ‘transnational communities’. Poor Mixtec farm- 
ers from southern Mexico regularly migrate to work in the United States 
as ‘illegal aliens’; they are discriminated against as Indians in both coun- 
tries. To improve their conditions, they have joined with other indigenous 
groups and created a ‘bi-national’ organisation for the defense of their 
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human rights.** Under pressure from indigenous and environmental organ- 
isations, the World Bank has adopted guidelines for the protection of 
indigenous and tribal areas in the projects it helps finance in the Third 
World.* Even more importantly, this flutter of international activity has 
put indigenous representatives from various parts of the world in direct 
contact with each other, enabling them to exchange and compare their 
experiences and ideas, and to work together on common objectives.”® 


STATELESS PEOPLES 


Indigenous and tribal peoples are not the only peoples to have become 
active in the international environment in recent years. They in fact share 
many of their concerns with ethnic minorities around the world. The prob- 
lems of ethnic, racial, linguistic, and religious minorities have been debated 
for a long time by the UN (and before that, by the League of Nations), but 
not much progress has been made. The traditional approach to these issues 
has been that the ‘nation-state’ owes the minoritics within its borders a 
certain kind of ‘protection’, and of course univ. real human rights stand- 
ards prohibit any kind of discrimination on ethnic, religious or racial 
grounds. A major contradiction in this respect, source of endless conflict, 
is of course that most states in the world are multi-ethnic and that there 
are many more ethnic groups (minorities or not) than states.*© Further- 
more, the overarching notion of the nation-state is not able, in many cases, 
to hold together the social, cultural and political forces that are identified 
with such ethnic groups (nationalities, peoples, minorities and so on.) This 
fundamental issue, which tears not only at the faoric of the state but also 
at some basic theoretical concepts regarding governance, has become of 
crucial importance as a result of the break-up of the Soviet Union and the 
demise of the communist states of eastern Europe. It is, of course, not 
limited to these regions. Numerous countries in Asia and Africa are like- 
wise victims of the floundering nation-state and its inability (because it was 
probably never designed to do so) to handle cultural and ethnic diversity 
within its borders. 

As with indigenous and tribal peoples, numerous ethnic minorities (par- 
ticularly when they straddle different state territories) have long ago ceased 
to be simply a ‘domestic’ concern, and have become international actors 
in their own right.’ I have already briefly mentioned the Kurds at the 
beginning of this chapter. Other ethnic groups who have gained interna- 
tional attention in recent years, in part because of the internationalisation 
of their situation, are the Tamils, the Sikhs, the Basques, the Gypsies, the 
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Palestinians, the Jews (in the former Soviet Union), the Tibetans, and 
many more. Recently an international association of ‘stateless peoples’ 
was created, a new concept which perhaps may have more explanatory 
(and mobilising) power than ‘ethnic minority’. 

If the United Nations were indeed an association of peoples (as the 
opening line of the UN Charter — ‘We the peoples of the United Nations’ 
— rhetorically proclaims), rather than of states (which, in fact, of course, 
it is), then the multiple ‘stateless peoples’ in the world could find a forum 
there. Alas, this is not the case (except marginally, in the work of the Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities).** Instead, ethnic minorities have created their own interna- 
tional networks in the arena of non-governmental organisations. Interna- 
tional NGOs have become increasingly important in local development, 
famine and disaster relief, environment, education, health and other areas. 
Over the last twenty years or so, NGOs have become a dynamic force in 
international affairs, mobilising billions of dollars, employing tens of thou- 
sands of people, affecting the lives of millions more, and contributing to 
shaping the ideology and agendas of something called the international 
community. Ethnic minorities (stateless peoples) have become increas- 
ingly active in NGOs and their concerns are often handled, with more or 
less political savoir faire, by NGOs around the world. Thus, for example, 
both the Tamils and the Sikhs have been able to bring their case to the 
public in the West, through a network of supporting NGOs, which in turn 
have brought pressure, respectively, on the Sri Lankan and Indian govern- 
ments. The Catholics in Ulster have been only slightly less successful, and 
the Basques even less. Until recently (and this only because of the Gulf 
War), the Kurds would rarely find a sympathetic ear in the rest of the 
world. The plight of hundreds of other ethnic minorities around the world 
are hardly ever noticed abroad.” 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


While some of the issues faced by indigenous and tribal peoples, as well 
as ethnic minorities, are related to development problems, many others 
relate to human rights. Indeed, a common thread which is found in so 
many of the international activities of ‘stateless peoples’ is the demand for 
the recognition and protection of their human rights. International debate 
on these issues has grown considerably in recent years and here also 
the catalysing role of non-governmental organisations has been decisive. 
The general area of human rights protection is one in which new social 
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movements have become actively involved. By definition, human rights 
activities challenge established states, for human rights abuses are mostly 
committed by governments. This movement has evolved from a handful 
of morally outraged citizens, protesting human rights violations by some 
far-away dictatorship, to a highly professionalised international network of 
researchers, monitors, lobbyists and mediators. Amnesty International, 
Human Rights Watch, Helsinki Watch and many others are widely re- 
spected non-governmental organisations whose activities continue to have 
an impact on the international scene. A crucial role in the downfall of the 
Argentine military dictatorship in the early eighties was played by the 
‘Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo’, a local human rights association which 
won international prominence.“ Human rights issues, wielded by numer- 
ous human rights associations, were also instrumental in accelerating the 
return to democratic elections and civilian rule in Chile and Guatemala, 
among others. And of course, human rights and popular democratic or- 
ganisations within the Helsinki framework became essential elements 
in the political events and transformations in eastern Europe in the late 
eighties. 

In the span of a few years, the international human rights movement has 
become a major actor in the multilateral field. Governments can no longer 
afford to violate the rights of their citizens with impunity, arguing undue 
interference in their internal affairs. The human rights movement is able 
to persuade governments to put certain issues on the agenda of the UN 
Human Rights Commission and other multilateral agencies. It has also 
been instrumental in lobbying the US Congress, the European Parliament 
and other legislative and consultative bodies regarding human rights 
issues.*' The numerous organisations making up this international move- 
ment tend increasingly to coordinate their activities, launch information 
campaigns, send research missions to selected countries and so on. At the 
UN-organised World Conference on Human Rights (Vienna 1993) hun- 
dreds of NGOs held a parallel forum. The Conference established the 
office of the UN High Commission for Human Rights. 


It is not very useful to group all of these organisations and movements 
under the single heading of ‘non-governmental organisations’. In fact, the 
term NGO is biased in reference to its opposite, that is ‘governmental 
organisations’. We might as well, following Johan Galtung, call all govern- 
ment institutions ‘non-popular organisations’ (which they surely are), but 
that would not take the analysis very far. In fact, the term NGO refers 
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most aptly to independent, private institutions involved in so-called devel- 
opment aid. Very often, these are but surrogates of governmental aid 
agencies. They usually have their headquarters in some industrialised 
country and carry out their activities in the Third World. 

Truly non-governmental popular organisations, representing the inter- 
ests and demands of certain social groups (ethnic minorities, indigenous 
and tribal peoples, peasants, migrant workers, urban squatters, relatives of 
the politically persecuted or ‘disappeared ones’ and so on.) should not, to 
my mind, be lumped together with other non-governmental organisations. 
What characterises these movements and associations is not only that they 
are ‘non-governmental’, but that they: 


(a) are popular in the widest sense of the word, and usually articulate the 
demands of ‘underdog’ groups (which would exclude, obviously, multi- 
national corporations, special economic interest groups, transnational 
churches and other institutions, even academic networks); 

(b) represent alternative forms of political articulation; 

(c) are often at odds with their own governments and challenge existing 
paradigms of governance; 

(d) frequently seek to attain objectives which would entail alternative forms 
of economic development, political control and social organisation. 


Whether we refer to these groups as ‘peoples’ or popular’ organisations, 
or simply as the civil society, they deserve attention in their own right, 
especially in relation to multilateralism and new images of world order. 
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3 Seeking World Order 
Beyond the Gendered 
Order of Global 
Hierarchies 
V. Spike Peterson 


INTRODUCTION 


Realism in the past has concentrated on what has conventionally been 
accepted as the location of power — initially, the state, and subsequently 
the power inherent in markets and in economic productive capacity. The 
‘new realism’ calls past conventions into question and asks about the real 
nature of power relations in the late twentieth century. The conventional 
view did not enquire into the social construction of power, how some 
power relations come to be accepted as ‘natural’ and thus ignored or 
obscured in a focus upon those institutions which are accepted as embody- 
ing power. The new realism has as one of its tasks to demystify conven- 
tional thinking about power, to expose what has been hidden or obscured 
so that our understanding of actual — and future — power relations is more 
accurate. 

Gender' is preeminent among the obscured aspects of power relations 
that shape, and are shaped by, the state and capitalism. In the past two 
decades, feminist studies have revealed that ‘adding women’ exposes not 
only the exclusion of actual women but also the androcentrism (male-as- 
norm assumption) implicit in models of human nature, categories of social 
theory, and paradigms of knowledge construction.” Gender is thus not only 
a variable that must be added to conventional accounts, but an analytic 
category with profound consequences for who we are, what we have, how 
we act and how we ‘know’ the world. This chapter examines two state- 
making contexts, the European/North American and the post-colonial, and 
argues that gender hierarchy is a constitutive element of the inter-state 
system and global economic relations. 

Conventional accounts identify the division of public—private with the 
separation of the state/government and its power relations from ostensibly 
apolitical activities in the private sphere. This division of public—private is 
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simultaneously constituted as a separation of masculine and feminine 
spheres, the former characterised by agency, productivity and relations of 
political power and the latter characterised by dependency, reproductivity, 
and ‘personal’ (therefore, not political) relations. In reality, the state de- 
pends on a properly functioning private sphere and nowhere abstains from 
structuring familial/household activities. The particulars of that structur- 
ing are shaped by economic as well as political conditions, as states re- 
spond to their position in a global economy and its effects on their power 
in a state system. 

World-system theorists focus on economic relations and the world- 
economy as a single system best understood in terms of a global division 
of labour. Less familiar is the theorisation of the household’ within the 
world system‘ and ‘housewifisation’ as a metaphor for all non-wage la- 
bour ~ subsistence provision and social reproduction — essential to capi- 
talist accumulation.’ For these theorists, understanding the global division 
of labour — and its transformations — requires taking seriously the gendered 
division of labour constituted within patriarchal households. The exploita- 
tion entailed in the latter is obscured by ideologies of sex difference that 
naturalise (depoliticise) women’s oppression. The naturalisation of gender 
hierarchy and exploitation within the household is then extended to hier- 
archies — of class, race, and nation — and the exploitative dynamics else- 
where imposed by capitalist relations. 

States structure the family/household to meet their reproductive and 
productive needs and do so in the context of a global economy that shapes 
those needs. Similarly, gender relations learned within the household sup- 
port the state’s legitimation project and capitalism’s accumulation dynamic. 
But the ensemble of linkages is not static. In particular, the household is 
a focal point not only of collaboration and reproduction but also resistance 
and transformation. 

The androcentrism of conventional accounts obscures how gender sys- 
tematically shapes agents, practices, institutions, and ideologies that con- 
stitute global power relations. Dichotomies of public-private, production 
—reproduction, and culture—nature obscure the significance of family/house- 
hold relations for our understanding of states and capitalism. What goes on 
in the private sphere appears to make no ‘real’ difference and appears 
irrelevant to the ‘real’ questions of power, security, justice and world order. 
But the gender relations and activities of the private sphere in fact have per- 
vasive socio-cultural, economic, and political effects. Moreover, the global 
significance of masculinism is that it naturalises not only the subordination 
of women but the objectification - expressed as domination — of that 
which is associated with femininity: nature, females, and non-dominant 
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males. The naturalisation of gender hierarchy is then extended to justify 
other hierarchies of ‘difference’. For example, racism associates people of 
colour with undesirable (feminine) qualities: lack of reason, excessive 
sexuality, dependence, closeness to nature. Denied the status of reasoning 
agents and free subjects, subordinated peoples (or nature) become ‘ob- 
jects’. As objects, their exploitation is ‘naturalised’ in the double sense 
that the subordinated group is ‘naturally’ an object and that ‘man’ (as 
agent and subject) ‘naturally’ exploits objects. 

In what follows, I examine the power of gender and its systemic effects 
in two state-making contexts and along three interacting axes of power. 
familial/household relations, economic relations, and political relations. I 
try simultaneously to expose structural linkages between family/house- 
holds, states, and global capitalism. Of course, to attempt to cover such a 
vast field necessarily over-generalises. It also emphasises the dominance 
of power to the neglect of strategies of resistance. 


EUROPEAN AND NORTH AMERICAN STATES 


Familial/Household Relations 


Familial/household relations encompass not only sex/affective relations 
and reproductive labour but also the production of individual and collec- 
tive identities that are key to both change and continuity in the social 
order. To ensure its continuity, the state must maintain a sufficient re- 
source base to fund internal and external projects, defend its territorial 
integrity, and sustain its legitimacy against sub- and trans-national chal- 
lenges. All of these depend upon the social reproduction of both a numer- 
ically adequate and appropriately socialised population. Given its interest 
in social reproduction, the state is a key organiser of sex/affective relations 
and — liberal ideology not withstanding — private® sphere activities. 

The state is able to influence sex/affective relations by both direct and 
indirect means. States enact and (selectively) enforce laws circumscribing 
sexual behaviour: for example, age of consent; regulation of prostitution; 
prohibition of incest, adultery, and even masturbation; and criminalisation 
of homosexual activities. States also shape gender ideologies through 
censorship, anti-vice campaigns, and commissions that study sexuality, 
obscenity, pornography, and ‘community standards’ of morality. Regulation 
of reproduction shapes women’s lives in an encompassing sense, pro- 
foundly affecting their health, economic status, life options, and degree of 
autonomy. Through legislation, public policies, and less formal but no less 
effective ‘official discourses’, the state may promote but historically has 
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more often constrained abortion options, contraceptive information and 
resources, and availability of sex education. 

States regulate sex/affective relations in part to impose centralised au- 
thority over birth rate patterns, property transmission, and reproduction of 
appropriately socialised workers and citizens. But regulating sexuality was 
also a dimension of imperialism. Europeans drew upon notions of ‘bour- 
geois respectability’ — conflating a new model of manliness, middle class 
respectability, and national identity — to legitimate colonial projects by 
positing the superior culture of the colonisers.’ 

As an example of indirect control, the state’s funding priorities shape 
research and development strategies with significantly gender-differenti- 
ated effects. In the United States, masculinist as well as heterosexist biases 
appear to structure the funding of medical research. On the one hand a 
relatively low priority is given to research of particular benefit to women; 
for example male contraception, pre-menstrual syndrome, and breast can- 
cer. On the other hand, there is support for sophisticated and capital- 
intensive fertility and reproductive technologies that have ambiguous 
consequences for women. Of course, women are not affected homogene- 
ously by state policies. Depending on the particular context, consequences 
for women may be differentiated by geographical location, family situa- 
tion, class, age, ethnicity, race, and sexual orientation. Class and race also 
enter when domestic gender politics are translated into foreign policy, as 
when conservative administrations in the United States restricted family 
planning components of international development projects. Finally, the 
historical record suggests that population policies are inherently suspect in 
regard to unexamined sexist and racist assumptions. 

Directly through welfare and economic policies, but indirectly through 
shaping public media and educational systems, states promote particular 
constructions of masculine and feminine identities, gendered divisions of 
labour, and ideal family models. Particularly prominent is the state’s com- 
plicity in assuming and reproducing the stereotype of heterosexual, nu- 
clear family households. Due to alternative partnerships, escalating divorce 
rates, and economic realities that require mothers to work outside of the 
home, this idealised family form is increasingly an anomaly. Not only 
does a small percentage of families fit this illusory norm (6 per cent in the 
United States in 1994), but more than 20 per cent of European and North 
American households are headed exclusively by women." 

Capitalist development alters the provision of non-commodified serv- 
ices and social reproduction within families and households. Expansion of 
the welfare state is one consequence, as the state attempts to ensure the 
minimum welfare necessary for societal reproduction. As the welfare 
state expands, so does the reach of public patriarchy, understood as the 
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‘publicly-centred monopolisation of jobs, law, property, knowledge, and 
so on, by men’.” Public patriarchy is beneficial to women insofar as it 
erodes private or family patriarchy (the power and authority of individual 
males over female family members) by recognising women’s legal and 
economic rights. But rather than undermining male dominance, this shift 
has historically meant the extension of power and authority over all women 
as exercised by the masculinist state. No fundamental transformation of 
gender hierarchy is involved because ‘woman’ continues to be defined 
through a patriarchal lens as wife and mother — as a dependent rather than 
autonomous person or worker. 

Family/private patriarchy and state/public patriarchy intersect in family 
law, which constitutes one means of regulating sex/affective relations. For 
centuries, marriage law treated the wife primarily as property. Although 
this is no longer formally the case, wives remain subject to patriarchal rule 
both within and outside of the private sphere. Family law exemplifies the 
complexity of evaluating the state’s intervention in sexual relations: what 
appears as an improvement in one sense (for example providing protec- 
tion) may simply institutionalise a new oppression (for example imposing 
dependency rather than eliminating systemic threats). Consider the effects 
of divorce and custody laws. Sky-rocketing divorce rates in the latter half 
of the twentieth century prompted modifications in divorce laws. The 
advantages to women of ‘no fault’ divorce (widely adopted in the United 
States in the 1970s) are tempered by economic, political, and socio- 
cultural systems of power that put most women at tremendous disadvantage. 
Economic consequences alone are usually disastrous for women as their 
standard of living falls precipitously (by as much as 70 per cent) while that 
of divorced men typically increases (by as much as 40 per cent).’° 

At the same time, child custody laws have been altered as sexual poli- 
tics undergo change. When children were viewed as economic investments, 
as in the nineteenth century, the father’s right to custody was presupposed. 
As the value (or exploitability) of children’s labour decreased, practices 
shifted in favour of mothers’ gaining custody.'' By the 1920s in the United 
States, the presumption of custody to mothers had been institutionalised. 
But market structures that discriminated against women remained un- 
changed. In effect, women gained greater rights to their children but within 
systems that constrained their ability adequately to support those children. 


Economic Relations 


During the nineteenth century, the development of industrial capitalism 
had important structural consequences for gendered divisions of labour, 
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status and pleasure. Previously, subsistence activities centred around do- 
mestic or household networks and ‘production’ was not separated from 
family life. In this context of patriarchal households, wives were subordin- 
ated but hardly dependent; their work was essential to the survival of the 
unit and to that extent respected. Gradually, industrialisation processes 
shifted the site of ‘production’ from the household to the factory and 
altered the meaning of ‘work’ from socially necessary labour in general to 
wage labour only. The corresponding division into separate spheres of 
family/domestic/non-wage labour and work/economy/wage labour had, 
and continues to have, profound gender consequences. ‘Men’s work’ gained 
status as ‘productive labour’ that earned a wage and positioned men in the 
marketplace of exchange relations. Not qualifying as productive, ‘wom- 
en’s work’ lost status as it became identified with the provision of ‘merely’ 
reproductive services: subsistence, household maintenance, and emotional, 
sexual, and physical care-taking of family members. 

As ‘family’ and ‘economy’ were structurally separated, constructions of 
femininity and masculinity were reshaped. The subjectivity of ‘woman’ 
became identified with biological and social reproductive activities of the 
household sphere. Men were distanced from these family/household ac- 
tivities and increasingly dependent upon market forces largely outside of 
the individual wage earner’s control. As ‘compensation,’ the ideology of 
bourgeois individualism posited a personal life independent of the aliena- 
tion experienced in the workplace. 

The ideological separation of the family from the economy obscured the 
gender dimensions of both. Superficially, it rendered ‘invisible’ both 
women’s work in the family and gender hierarchy in the workplace — for, 
of course, not all women worked exclusively in the home.'? Yet whether 
they worked outside of the home or not, women were held responsible for 
successful maintenance of the family and household. Here a series of 
gendered dichotomies reinforce each other as femininity, reproduction, 
nonwage labour, informal sector and the private sphere of the family/ 
household are constructed as opposing and mutually excluding masculin- 
ity, production, wage labour, exchange relations, and the public sphere of 
economic activities. 

The ideological force of these stereotypical dichotomies is to ‘natural- 
ise’ and thereby lend legitimacy to the gender asymmetries of the labour 
market where women predominate in the caretaking and service jobs, 
receive less secure and lower wages, and are expected to be docile, flexible, 
emotionally supportive and sexually attractive — all while retaining pri- 
mary responsibility for the emotional and physical maintenance of the 


household. 
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Examination of the ‘family wage’ model (allegedly paying male work- 
ers enough to support a wife performing the role of mother at home) 
suggests how market forces, state powers, and patriarchal principles inter- 
act in complex ways. In the latter half of the nineteenth-century, labour 
interests were in part ‘pacified’ by instituting the family wage system, 
which serves capital’s interests by maximising worker productivity, and 
government interests by promoting ‘a more stable and healthy workforce, 
a continuing source of cheap (female) labour and larger, healthier standing 
and conscriptive armies’. 

Support for the family wage must be understood in relation to the pro- 
motion of bourgeois family forms and notions of respectability that pro- 
foundly shaped gender identities. While the family wage system and labour 
reforms had the support of some working-class and many reform-minded 
women, they were contested fiercely by others who resisted imposed 
dependency and the loss of a women’s right to wage labour. But more 
powerful was the support for the system by male workers (who benefited 
from women’s services in the home and less competition in the workforce) 
and unions (who resisted the entrance of female and ‘inferior’ male work- 
ers) in alliance with capitalists (who benefited from ‘properly socialised’ 
working class children, women’s unpaid reproduction of labour power, a 
secondary labour market, and a labour force segmented along gender lines). 
Thus, ‘nonwage-earning wives became a reserve army of labour, and 
wage-earning wives formed a labour pool for low-pay, sex-segregated 


employment’ .'* 


Labour’s compromise in regard to separate spheres has shaped socialist 
approaches to ‘the woman question’. While the argumentation cannot be 
developed here, the separation of productive and reproductive relations is 
important for explaining masculinist tendencies in the socialist literature, 
such as privileging economistic analyses, mystifying male domination in 
‘naturalised’ divisions of labour, leaving the housework and childcare to 
women, disparaging feminist critiques as threatening the ‘primary’ (class) 
struggle, privileging masculinist ways of knowing and being, and distanc- 
ing men from the meaning and centrality of social reproduction in its 
multiple dimensions. Feminists have documented the failure of Marxist/ 
socialist theory and its revolutionary movements to take the gendered 
division of labour and identities seriously. 


Political Relations 


As the principal organiser of gendered power, the state acts not only 
through its executive, legislative and policing powers but also sustains 
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cultural forms that institutionalise gendered divisions.'® Whereas indus- 
trialisation fostered the ideological separation of family/household from 
economy/market, liberalism separates both of these spheres from the ‘pub- 
lic’ sphere of politics/government/state. The state obscures its patriarchal 
foundations by representing the family (and as a corollary, the conven- 
tional role of women) as ‘natural’ rather than historically contingent and 
political. Only the public sphere — for example the sphere of masculine 
activity — is deemed to be historically and politically shaped. The patriar- 
chal and economic power relations in the family (and market relations) are 
thereby depoliticised — which is a profoundly political move. 

As one consequence, women’s struggles are denied the status of ‘politi- 
ca] behaviour’. When women engage in bread riots, grassroots organisa- 
tion, peace marches, and environmental movements their actions are 
interpreted in terms of domestic issues, neighbourhood activities, and stereo- 
typically feminine concerns. The conventional, narrow definition of formal 
politics distorts our understanding of and ability to analyse and transform 
power relations. It neglects the pervasiveness of power in familial and 
economic relations, and silences the voices of those who would speak of 
power in these spheres. 

The feminist claim that ‘the personal is political’ disrupts the boundary 
drawn between public and private. Equally disruptive is the feminist claim 
that ‘the political is personal’. The point is that personhood, political agency, 
citizenship, the liberal individual, the moral subject, the worker, economic 
man, and the rational actor are not gender-neutral but have been defined 
historically — and remain in our stereotypes — as the embodiment of male- 
ness. That is, their characteristics are associated exclusively with mascu- 
linity (autonomy, rationality, agency, competition) or are derived from 
male experience (freedom from domestic responsibility and emotional 
entanglements; freedom to ‘dispose of their labour as a commodity’).'® 
Here the division of gender identities prevents us from ‘thinking’ women 
as persons, political agents, rational actors, and so on. These categories 
underpin Western political and economic discourse, suggesting that wom- 
en’s full inclusion in that discourse requires multiple changes. Not only 
categories, stereotypes, and theoretical frameworks but also human behav- 
iours, social institutions, and systems of hierarchy must be altered. 

The state is a bearer of gender not only in terms of what it ‘does’ but 
what it ‘is’. The latter refers to male domination of the top personnel of 
states, the cult of masculinity among this personnel, and the disproportion 
of men in the coercive apparatus of the state (military, police, prisons) and 
infrastructural services (railways, power, construction) compared to women 
in part-time, non-salaried positions and predominately in the service sectors 
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(teaching, clerical, health and welfare). Additionally, the state’s massive 
bureaucracy is a ‘gendered hierarchy’. Sustaining this bureaucracy are 
unofficial yet extremely powerful - and masculine — personal networks 
and the informal organisation of resources that shape who is in and who 
is out. Even though the ‘rationalisation’ of practice that bureaucracies 
embody is potentially subversive of patriarchal discrimination, the mas- 
culinism of the informal practices undercuts much of this radical potential. 
For example, studies of women in political elites confirm the informal 
obstacles imposed by old-boy networks, social activities that conflict with 
family schedules, deals made during male outings, and disparagement of 
‘women’s issues’ generally!” 

As the centralised agent of social control, the state uses force and its 
threat in the name of maintaining social order and securing national inter- 
ests. But how are the benefits of maintaining a particular social order 
distributed? How does the state employ coercion and its threat to maintain 
oppressive hierarchies — of gender, race, class, sexual orientation, age? 
How does the state respond to non-state actors using force to maintain 
these hierarchies? For example, women are the objects of masculinist 
social control through direct violence (murder, rape, battering, incest), 
structural violence (inadequate health care, harassment, sex-segregated 
wages, rights, and resources), and ideological justifications of this oppres- 
sion. The state is implicated in all of these, primarily through denying the 
politics of the family/household and the economy. Especially costly to 
women is the state’s identification of sexual violence and its threat as 
‘private’. 

Feminist documentation of this violence is now extensive and harrow- 
ing: in 1992 the American Medical Association estimated that one in three 
women will be assaulted by a domestic partner in her lifetime and Time 
magazine reports that in 1991, half of the 5745 women murdered in the 
United States were killed by spouses or lovers.'* Yet women who kill men 
serve sentences five to six times longer than men who kill women, even 
when domestic violence was involved.’ In 1993, ‘every 15 seconds a 
woman is beaten by her husband or boyfriend; every six minutes a woman 
is raped; and violence is the leading cause of injury to women between the 
ages of 15 and 44’. While its particular manifestations vary cross-cultur- 
ally (‘bride burning’ in India, gang rapes in the United States), male vio- 
lence constitutes a ‘global war against women’ .”' The gruelling consistency 
of this violence is terrifying — and it works to terrify women. Attempts to 
explain it in terms of ‘isolated incidents’ or ‘individual deviance’ trivialise 
not only the harm to victims but also the fear of violence systemically 
imposed on all women. 
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The state is complicit ‘directly’ in its selective sanctioning of non-state 
violence (for example ‘non-intervention’ in domestic violence, defining 
rape from the perspective of men) and ‘indirectly’ in its promotion of 
masculinist, heterosexist ideology (for example public education models, 
media images, military indoctrination, welfare policies, patriarchal law). 
When the state does intervene, it does so from within a patriarchal ideo- 
logy that at best ‘protects’ women while simultaneously reproducing 
masculinist givens that ensure woman’s ‘need for protection’. 

This is not to suggest that women can or should avoid the state and its 
potential support. It is to insist on asking structural questions regarding 
how male domination is reproduced, why women are being raped, and 
how the state is complicit. Arresting individual men for battery can save 
a woman’s life but fails to address the conditions that produce men who 
systematically express themselves violently toward women.” Liberal- 
pluralist perspectives tend to portray the state as providing the social order 
that enables a free society. But state-making has also been described 
as organising a protection racket, in the sense that governments protect 
citizens against threats posed by the centralisation and defense of states 
themselves.” 

Constructions of ‘sovereignty’ legitimate the maintenance of the state 
system in which direct violence is the ultimate arbiter of conflict. Within 
this system, the pursuit of security through militarisation by individual 
states appears unavoidable, with extraordinary costs and risks for all. The 
elimination of structural violence is rarely even considered, as it would 
require the transformation of multiple hierarchies that are perceived as 
regrettable but inevitable. 

In the contemporary world, nationalism plays a pivotal role. National- 
ism is problematic from the vantage point of those who share least in elite 
privilege and political representation, who are most excluded from politi- 
cal life. In Europe, gendered nationalism was deployed internally as a 
unifying strategy and externally as a weapon of imperialism, justifying the 
domination of people whose cultures did not meet newly invented stand- 
ards of bourgeois respectability.“ Subsequently, nationalism was employed 
by revolutionary states seeking independence from colonial status.”* Na- 
tionalism in the latter context replicated much of the European pattern: the 
suppression of alternative cultural forms and, specifically, the deployment 
of gender ideologies as mobilising and legitimating nationalist commit- 
ments. The pursuit of in-group uniformity and unity tends to silence - 
often violently — the identities and interests of those whose liberation is 
not achieved through nationalist struggles. 

Although modernising movements sometimes promoted women’s 
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suffrage and better health and education (important in their own right), no 
nationalist movement has maintained a commitment to women’s full equal- 
ity. On the contrary, specifically feminist demands — for reproductive free- 
dom, sharing of childcare and housework, equal wage structures, access to 
elite decision-making power — have everywhere been dismissed or aban- 
doned in favour of ‘national’ priorities. Women who insist that liberation 
projects must also liberate women rarely find an audience and often find 
themselves punished as traitors to a ‘revolution’ that in fact reproduces 
their oppression as women. 

Until recently, one rarely considered women when discussing war and 
military systems. Women’s participation in these systems was rendered 
invisible by the dichotomy associating women with peace, nurturance, and 
passivity in contrast to the association of men with war, aggression, and 
agency. Gender is, however, central to the ethos, history and practice of 
militarism. 

More important than the number of women participating in military and 
para-military operations is the inviolable ideology of masculinity that 
militarism privileges and promotes. Refusing women combatant roles is 
one example of how much we remain in the grip of ideological thinking 
that casts men and women as ‘essentially different’. Whether the dichotomy 
of male-female or masculine—feminine is justified by reference to nature 
or God, it is buttressed in military discourse by other dichotomies that 
reproduce gender hierarchy; protector—protected, autonomous—dependent, 
active-passive, subject-object. The ideological and cultural conflation of 
manhood, combat, militarism and national chauvinism not only reproduces 
violence but glorifies it as a ‘natural’ expression of masculine and nation- 
state identities. In the broadest and deepest sense we might well ask: is 
militarism without masculinism possible? 

Not only do women suffer (with others) from the direct violence and 
domination ideologies implicit in militarism, their care-taking responsibili- 
ties and systemic disadvantages render them the primary losers when social 
and economic needs are sacrificed to military objectives. States preoccu- 
pied with militarism pay a price in societal impoverishment that is borne 
disproportionally by disempowered groups — especially those who are al- 
legedly being protected. 

Cynthia Enloe has argued that the two principal non-feminist theories of 
militarisation (capitalism-centred and state-centred) assume that ‘men are 
the natural actors under militarism so that women are considered only in 
terms of how militarism affects them, as if they were an off-stage chorus 
to a basically male drama’. While this ‘impact-on’ approach is necessary, 
it fails as a sufficient analysis by neglecting how ‘gender, and more 
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specifically, the subjugation of women for the sake of sustaining male 


privilege — patriarchy — actually causes militarization and the wars that 


flow from it’.* 


POSTCOLONIAL AND THIRD WORLD STATES 


Through forceful colonisation and cultural imperialism, European political 
practices and cultural forms have shaped the gender of states around the 
world. While there is tremendous diversity among states, gender patterns 
evidence a striking continuity. Colonial states differed from the European 
‘model’ primarily in their positioning with regard to capitalist accumula- 
tion on an international scale. The transformation in productive relations 
imposed by colonisation disrupted previous social relations, frequently 
{though not necessarily) displacing systems that had afforded women 
more autonomy and socially respected productive and reproductive roles. 
The colonising process imposed socio-economic changes replicating the 
rationalisation process in Europe: commodification of land, labour, and 
resources in the shift to a cash economy; ideological separation of family/ 
household, economic, and public spheres. Missionaries imposed European 
models of morality and heterosexist, masculinist gender ideologies exem- 
plified in the patriarchal nuclear family. In securing their independence, 
colonial states replicated processes of state formation generally: centralis- 
ing, consolidating, and reproducing their claim to legitimate authority. 
Thus, in spite of the tremendous historical, contextual diversity of Third 
World states, there is extensive evidence of the reproduction of gender 
politics witnessed in European state formation.” 


Familial/Household Relations 


The presence of missionaries as components of European colonisation 
powerfully shaped the ideological transformations imposed upon subju- 
gated peoples. Given the patriarchal principles of the European churches, 
it is no surprise that the imposed model promoted heterosexual, monoga- 
mous life-long pairing and a patriarchal family structure. The counterpart 
of associating women with family responsibilities is denying them the 
autonomy (however limited) of participating in wage labour: this was 
reserved for men. Sex-segregated educational opportunities and curricula, 
reserving leadership posts (in church, community, or nation) for men, 
displacement of indigenous female-identified rituals and celebrations, and 
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imposing masculinist moral ideologies all converged in establishing rig- 
idly gendered divisions of labour and identity. 


Economic Relations 


Of course, economic relations were profoundly transformed by colonial 
exploitation. Where land was expropriated, people lost access to subsist- 
ence resources and were forced into the wage economy. Group holdings 
were often displaced by privatisation of land, the latter being registered in 
men’s names only. In imposing European notions of land ownership, 
womens’s rights to land suffered most. 

A cash economy and private property augmented male dominance. ‘Cash 
crops and employment in plantations, mines, urban areas... were over- 
whelmingly imposed on or offered to men, as was serving in the colonial 
forces and payment of taxes’.”® Male colonial administrators targeted men 
when implementing new techniques, introducing credit schemes, promot- 
ing training programmes, and identifying local leadership. We observe the 
European pattern of establishing male heads of household as mediators 
between family/household and state activities. A gendered division of labour 
(replicating European patterns) was gradually implemented through dis- 
couraging women from wage employment, denying them access to certain 
jobs or shifts through protective legislation, barring them from unions, and 
withholding government support for women’s entrepreneurial activities.” 
Even when women worked for wages, new gender ideologies distinguished 
women’s work and wages as inferior to men’s and their status in the house- 
hold was diminished. 

As the international economy changes, so do the consequences for 
women. Labour-intensive, export-oriented industries have expanded in 
recent decades, with particular effects on Third World women who are 
actively sought as employees.” In order to secure foreign currency, local 
governments offer transnational corporations attractive tax terms and the 
promise of a stable, compliant work force (achieved through denial or 
restriction of labour organisation). Given the particular construction and 
institutionalisation of masculine and feminine identities, women are espe- 
cially attractive labourers under these circumstances — though the benefits 
to women are mixed. In some countries (for example Singapore, Hong 
Kong), women’s participation in the labour force has meant measurable 
gains.*' But in general, whatever benefits accrue to individuals take place 
within class and gender systems prejudicial to systemic equity.” It is not 
only transnational corporations that take economic advantage of gendered 
identities: the gendered global division of labour also positions Filipino 
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women as domestic labourers for wealthy Kuwaitis and women worldwide 
as sexual servicers of men, whether the latter are local customers, soldiers, 


migrant workers, or foreign tourists. 


Political Relations 


Under colonial rule, the metropole assumed ultimate authority, with vary- 
ing styles of delegated authority within the colonies. Race and ethnic 
hierarchies as well as gender symbolism were employed in legitimating 
European rule. Later, nationalist policies imposed upon colonies were 
refashioned to suit independence movements. During liberation struggles, 
women symbolised national purity as well as guerilla fierceness and com- 
petence. Especially in Muslim societies, ‘the “woman question” emerged 
as a hotly contested ideological terrain where women were used to sym- 
bolize the progressive aspirations of a secularist elite or a hankering for 
cultural authenticity’. In all countries, after independence gender rela- 
tions evidence a monotonous repetition of masculinist divisions of iden- 
tity, labour, and power. Women remain visible in the household but are 
rarely seen in the upper echelons of government, military, religious, eco- 
nomic, or bureaucratic power. Of course, revolutionary states are con- 
strained in their choices by the imperatives of global capitalism as the 
most radical attempts to structurally transform social hierarchies confront 
the subtle and not-so-subtle obstacles posed by status quo geopolitics. Too 
often, in the face of multiple survival needs, ‘revolutionary’ commitments 
to women’s equality are the first to be sacrificed.** 

In a variation of gender politics, Agarwal reports that in much of South 
and Southeast Asia the shift from private/family to public/state patriarchy 
converges with community-dictated patriarchal norms such that ‘all men’ 
(not just the individual patriarch) have the right to control any particular 
woman. The state condones individuals and groups taking (masculinist) 
moral regulation into their own hands: an unveiled woman can be sub- 
jected instantly to attack and punishment. Finally, in the context of inter- 
and intra-state conflicts, the state employs military force which can be 
particularly costly to women: ‘rape by army and police, including of women 
in custody; tacit or active collaboration between the police and dominant 
class/caste/ethnic groups to sexually harass women of under-privileged 
communities as a means of subordinating and curbing theirs and their 
community’s militancy; the torture of women to gain access to dissident 


male relatives, and so on.’* 


In sum, consolidation of post-colonial and Third World states replicate 
now familiar patterns: restrictions of women’s autonomy; distinctions 
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between public and private that privilege men and their activities; a cult 
of feminine domesticity for women and masculine agency and responsibil- 
ity for male ‘workers’ and male public officials; enhanced central author- 
ity that silences particular voices (of women, minorities, and so on) and 
‘manages’ political-economic arrangements to the continued benefit of 
those who rule. The specific manifestations are shaped by historical and 
cultural contexts but these states reveal patterns similar to Europe’s gendered 
divisions of identity, labour, resources, and power. 


CONCLUSION 


‘The fact is that male supremacy — for that is what it is — is the longest 
running system of organized bullying ever to arise on earth.’* The ‘longest 
running system of organized bullying’ has pervasive effects, not least of 
which is the naturalisation of a masculinist gender order that sustains 
multiple global hierarchies. Feminists argue that we do not accurately 
understand our world(s), nor can we effectively transform them, when we 
ignore how gender shapes our thinking and practice and how global pro- 
cesses have gender-differentiated consequences.” This chapter identifies 
structural linkages among households, states, and global capitalism and — 
through historical-empirical analyses of state-making — documents perva- 
sive gender effects and their importance for reproducing hierarchies. This 
analysis informs a ‘realistic’ understanding of today’s global systems of 
power and prospects for moving toward a preferred world order. 

Contemporary changes in the nature of state sovereignty, political iden- 
tity, and the inter-state system pose complicated issues for women ~— and 
other disempowered groups. State-making historically has institutionalised 
the exclusion of ‘woman’ from political agency and the autonomy, author- 
ity, rationality, and empowerment it implies. Yet the important question, 
as always, is ‘Compared to what?’ In the context of unbridled global 
capitalism, women — and other disempowered groups — can ill afford to 
dispense with whatever ‘protection’ states provide, whether that provision 
is due to the state’s interest in securing social reproduction or political 
legitimation. 

Contemporary changes in the nature of global capitalism are no less 
problematic for women — and other disempowered groups. Capitalism 
historically has institutionalised the exploitation of women’s productive 
and reproductive labour and the exclusion of women from economic power. 
The patriarchal family/household established by state-making is simultan- 
eously a constitutive element of global capitalism. It is here that socially 
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necessary but unpaid work is done. It is here that exploitative relations are 
learned, internalised, and reproduced. It is here that primary identities and 
allegiances ~ to gender, class, race, nation — are established. Ostensibly 
lacking political and economic significance, this profoundly gendered site 
is indispensable for the reproduction (and transformation) of individuals, 
groups, states, and global capitalism. It is thus absolutely essential to our 
understanding of systems of world power and their hierarchical relations. 

Moreover, today’s global economy is marked by shifts to ‘post-Fordism’, 
‘flexibilisation’ of labour, and the expansion of informal sector activities. 
As indicated above these shifts have been characterised as ‘housewifisation’, 
where male workers can no longer anticipate salaried or unionised wage- 
labour employment and find themselves in the situation of housewives: 
atomised, unorganised, and economically insecure. Worldwide, the pat- 
tern is one of increasing distance between a formal sector (of educated, 
well-paid, reasonably secure workers) and an informal sector (of under- 
developed, poorly-paid, highly insecure workers). The informal sector is 
increasing in size and is increasingly male. But this housewifisation of 
men has not translated into greater awareness of and support for women’s 
struggles. Rather, as more men are forced into informal sector activities, 
they compete with women for already scarce resources and income earn- 
ing opportunities. Finally, as fiscal crises and structural adjustment poli- 
cies force states to cut welfare services, women — as society’s nurturers 
and care-takers — are expected to take up the slack. These developments 
further impoverish women and exacerbate gender hierarchy. 

Rightly resentful of economic conditions that deny them secure employ- 
ment, men often wrongly blame women for labour market changes. Strug- 
gles more appropriate to the bargaining table and political arena are then 
played out within the household, where men retain some measure of power. 
Left undisturbed are global systems of power — statism, capitalism, racism, 
masculinism — that disempower the vast majority of the planet’s people. 
And the biosphere is implicated too. The naturalisation of exploitative 
relations that is reproduced in the family/household fuels our exploitation 
of ‘mother nature’ as well. 

Clearly, we all have a lot at stake in how our political systems and 
economic conditions are structured, Gender powerfully shapes these struc- 
tures, their effects, and our historical acceptance of exploitative arrange- 
ments. The ‘new multilateralism’ calls for inclusionary decision-making 
and social equity. From a feminist perspective, moving toward participa- 
tory democracy requires that we rethink citizenship and political authority, 
and its naturalisation of women’s disempowerment. To move toward equi- 
table distribution requires that we rethink the gendered division of labour 
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and its naturalisation of women’s impoverishment. The ideology of unlim- 
ited accumulation, and its principle of unevenness, has historically been 
exploitative of women, nature, and colonised peoples. We have begun 
to recognise the limits of exploiting the biosphere, but not how gender 
ideologies are an obstacle to respecting these limits. 

Most of us would agree that there are no value-free or power-free frame- 
works, practices, or institutions. This implies that there are no simple or 
singular paths to a preferred world order. In the face of these challenges, 
accurate understanding is both more important and more difficult than 
ever. Gender relations - and their reproduction by and for states and 
capitalism — are not coincidental to but constitutive of global hierarchies. 
If we wish to move effectively beyond the latter, we must understand 
accurately the bullying system of gender. 
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4 The Person, the Household, 
the Community, and the 
Globe: notes for a theory 
of multilateralism in a 
turbulent world 


James N. Rosenau 


By juxtaposing two photographs, both of recent origin but already widely 
heralded, it is possible to grasp metaphorically the central tension pres- 
ently racking world affairs. One is a picture of the earth taken from the 
moon, a blue sphere seemingly suspended in timelessness and expressive 
of the large extent to which all humans are confined to the same limited 
space and thus bound by the same vulnerabilities. The other is an intra- 
uterine photograph of a foetus, the beginning of a life set to evolve its own 
identity and to trace its own unique course. Put the pictures next to each 
other and you get a sense of how modern technologies have intensified 
pressures toward both globalisation and localisation, thus fostering cen- 
tralising and decentralising dynamics that are simultaneously reinforcing 
and offsetting tendencies toward both large-scale coherence and narrow 
individualism. 

One picture tells us more vividly than ever before that all people share 
a common fate and the other says no less poignantly that every person has 
a separate being. Those are powerful messages. They frame thought, stimu- 
late and underlie action, give meaning to aspiration. 

And through still other communications technologies, these messages 
are circulated repeatedly on a worldwide scale. As such, as widely shared 
new images of ourselves, they are both sources and reflections of where 
the centralising and decentralising tendencies at work in the world are 
headed — toward global and regional institutions on the one hand and 
community, household or individual interests on the other. They are, in 
short, contradictory images that signify permanence and fragility, univer- 
sality and diversity, continuity and change. More than that, they are im- 
ages that feed off each other, with every increment in the clarity of one 
tending to foster comparable increments in the salience of the other. 
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Powerful and contradictory as the two photographs may be, moreover, 
neither is as objective a picture as it seems at first glance. Upon close 
inspection each conveys a diverse set of images, depending upon who is 
looking at them. For some the earth is not so much a blue sphere as it is 
a vast market. For others it is shrouded in smog and seems a vulnerable 
planet. For still others it appears as a whole fragmented into some 184 
divisive parts, just as some may view it as embracing pockets of like- 
minded publics reaching out across the 184 boundaries for collaboration 
on behalf of shared values. 

Similarly ~ and to extend the photographic metaphor one step further — 
for some the intra-uterine picture is not so much the beginning of an 
autonomous individual as it is that of a lonely figure destined for a tough, 
underprivileged life. For others it depicts a fellow citizen. For still others it 
suggests an aggressive, self-serving person, or an heir in a subsequent gener- 
ation, or still another addition to an adversary’s growing membership. 

Not even our simple symbols, in short, represent shared meanings. Rather, 
they sustain varied and conflicting messages, thereby deepening and ex- 
tending the tensions that are plaguing a troubled world. 

Yet, compelling as they may be, metaphors cannot serve as more than 
signposts on the route to understanding. They provide no clues as to the 
direction, intensity, or differences among the various processes and struc- 
tures that are transforming world affairs. To probe these diverse and dis- 
crepant dynamics, we need to move from metaphoric to systematic analysis. 
Such is the purpose of this chapter. 

Various labels have been used to capture the similarities as well as the 
differences between the globalising and localising processes that are 
reorienting world affairs away from the national arrangements that have 
long served as the foundations of international life. World society, inter- 
dependence, world system, globalism, universalism, internationalisation, 
centralism — these are terms which focus on that dimension of the present 
human condition wherein the dispersion of people, ideas, and goods across 
national boundaries is so extensive as to erode the motivating and legal 
power of territoriality. 

This is not to imply that the idea of territoriality is no longer a huge 
dynamism in world affairs. As will be seen, it has undergone erosion 
among certain elites and supporters of social movements, but there remain 
large areas and regions where geographic space organises thought and 
stimulates action.’ Globalising dynamics, in other words, are not the only 
dimension of the emerging arrangements that are taking humankind be- 
yond a preoccupation with the traditional practices and domains of the 
interstate system. No less powerful is the dimension wherein people, ideas, 
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and goods are converging within narrower bounds, localising dynamics 
that have the effect of decentralising, fragmenting, or otherwise breaking 
up integrated whole systems into competitive subsystems with correspond- 
ingly altered notions of geographic space.” Here the relevant labels include 
subgroupism, nationalism, ethnicity, localism, and a host of others that in 
one way or another denote communities that have long existed within 
more encompassing states or empires. 

Whether they move in globalising or localising directions, these two 
sets of dynamics have a common characteristic: neither is hindered by 
established territorial and jurisdictional barriers. Both are capable of trans- 
gressing these barriers and redirecting the legitimacy sentiments on which 
new structures and processes get founded as people respond to new loci 
of authority and evolve new conceptions of territory. 


THE ANALYTIC CHALLENGE 


A good example of the analytic challenge is provided by the intriguing 
question of whether most, even all, of the diverse, numerous, and startling 
macro developments that have racked world politics in recent years de- 
rived from common micro sources. Is there a connection between the 
liberation of Central Europe, the collapse of communism, the disintegra- 
tion of the former Soviet Union, the intractability of the US deficit, and the 
end of apartheid in South Africa? If so, are these causal ties a product of 
the changing skills and orientations of people? And were these develop- 
ments also linked through the same micro—macro dynamics to the rapid 
rise of the newly industrialised countries of East Asia, the shift in many 
developing countries from authoritarian to democratic regimes, and the 
worldwide swing away from controlled to free-market economies? 

And once one begins to allow for subtle processes of global spread that 
lie beneath the surface of immediately observable interactions, so does it 
become intriguing to ask whether the diffusion of inward-looking, local- 
ising processes also stem from the same roots. Are there, for example, 
causal connections between the fragmentation of the former Soviet Union 
into separate republics and the further deterioration of some of these re- 
publics into subgroups seeking to extend the processes of separatism into 
additional autonomous jurisdictions? Does the breakdown of the former 
Yugoslavia into warring systems also spring, at least partially, from the 
very same forces which have made the transgression of national bounda- 
ries so commonplace? 

So the analytic challenge is not trivial. Meeting it may yield significant 
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insights into the profound paradox wherein macro globalising dynamics 
are fostering micro impulses to resist globalisation and thereby spreading 
the processes of localisation. Indeed, if a positive response to all the fore- 
going queries proves warranted, we will have broken through some of the 
main barriers to greater understanding of multilateralism in a turbulent 


world. 


MICRO ORIENTATIONS 


Controversy attaches to the premise that patterns and changes of individu- 
als at the micro level] contribute to the course of events. Some analysts 
take as given that members of publics are too uninformed, compliant, and 
passive to have significant consequence in public affairs. Multilateralism, 
such an approach presumes, is to be understood and explained by focusing 
on the activities of states, international organisations, transnational cor- 
porations, and perhaps some key domestic groups, all of which so fully 
condition what happens at the micro level as to render superfluous inquir- 
ies into the dynamics at that level. In this perspective, rich and powerful 
elites use modern communications technologies to control the information 
that flows to publics and to shape the terms of public discourse — the inter- 
subjective premises as to what it is possible to think and express and what 
gets excluded from thought. 

I, however, consider developments at the micro level central to both 
day-to-day and long-term trends in world affairs. In a previous work, I 
placed emphasis on the analytic skills and emotional capacities of healthy 
adults.’ These are seen as having expanded in response to a wide range of 
determinants — such as new educational opportunities, the advent of global 
television and other microelectronic technologies used to disseminate in- 
formation, the greater density and complexity of societies, and the emer- 
gence of postmaterialist values — that were sufficiently powerful to make 
people everywhere more skillful than, say, their grandparents. I presume 
these enlarged skills to have enabled citizens in all parts of the world to 
participate in collective action — that is, to join the micro meaningfully to 
the macro.* More than that, the newly acquired skills have empowered 
people everywhere to question elite perspectives and frame thoughts that 
are not fully consistent with the prevailing intersubjective consensuses 
shaped by the rich and powerful. While those who control the mass media 
surely exercise considerable influence over the terms of public discourse, 
and while the wealth of individuals is surely relevant to their capacities to 
think freely, those in the middle and lower classes have been sufficiently 
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empowered by the communications revolution and the experiences of coping 
with an ever more complex and interdependent world to discover their 
own interests and thereby resist and/or modify the intersubjective dis- 
course sustained by upper-class elites. The recent intensification of a 
worldwide distrust of politicians is an obvious indicator of this empower- 
ment at all levels of society. 

It is not enough to posit the skill revolution as the only significant 
change at the micro level contributing to the alterations at work on the 
global scene. Stress also needs to be given to a major change that appears 
to be unfolding in the orientations of people everywhere. The enlarged 
skills have been supplemented by altered horizons. 

There is no shortage of literature on the question of whether recent 
times have been marked by a surge of new orientations among the world’s 
citizens. The collapse of the Soviet empire and the abandonment of com- 
mand economies in all regions of the world have produced extensive 
commentary about movement along a continuum which ranges from accept- 
ance of authoritarian regimes at one extreme to demands for democratic 
government at the other. There appears to be a near-universal consensus 
that the movement is unidirectional: away from authoritarian pratices and 
toward democratic politics. The difficulty with this continuum hypothesis 
is that there is no theoretic basis for denying that the movement could be 
reversed or that it may be only temporary. 

Yet, there is another dimension along which micro orientations appear 
to be changing. It is a continuum that involves shifting notions about the 
nature, scope, and importance of territory. At one extreme on this con- 
tinuum territorial identity is paramount, whereas at the other it is essen- 
tially irrelevant. Some people attach meaning to geographic space, viewing 
it as part and parcel of their very being, an integral feature of their fam- 
ily’s history, a land in which their dead are buried and from which they 
derive cultural and material nourishment. Those at the other extreme of the 
continuum accord higher priority to their occupations, social values, spir- 
itual commitments, or professional affiliations than they do their home- 
lands. As previously implied, however, all along the continuum, including 
the two extremes, territory is not necessarily equated with nation-state 
boundaries. Partly because the expansion of their analytic skills has ena- 
bled people to disassociate their notion of valued territory from the histor- 
ical space controlled by their states, and partly because the states themselves 
are undergoing a diminution in their ability to exercise effective control 
over their spaces, territorial attachments have become increasingly vari- 
able. In some cases the alienation from states and the dictates of cultural 
history have contracted the space regarded as precious (subgroupism). In 
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other cases the scope of territorial attachments has extended well beyond 
national boundaries (transnationalism). In still other cases, the territorial 
attachments have not changed and remain as strong as ever (nationalism). 

Is not the image of the earth as a blue sphere likely to erode peoples’ 
sense of geographic attachment? Will they not be less impressed with the 
thought that there are Chinese, Canadian, or any other national boundaries 
when they see the world through lenses deep in outer space? On the other 
hand, do not recent events in the former Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia point to a retreat to subgroup identities and thus an ever- 
greater value being attached to land — to the supremacy of the symbols 
represented by the intra-uterine photograph? 

Three more specific examples provide further insights into the potential 
variability of micro orientations. One is illustrative of the nonterritorial 
extreme on the continuum. It depicts the new roles to which interdepend- 
ence and the globalisation of national economies have given rise and, in 
so doing, suggests that the responsibilities inherent in such roles tend to 
loosen, if not to liberate, their occupants from the psychological con- 


straints of territory: 


Commercial pilots, computer programmers, international bankers, me- 
dia specialists, oil riggers, entertainment celebrities, ecology experts, 
demographers, accountants, professors, athletes — these compose a new 
breed of men and women for whom religion, culture, and nationality 
can seem only marginal elements in a working identity. 


In contrast to the incentives to move toward the non-territorial extreme 
of the continuum are those that undermine such tendencies and, in effect, 
heighten the sensitivity of individuals to the limits of a boundary-spanning 
world that lacks a sense of territoriality. Consider, for example, the plight 
of Russians in the collapse and subsequent fragmentation of the Soviet 
Union. ‘Many people,’ it was reported, were left ‘feeling robbed of a sense 
of place, of purpose and of identity.’ Composed of 130 nationalities and 
ethnic groups and 31 autonomous republics and regions, but no longer 
held together by a common mission, the ‘meaning’ of Russia can be per- 
plexing to those who live on its land. As one writer to a Russian news- 
paper put it, ‘I am a citizen of a nonexistent state, and I don’t know where 
I live. Is it the Commonwealth of Independent States, or is it the Russian 
Federated Republic? Is it Siberia, and is it the Sovereign Republic of 
Altai?’” 

The information revolution also can be a dislocating influence for micro 
orientations. Even as people can benefit from the new worldwide flows of 
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information, so can they be isolated by these flows and thereby be re- 
minded that something important is lacking in a borderless world where 
the boundaries of community have become global in scope. As one ob- 
server puts it, 


When people in villages traditionally got together to talk, they talked 
about what they had in common. What the weather was like and what 
it meant for the crops; what the people in the next village were up to 
and if they meant harm; who in town was causing trouble and who 
needed help. The talk had real content, and the smaller the village the 
deeper the content was because everyone could agree on what was 
important — the talk was rooted in the particular facts of its local exist- 
ence. By contrast, it obviously makes little sense for the global village 
to talk about the weather, since while some are harvesting others are 
planting. ... Since we must restrict our conversations to what we have 
in common, our global-village campfires are not as productive as the old 
tribal ones. We can find subjects of interest to all only by erasing con- 
tent, paring away information ~ the things that interest me may not 
interest, or even be comprehensible, to you.® 


The question arises as to whether the contradictory shifts in orientations 
towards globalisation or localisation derive systematically from the same 
sources. More specifically, is the likelihood of individuals moving in a 
subnational or transnational] direction linked to their socio-economic well- 
being? Conceivably, the key distinction is less a function of degree of 
wealth and more one of degree of potential economic threats from abroad, 
of who is advantaged and who is disadvantaged by global competition. 
In short, although there is probably some correlation between wealth and 
orientations toward territoriality, the fit is far from perfect and may ac- 
count for only a limited degree of the variance. 


IMAGINED SUBNATIONAL, SUPRANATIONAL, AND 
TRANSNATIONAL COMMUNITIES 


In addition to not being hindered by established territorial barriers, there 
is a second, equally important characteristic that globalising and localising 
dynamics share: both are sustained by imagined communities, that is, by 
structures and processes that are desired and believed to be feasible as 
means of linking together the interests, values, and futures of people who 
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do not know each other but who are nonetheless regarded as fellow mem- 
bers of the same collectivity. Put differently, they are imagined commu- 
nities in the sense that they have yet to achieve political autonomy, economic 
viability, and social coherence even though the mental and emotional pre- 
dispositions necessary to establish them are sufficiently widespread to foster 
hope that the imagined can be transformed into the real. 

National states continue to function as central political actors and, as 
such, they have concrete and observable structures; yet, globalising or 
localising dynamics are sufficiently powerful to encourage imagining supra- 
national, transnational, or subnational communities that can serve needs 
and wants better. Such imagined communities may or may not replace 
States, and they may or may not acquire concrete, discernible form, but the 
dynamics presently at work in world affairs make these nascent commu- 
nities formidable contenders as engines of change and sources of power in 
the years ahead. 

That imagination can underlie the formation of historic communities 
has been persuasively demonstrated by Anderson’s account of how nations 
evolved over the last several hundred years.° Reinforced by the advent 
of print media, which in turn led to the refinement of distinct languages 
attached to particular cultures, nations existed initially in the imaginations 
of elites, who increasingly appreciated that their language and culture 
delineated unknown others with whom they had much in common. With 
the passage of time these imagined communities gradually acquired spe- 
cific form as the course of events were interpreted consistent with the 
values and aspirations of those believed to be the nation’s membership. 
Such responses eventually became so patterned — so habitual as motives 
and so regular as behaviour — as to eventuate in structures and processes 
that were historically grounded. 

While the lessons of history provide ample evidence as to the shape of 
imagined national communities — their main components being the achieve- 
ment of political autonomy, sovereignty, acceptance as a state in the in- 
terstate system, a viable economy, and a consensual society sharing in a 
distinctive culture — the main structures of supranational, transnational, 
and subnational communities envisioned by those caught up in globalising 
and localising processes are less clear-cut, marked by considerable variety, 
and in some cases so inchoate as to defy articulation. To map and evaluate 
the multilateralism inherent in globalisation and localisation, however, we 
need to delineate at least the bare outlines of these communities as they 
are imagined by those whose jobs or life-situations have oriented them 
away from their national communities. 
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SUBNATIONAL COMMUNITIES 


Since the localising processes are often propelled by imagined political 
autonomy and thus closely resemble the nationalism that gave rise to and 
sustains nation-states, the imagined communities at the subnational level 
are more easily outlined than are those underlying globalising processes at 
the supranational and transnational levels. At least three different forms of 
community are imagined as the culmination of localising processes. One 
that I shall call the ‘territorial community’, involves ethnic, linguistic, and/ 
or cultural ties that are linked to a historically-specific territory considered 
as the homeland of a nation that is imagined as achieving sovereign state- 
hood. A second — here labelled simply the ‘subgroup’ — derives its coher- 
ence in the imagination less from territorial and cultural attachments and 
more from shared interests that can be advanced or protected without the 
establishment of statehood. A third community imagined in the context 
of localising dynamics is the ‘household’ — that small, face-to-face unit 
organised around family ties that imagines itself as closely knit and sur- 
viving in the face of economic adversities and political upheavals. It is 
important to emphasise that while the household consists of few individuals, 
it is nevertheless a form of community in the sense that it is founded on 
a vision of enduring bonds sustained by cooperation among its members.’° 

The territorial community is the most pervasive and conspicuous of 
those that drive localising dynamics. Recent history offers a plentitude of 
examples of how the tendencies toward decentralisation can convert im- 
agined communities into concrete entities. Territory and shared culture are 
central to some localising processes, just as they lie at the core of imag- 
ined and actual national communities. 

The dynamics which drive localising processes are not limited to an 
attachment to a widely shared culture located in a specific territory. Sub- 
groups and households can also dominate imaginations. In the case of the 
former, the fragmentation of Mafia organisations and the splintering of 
religious organisations exemplify movement toward imagined commun- 
ities that are stimulated less by territoriality and more by alienation from 
a parent group. 

What, then, are the characteristics of imagined subgroups not associated 
with a particular geographic space? The answer varies, depending on the 
nature and purposes of the fragmenting whole system. In some instances 
— for example a breakaway union local — the community is imagined to 
have more effective control over, or representation by, a subset of the 
original collectivity’s membership. In other cases — such as the transfer of 
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responsibilities to the field offices of a bureaucracy — the local entity may 
be imagined as more capable of managing the available resources than is 
the parent organisation. In still other situations — such as the splitting off 
of a rival political party ~ an ideological cleavage may lead to imagining 
amore ‘pure’ subgroup through the accomplishment of a successful break 
with the existing hierarchical arrangements. 

Perhaps the most elaborately imagined culmination of localising dy- 
namics is the household. Where the pragmatic orientations of subgroups 
do not compel grand formulations, the difficult, often precarious position 
of households in an ever-more interdependent world appears to be grist for 
philosophical contemplation. Defined as ‘the smallest unit of civil soci- 
ety’, and conceived ‘as both a polity and an economy’, the household has 
recently been posited as the core unit around which an alternative to 
mainstream models of economic development can and ought to be framed."! 
Where the mainstream models are urban-centered and emphasise rapid 
growth and industrialisation, the alternative model ‘places the emphasis on 
autonomy in the decision-making of territorially organised communities, 
local self-reliance (but not autarchy), direct (participatory) democracy, and 
experiential social learning. . . . Centered on people rather than profits, it 
faces a profit-driven development as its dialectical other.’'” Stated more 
conceptually, ‘just as the paradigm in dominance approaches the question 
of economic growth from the perspective of the firm, which is the foun- 
dation of neoclassical economics, so an alternative development, based as 
it must be on the life spaces of civil society, approaches the question of 
an improvement in the conditions of life and livelihood from a perspective 
of the household.’? Accordingly, the alternative model has been labelled 
the ‘empowerment approach’,"* a term that anticipates our exploration of 
how micro-macro interactions may be relevant to the dynamics of 
globalisation and its corollaries. 


SUPRANATIONAL AND TRANSNATIONAL COMMUNITIES 


Perhaps because of the diversity and rapidity of globalising dynamics, 
outlines of imagined supranational] and transnational communities that drive 
these dynamics are not easily set forth. They range from communities that 
have been the subject of repeated articulations to others that are only 
barely discernible in the actions and words of disparate leaders. More 
precisely, imagined supranational communities — those in which states are 
subordinated to higher authorities created and sustained by the interstate 
system — have long been clearly articulated, whereas imagined transnational 
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communities ~ those that span national boundaries but are essentially in- 
dependent of the interstate system — are more often than not ill-defined and 
marked by contradiction. 

Four types of supranational communities stand out as examples of how 
globalising dynamics are imagined to culminate in authority structures that 
subsume states. One rests on the notion that some form of world govern- 
ment — more likely a confederation or a loose federation than a unitary 
system — can and ought to be created, an idea that has been the subject of 
an extensive literature even though few concrete steps have ever been 
taken that might eventuate in the supranational authority necessary to the 
governance of such a system. A second type of imagined supranational 
community, also the focus of considerable analysis but much more devel- 
oped in so far as the evolution of concrete institutions and practices are 
concerned, is the international regime, of which many have moved toward 
a modicum of realisation in such issue-areas as oil, oceans, nuclear pro- 
liferation, arms control, monetary and financial exchanges, and so on.‘ 
Regional political unions are a third type of imagined supranational com- 
munity, with the halting steps toward continent-wide authority structures 
in Europe offering the most obvious illustration in this regard. The fourth 
example is the United Nations system, its charter and its many agencies, 
all of which have acquired seemingly greater authority since the end of the 
Cold War even as there are also many ways in which the UN remains 
merely an instrument of the collective will of its member states.'® 

In comparison to the clarity with which schemes for world government, 
international regimes, European union, and the UN have been articulated 
in the imagination of analysts and the efforts of political leaders, those that 
envision transnational communities are mostly obscure and ambiguous. In 
some cases, to be sure, such communities are readily manifest in the words 
and actions of their leaders and members. Consider diasporas — those 
‘ethnic minority groups of migrant origins residing and acting in host 
countries but maintaining strong sentimental and material links with their 
countries of origin.’'’ The Greek, Irish, Jewish, Armenian, and many other 
disasporas have evolved a number of ways of reinforcing their shared 
symbols and cultural ties, operating clear lines of communication, distrib- 
uting financial and material assistance to their more beleaguered members, 
and otherwise maintaining their bonds and contacts across national and 
generational boundaries. In effect, some diasporas stand out as having 
successfully exploited diverse globalising dynamics in such a way as to 
convert their imaginations into tangible realities. 

But diasporas are essentially exceptions to a general pattern in which 
the outlines of imagined transnational communities reek of inarticulate 
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premises, ambiguous goals, inchoate structures, and irregular processes. 
Whether it be the environmental, feminist, peace, or Islamist movement 
(to cite only the more conspicuous of those presently extant), the symbols, 
memberships, modes of interaction, and hierarchical arrangements are, at 
best, variable and informal.’® Such movements tend to improvise from 
issue to issue, sometimes circumventing national governments and some- 
times working with them, but at al] times eschewing efforts to develop and 
intrude formal structures into their deliberations and activities. These 
qualities are readily discernible in this effort to generalise across social 
movements and posit them as culminating in ‘the Third System’: 


We called this the ‘third system’ not just by analogy with the Third 
World. The state and the market are the two main sources of power 
exercised over people. But people have an autonomous power, legiti- 
mately theirs. The ‘third system’ is that part of the people which is 
reaching a critical consciousness of their role. It is not a party or an 
organization; it constitutes a movement of those free associations, citi- 
zens and militants, who perceive that the essence of history is the end- 
less struggle by which people try to master their own destiny — the 
process of humanization of man.” 


None of the foregoing is to imply that the drift away from nation-states 
stimulated by localising and globalising dynamics is likely to lead to their 
ultimate replacement by other types of political structures. Some imagined 
communities may eventually become observable realities, but the empir- 
ical processes of spread that lead to the conversion of ideas into historic 
structures and processes are conceived as only capable of being local or 
global in scale. Most states can employ their quasi-monopoly over the use 
of force to prevent imagined subnational communities from getting estab- 
lished as autonomous entities. Similarly, while CNN, mass migrations, 
and the internationalisation of production may sustain a spread of globalising 
dynamics, few cascading sequences actually encircle and encompass the 
entire globe. 

Whatever may be the limits on the processes of localisation and global- 
isation, the actual limits are less relevant for analytic purposes than the 
potential of an unlimited spread. What matters is the perceived absence of 
established territorial and jurisdictional barriers. Such perceptions nourish 
the motives and sustain the pressures to move toward the realisation of 
imagined communities. As long as technological developments and eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural processes encourage the belief that further 
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spread is feasible, so will the momentum of globalising and localising 
dynamics be a major feature of the historical landscape. 

There are powerful interaction effects between the imagined and the 
real, between ideational structures and technological innovations, between 
future-oriented aspirations and prevailing economic, social and political 
practices. Hence it is not sufficient to downplay the prospects for the 
imagined communities by calling attention to the localising dynamics as 
evidence that globalisation is an exaggerated fantasy or by highlighting 
global dynamics to demonstrate that worldwide localisation is a mirage. 
To repeat, both are at work, both feed off the other, and these contradic- 
tory realities are likely to persist as long as the potential for supranational 
or subnational interaction sequences readily transgressing national juris- 
dictions is woven into the fabric of the prevailing human condition. 


UNTAPPED IMAGINATIONS 


While the power of imagined communities cannot be discounted, attention 
also needs to be paid to the possibility that some globalising dynamics are 
not conducive to envisioning larger communities. It is hardly surprising, 
for example, that imagined transnational communities are sparse and ill- 
defined. Many globalising processes are driven by technology and their 
own momentum, with the result that in these respects there are few incen- 
tives to frame goals that outline desired authority arrangements, much less 
to aspire to cultural bonds and visions of new community structures. Thus 
diasporas and social movements can quickly coordinate with counterparts 
abroad, Thus, too, private organisations can easily transgress national 
boundaries on behalf of beleaguered citizens elsewhere: a quintessential 
example of how modern communication technologies have facilitated the 
spread of global norms is provided by the French journal, Actuel, which 
was so upset by the crackdown in Tiananmen Square that, having com- 
piled a mock edition of the People’s Daily that contained numerous ac- 
counts the Chinese leadership did not want their people to read, sent it to 
every fax machine in China in the fall of 1989.” 

Less conspicuous, but surely no less important, are the ways in which 
these technological dynamics have also contributed to localising pro- 
cesses. As indicated by the way in which television stations quickly become 
the focal point of mass uprisings, the availability of fax machines, VCRs, 
and the other mainstays of the microelectronic revolution are crucial to the 
mobilisation of subgroups and the focusing of publics on their own local 


concerns. 
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But the very same technologies can also operate to dampen the imagi- 
nation, suppress the inclination to form bonds to a community, and thereby 
foster self-serving individualism. Multinational corporations and profes- 
sional societies are a realm in which the dynamics of globalisation can 
curb the spirit of community and encourage the narrowing of horizons to 
one’s self and the advancement of one’s expertise. Such organisations are 
major players in the transnational world, but their interests are largely 
material and confined to short-term expectations. To be sure, multinational 
corporations can be models of organisational efficiency, both in terms of 
enhancing internal coherence and manoeuvring around the boundaries of 
the interstate system. Yet, being primarily concerned with economic mat- 
ters and thus not offending any potential markets, they eschew giving 
voice to imagined communities. 

Is this to say that the imaginations of people who occupy roles in the 
transnational world are dormant and untapped, that they lack a vision of 
the future other than that of servicing the bottom line or advancing their 
professional interests? Is there a transnational equivalent of the household, 
the smallest unit in which globalising dynamics may culminate? If neigh- 
bourhoods form vigilante groups and militia to defend their households 
when localising processes become stressful, to what units of authority do 
those whose community ties have been severed by globalising dynamics 
revert when their well-being is under seige? 


MICRO-MACRO INTERACTIONS AS GLOBALISING AND 
LOCALISING PROCESSES 


We have still to address how individuals respond to the dislocations of an 
ever-more interdependent world. It is to these concerns that we now turn. 
There are good reasons to anticipate that micro—macro interactions may 
link into globalising dynamics and their fragmenting corollaries somewhat 
differently in the economic, social, and political realms. 


The Economic Realm 


The dynamics operative in the economic realm are relatively tangible and 
easy to discern. The frequent occasions when changes in the Tokyo stock 
market lead to ripple effects in New York and London are illustrative of 
how commonplace it has become to witness the functioning of a world 


economy. 
And just as technological advances have provided the facilities for rapid 
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and widespread globalisation, so have transformations in the economic 
realm been a prime source of the interests and markets that underlie the 
acceleration of globalising processes. The financial deregulations that opened 
up national boundaries to the flow of money in the 1970s were accom- 
panied by the advent of a new kind of production organisation that fostered 
the rapid spread of workers, plants, and goods across borders. Starting in 
the technologically most advanced sectors of the global economy, and 
following the economic crisis of 1973-4, a structural change in the global 
economy evolved wherein production became geared to limited orders for 
a variety of specialised markets which, in turn, fostered organisational 
arrangements that began to replace the large plants that produced standard- 
ised goods. And as capital became increasingly internationalised, so did 
groups of producers and plants in different territorial jurisdictions become 
linked in order to supply markets in many countries, all of which pro- 
moted and sustained an internationalisation of production. 

The internationalisation of production has served as a powerful stimulus 
to globalisation. Indeed, changes in economic structure have permeated 
well beyond finance and production; their effects can be traced to the core 
of recent developments in world politics. The spate of shifts in the foreign 
policies of states that have turned toward democratic institutions and capi- 
talist economies is illustrative in this regard. 

The micro inputs into such global economic outcomes derive from a 
readiness to ignore whatever protection national boundaries afford and, 
instead, to favour full participation in the world economy. Where individu- 
als holding such attitudes predominate on a society-wide scale, the support 
for a free and open trading system is likely to be converted into lower 
tariff barriers, the formation of common markets, the transnational transfer 
of currencies, and a variety of other policies which facilitate the global 
flow of goods and services. On the other hand, strong micro and macro 
reactions against the internationalisation of production are possible. Some 
individuals feel their livelihood is threatened by freer trade and a wider 
distribution of production facilities, with the result that micro inputs, from 
strikes to protest rallies, reflecting protectionist sentiments and economic 
nationalism may surface whenever sharp turns occur in the global economy. 
It is doubtful, however, that the localising tendencies inherent in economic 
nationalism are likely to offset the globalising tendencies associated with 
free-trade orientations. As previously noted, the internationalisation of 
production has become so pervasive that too many people hold jobs linked 
into the world economy for economic nationalism to spread far and wide 
at the micro level. Some trade wars may well flower as the world moves 
increasingly beyond the Cold War preoccupations with military security, 
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but the globalisation of national economies makes it unlikely that these 
will ever evolve the fervour and intensity of such wars in earlier eras. 

In short, micro—macro interactions in the economic realm do give rise 
to globalising and localising tendencies that are corollaries of each other, 
but the connections are essentially weak and subject to much variation. If 
anything, there is a greater likelihood that the micro consequences of an 
expanding world economy will evoke economic transnationalism at the 
micro level — an orientation that acknowledges no territorial boundaries 
and focuses on the ways in which the internationalisation of production 
and services can be exploited on behalf of narrow, self-serving interests. 

The self-serving interests induced by globalising processes are further 
served by a continuing refinement of consumer tastes. As the internation- 
alisation of production yields goods increasingly tailored to specialised 
markets, as people thus become increasingly accustomed to acquiring goods 
made abroad, and/or as they are increasingly exposed to the existence and 
appeal of foreign-made products through television and other media of the 
microelectronic revolution, the boundaries of their countries will decreas- 
ingly seem co-terminous with the markets relevant to their tastes and well- 
being. Neither localising processes nor economic nationalism, in other 
words, will offer much of a match for the dynamics of the world economy 
at the micro level. 


The Social Realm 


If the economic realm tends to encourage micro transnational orientations 
that are essentially private and self-serving, the social realm embraces 
people who think and feel in aggregate terms, who see themselves in 
association with counterparts abroad working on shared problems and 
evolving or sustaining institutions that can enhance their goals. Thus have 
national jurisdictions been trangressed by individuals belonging to diasporas, 
professional societies, subnational governments, social movements, and a 
host of other non-economic and nonpolitical organisations. And thus too 
have a variety of ideas, cultural norms, aesthetic criteria, religious alterna- 
tives, and humanistic values spread across continents and regions, thereby 
infusing some concrete substance into the concept of a world society.”’ 
The notion of globally-shared perspectives that move people at the micro 
level to engage in new forms of behaviour may still be largely confined 
to activists concerned about human rights and environmental issues, but 
wider traces of universalising tendencies are not difficult to find. There is 
persuasive evidence, for example, that in advanced industrial societies the 
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younger generations are less and less likely to subscribe to material values, 
preferring instead a wide range of postmaterialist values.” 

Put differently, it would be a mistake to locate the roots of these emer- 
gent tendencies exclusively in the transnational roles that are the product 
of mounting interdependence. The activities of a jet-setting elite is surely 
a critical element of the globalising dynamics, but micro predispositions 
centred on distant shores derive from a variety of sources in addition to 
role requirements. Fear, curiosity, civic values, social conscience, empathy 
for the underprivileged, concern about the environment — all such pre- 
occupations have been heightened by the increasing irrelevance of territor- 
iality and a lessening reliance on the state. 

AS previously implied, these micro tendencies in the social realm are 
associated with some conspicuous globalising dynamics at the macro level. 
Consider, for example, the Earth Summit which the interstate system 
convened in June, 1992, to frame, coordinate, and adopt official policies 
toward environmental threats and challenges. Its deliberations in Rio de 
Janeiro were paralleled by the Global Forum, an organisation of non- 
governmental groups from all parts of the world which met simultaneously 
in Rio to express their views and offer critiques of actions taken at the 
Earth Summit. Attended by more than 15 000 participants, the Forum’s 
presence in Rio is perhaps the most concrete illustration of the extent to 
which the global system has undergone bifurcation into two independent 
but interactive worlds, one state-centric and the other multi-centric.” 

The mushrooming of social movements in recent years offers still 
another instance of micro—macro interactions induced by globalising 
dynamics. Indeed, precisely because they are lacking in formal structures, 
social movements are quintessentially expressive of how micro inputs give 
rise to transnational macro consequences. They have no definite member- 
ships or authority structures; they consist of as many people, as much 
territory, and as many issues as seems appropriate to the people involved; 
they have no central headquarters and are spread across numerous locales; 
and they are all-inclusive, excluding no one and embracing anyone who 
wishes to be part of the movement. More often than not, social movements 
are organised around a salient set of issues — like those that highlight the 
concerns of feminists, environmentalists, or peace activists. They have 
thus become, despite the informality of their foundations, constituent parts 
of the macro processes and structures that presently mark the global scene. 
They contribute importantly to the noneconomic fabric of ties facilitated 
by the new communications and transportation technologies. Put even 
more strongly, ‘The point about these antisystemic movements is that they 
often elude the traditional categories of nation, state, and class. They 
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articulate new ways of experiencing life, a new attitude to time and space, 
a new sense of history and identity.’” 

Much the same can be said about tourism — which is the world’s largest 
industry and the most personalised example of micro interactions that are 
transnational in scope — religions, migrations, and cultural exchanges. All 
of these activities are part and parcel of the process whereby ideas and 
people transgress national boundaries and fashion networks of interaction 
that ignore or otherwise spread well beyond the principles of territoriality. 

Even organised crime, which appears to have undergone considerable 
expansion with the advent of marketisation in the former communist empire, 
has become a major stimulus to the evolution of large-scale transnational 
networks.”> Not surprisingly, for example, the search for new drug markets 
is driving crime syndicates to approach counterparts abroad through whom 
they can distribute their trade. A recent murder of Italy’s top Mafia inves- 
tigator is illustrative: in explaining the event, a Western narcotics official 
observed, ‘The Colombians don’t have a distribution network in Europe, 
and the Mafia does. The US is saturated. This is the new market.’ 

Although perhaps more difficult to trace, it also seems likely that global- 
ising processes in the social realm have contributed to fragmenting corol- 
laries — that is, to micro—macro interactions which intensify localising 
dynamics. Surely, for example, some of the xenophobic fervour of terri- 
torial communities presently unfolding throughout the world is a reaction 
to the complexities and challenges inherent in the rapid expansion of glo- 
bal interdependence. Recognising that their states are increasingly caught 
up in the globalisation of national economies and thus feeling unprotected 
by their governments, the leaders and members of these communities have 
retreated behind perspectives and policies that highlight their distinct and 
separate subgroup identities. In some cases these retreats have even led to 
mass migrations, to searches for new and more friendly locales in which 
subgroup ties can be preserved and enhanced. Some part of the pervasive 
and worldwide alienation from national politics and politicians, moreover, 
can be easily interpreted as localising micro responses to macro globalising 
dynamics. 


The Political Realm 


Both the causal links between globalising and localising dynamics on the 
one hand and micro and macro actors on the other are especially conspicu- 
ous in the political realm. Denmark’s original rejection and subsequent 
acceptance of the Maastricht treaty is illustrative. Virtually by definition, 
the Danish referenda pitted the virtues of centralisation against those of 
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decentralisation. The idea of a supranational authority proved so trouble- 
some for the Danes that the margin of victory in both referenda was very 
narrow (as it was in France and Great Britain as well). That is, resistance 
to centralisation created an authority crisis for both the country and the 
European Community. As such, as a process in which central authority 
was challenged, the Danish referenda were but another instance of a long- 
term worldwide trend, a pattern in which newly acquired skills and con- 
fidence on the part of micro actors underlies a shift from traditional to 
performance criteria of legitimacy and thereby gives rise to stalemate and 
paralysis among macro actors. Authority crises of this sort are not only 
global in scope, but they also mark politics at all levels of governance, 
from the local to the national to the regional to the international. And as 
macro institutions at all levels become increasingly mired in crises and 
conflict, so do these consequences exacerbate the concerns of individuals 
or otherwise feed back into the conduct of micro actors. 

And why are people challenging and resisting central authorities? The 
reasons are many, but a main one is that the dynamics of globalisation are 
rendering conventional means of governance increasingly difficult. Nei- 
ther national nor local governments can on their own cope with the fallout 
of the world’s rapidly growing interdependence. Goods, services, money, 
ideas, polluted air and water, drugs, AIDS, terrorists, migrants, crime — to 
mention only some of the more obvious globalising dynamics — move too 
quickly and consequentially across established political boundaries for 
governments to control sufficiently to satisfy their constituents. Thus is the 
world now witness to both the internationalisation of conflict and the 
internationalisation of cooperation. The inability of governments to solve 
major problems leads to cooperation among them even as it also results in 
their fragmentation. Both the Danish government’s aspiration to European 
unity and a large part of their public’s rejection of the idea are part and 
parcel of the same underlying global processes. 

That micro—macro interactions are fostering conflict in diverse parts of 
the world is easier to describe than to explain. Description would stress 
crowds in far-flung parts of the world gathering in town squares to protest 
prevailing conditions and angrily demanding reforms. Starting late in the 
1980s, a number of cities and countries in the world were the site of such 
scenes, of authority crises in which people aggregated their complaints 
and indicated they were no longer willing to settle for the status quo.”’ 
While each of these authority crises doubtless flowered out of their own 
path-dependent roots, their occurrence at roughly the same moment in 
history suggests that they also had common sources, that globalising dy- 
namics were spreading conflict beyond national jurisdiction. But how to 
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account for this spread? Clearly, subtle processes of emulation facilitated 
by the instruments of the microelectronic revolution lie at the heart of the 
explanation. The idea of challenging authority gets planted in peoples’ 
minds by scenes on their television screens of groups and crowds else- 
where in the world successfully evoking responses, even compliance, from 
governments. And once the idea is planted in a micro soil of unease and 
discontent rendered especially fertile by the complexities of an ever-more 
interdependent world, similar action can follow. In such a soil it can take 
only a minor incident for people to convert their new-found, transnationally- 
induced readiness to resort to conflict into street protests.”* Although it 
may be more circuitous, the internationalisation of conflict is no less dy- 
namic than internationalisation of production or the internationalisation of 
information. 

Much the same can be said about the globalisation of cooperation, It 
does not seem like mere coincidence, for example, that in 1988 alone 
some six wars, along with several long-standing situations endlessly on 
the brink of war, either came to a halt or moved significantly toward 
accommodation. On the contrary, subtle indicators of emulative processes 
can again be discerned that point to the operation of globalising processes. 
In these cases, however, the processes of emulation involved governmen- 
tal elites, who perceived successful peace negotiations elsewhere as con- 
taining lessons for their own situations, more than it did mass publics, 
whose war-weariness was neither dependent upon stimuli from abroad nor 
conducive to the holding of protest rallies in town squares.” 

In addition, the globalisation of cooperation has acquired momentum 
from institutional sources. It is no accident that increasingly the initiatives 
of the United Nations, the IMF, Amnesty International, and other IGOs 
and INGOs transgress national boundaries. Such activities — not to men- 
tion the conduct of internationally supervised elections or of the interna- 
tional regimes that process environmental, wildlife, oceans, and many other 
interdependence issues — can be readily interpreted as globalising responses 
to localised conditions. The availability of these transnational mechanisms 
has made it possible for localised impulses toward cooperation to find 
external support, thereby further expanding the internationalisation of 


cooperation. 


CONCLUSION 


It bears repeating that the foregoing analysis amounts to little more than 
a map of a very rugged terrain. We have taken note of those points in 
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world affairs where globalising and localising dynamics converge, clash, 
or otherwise get reconciled. And we have also drawn the coordinates on 
the map which locate where and how micro and macro phenomena inter- 
act. As a consequence of this tour of the global horizon, it can be safely 
concluded that we have uncovered some of the deeper tensions at work in 
world politics. Our survey of the causal webs which underlie the course 
of events in the economic, social, and political realms is far from complete 
~ and is best viewed simply as a research agenda for the future — but it 
does offer at least a tentative answer to the questions raised earlier about 
whether the macro developments of recent years derive from common 
micro sources. The response appears to be positive. The dynamism of 
clashing globalising and localising forces does not seem to be confined to 
one country or region of the world. The reconceptualisations of territory, 
the transnationalisation of economies, the activities of social movements, 
the advent of postmaterial values, and the pervasiveness of authority crises 
— all sustained by exploding communications and transportation techno- 
logies — are global in scope. It is not unreasonable to presume that the 
interactive processes of globalisation and localisation account for the simul- 
taneity of so many striking developments in recent years and are likely to 
continue to serve as a uniform foundation for multilateralism in the years 
ahead. 

Does this point to the realisation of a liberal conception of globalisation 
in which the diffusion of information, goods, and services steadily fosters 
a worldwide culture that maximises rational conduct on behalf of univer- 
salistic values? Not necessarily. As has been noted throughout, the progress 
of globalising processes is bound to stimulate and sustain counterpressures, 
localising tendencies that are already deeply entrenched in the needs for 
communal support and the preservation of households. Even as multi- 
lateralism increasingly becomes a way of life, in short, so can it be antici- 
pated that the tensions between centralising and decentralising forces will 
remain acute and persist for the foreseeable future. Neither the subtle 
symbols of the world inherent in the intra-uterine photographs nor those 
generated by the pictures of the earth taken in outer space are headed for 


obsolescence. 
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THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


The world is presently undergoing a transformation involving states, civil 
society, the market, and domestic and international institutions. The 
transformation is not only economic or political, it is also cultural. It is not 
limited to a particular level, but extends from grassroot and local levels to 
national, regional, and global levels, all closely interdependent. National 
societies of all world regions are affected each in different ways, yet their 
changes are closely related to each other. The high degree of interdepend- 
ence does not permit any society to stay out of this global process. Multi- 
lateralism, on the international level, is also part of the process, affected 
as it is by the changes in its component units. 

The present process of transformation is so fundamental that it cannot 
be accurately grasped unless the analyst’s mind is free from the 
presuppositions and prejudices which are part of the established order and 
therefore are also bound to lose their meaning once the order itself becomes 
obsolescent. One such presupposition is the habit of treating the domestic 
and the international as two separate realities, related but independent 
from each other. It is useful, in this connection, to remind ourselves that 
this distinction has been the consequence of another historical global 
transformation; that is the emergence in Europe of the Western modern 
inter-state system. The present process of transition from a bipolar ideo- 
logical world to a political-economic multilateral world is of comparable 
significance to the sixteenth to seventeenth century European process of 
modernisation which gave birth to the Western modern world; that is the 
beginning of European economic hegemony backed up by the Western 
inter-state system. Its pluralism suited well the international division of 
labour in a single world system. As we enter into an age where a ‘new 
world order’ is proposed by the hegemon who has overcome the bipolarity 
of the Cold War, the sixteenth century Europe which overcame the bi- 
polarity of the wars of religion is of special interest. 
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The great difference between sixteenth century Europe and the world of 
today is that the major ideas which helped build the Westphalian system 
are now put into question. The trend is not towards simplification of a 
complex order, as was the case when Europe transformed its feudal 
structures into a modern order, but rather towards a resurgence of complex 
realities ‘occulted’ by Western modern world formalism.’ In the pre-modern 
societies, there were quite a number of institutions which performed some 
of the functions now subsumed under state authority. Modernisation meant 
doing away with all of them in order to give to the state its power, its 
legitimacy, and its identity. The suppression of the intermediate institutions 
by the state is only one example among many others, of how modernisation 
meant the occultation of pre-modern social discourses and the suppression 
of many concepts, medieval or pre-modern, unacceptable to the homo 
novus of the time. 

The present world in transition is not following the path predicted by 
the various versions of the ‘orthodox’ modernisation theories, Marxist or 
functionalist. They all assumed that the post-colonial non-Western states 
were going to modernise following the path of the Western modern societies. 
Consequently, they believed that at the end of the day, international society 
would be composed by modern nation states on the Western European 
model, and that they would constitute an inter-state system, developing 
their multilateral interactions within an economic world system with a 
horizontal division of labour. 

The process of modernisation not only eliminated institutions in building 
a more rational ‘modern’ society. It developed a new discourse and 
delegitimised all other discourses. This epistemological process which 
guided the modernisation of Europe is characterised by the development 
of a set of formal universal concepts describing natural and social realities, 
defining social objectives and values, and determining the characteristics 
of institutions and regimes.’ 

The contemporary institutions of multilateral relations have been shaped 
by this general tendency. As with other multilateral organisations, the 
structures and processes of the United Nations system are all formulated 
in the modern ‘rational’ discourse. United Nations activities are all 
aimed at objectives formally defined in terms of modern Western values, 
be it ‘peace’ defined as inter-state security, ‘development’ identified with 
industrial growth, or ‘human rights’ formulated in Western formal 
individualistic legal rights. The means to achieve these objectives are also 
conceived in terms of formal concepts: collective security, official develop- 
ment aid, or national reporting and special rapporteurs. 

The strength of the UN as a system lies in this isomorphism with its 
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member states. It is, however, necessary to take into account that the 
contemporary world contains different realities in which the actors involved 
do not use this modern Western discourse. The UN is unable to grasp 
these deep reflections and aspirations which find no expression in the 
modern Western discourse. I shall attempt here to analyse the Western 
modern discourse which is at the base of this epistemological difficulty of 
the United Nations and the multilateral process associated with it. 


THE WESTERN MODERN FORMAL DISCOURSE 


Let us pick up a few formal concepts referring to the social realities. We 
find, for example, ‘individual’ (human person), ‘society’ (civil society and 
Gesellschaft}, ‘state’, ‘humanity’ are the basic formal concepts defining 
actors in the social reality of the Western modern formal ‘world order’. 
The discourse developed on this basis stresses two formal concepts 
legitimising or delegitimising the different social occurrences in the con- 
temporary world. They are, ‘rationality’ defined in terms of the choice of 
the best means to reach one’s end, and ‘progress’ aiming at increasing 
the range of human rationality, defined as a fight against irrational 
‘obscurantism’ and ‘superstition’ of the past. The future-oriented vision of 
a desirable society includes material ‘welfare’ and non-material values like 
‘freedom’, ‘equality’, and ‘human rights’. ‘Progress’ is both guaranteed 
and accompanied by the implementation of the institutional models of a 
‘market’ composed by actors aiming at accumulating wealth defined as 
‘homo economicus’, and of ‘states’ ruled by actors fighting for power and 
belonging to the ‘homo politicus’ type. The ‘nation’ is the arena where the 
economic men build their national market, and where the political men 
build their nation-states. The discourse which helped build an order around 
this concept of the nation state was characterised by an ingenious com- 
bination of three clearly distinguished formal principles, ‘power’, ‘legiti- 
macy’ and ‘identity’. Their formal definition made it possible to build a 
‘rational’ world order promising progress using as building blocks the 
formal concept of the ‘nation state’. 

Modern discourse has a special way to define power. The fact that the 
weak are subjugated by the strong has always been a reality in human 
societies. The formal logic of power in Western modern political-economic 
discourse rationalises this reality as progress through competition. However, 
it does not allow this competition to degenerate into a ‘bellum omnium 
contra omnes’. Brutal naked force is rejected as barbaric, and the monopoly 
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of legitimate violence is formally attributed only to the state. Economic 
power belongs to firms and intellectual power to each individual. Whereas 
‘might’ and ‘right’ were often confused in traditional societies, the Western 
modern society, thanks to its formalism, establishes guiding principles 
restricting the uncontrolled use of power. 

Legitimacy is a concept which turns brute force into power. At least 
formally, it is impossible to build legitimacy on one’s brute force, or to 
coerce people and force them to identify with a given group. Progress was 
also measured in terms of increasing acceptance of rationality based on the 
social consensus about the rule of rational, formal principles. In this way, 
what was rational and therefore led to progress was legitimate, and no 
other ground was either necessary or acceptable. Thus, legitimacy was no 
longer based on charisma or tradition, but on legality and due process. 
Whereas legitimacy was supposedly claimed and recognised in an arbitrary 
manner in Western-pre-modern world orders, the Western modern world 
recognised as legitimate anything based on ‘due process’. The states, and 
the institutions created by them, became the institutional framework within 
which, and through which procedural legitimacy was guaranteed. To 
attribute legitimacy to certain moral advantages of leaders, or to morally 
attractive institutions, without recourse to a due process was considered a 
dangerous challenge to the formal values of Western modernity. Fascism, 
in recent years, demonstrated this danger. To base legitimacy on any 
historic-cultural tradition is considered wrong because what was legitimate 
in any pre-modern society would be considered ‘feudalistic’ and in formal 
opposition with modern values. The authoritarianism of many non-Western 
Societies seemed to confirm this opinion. 

The formal framework for legitimate group identity, which was so vague 
and disparate in traditional civilisations, became unambiguously the nation- 
state. The formal decision of each individual to choose one’s own group 
identity was legitimised by the due process of self determination. Thus, 
‘power’, ‘legitimacy’ and ‘identity’ were all defined as clearly distinguished 
formal principles underlying the nation-states and the world order, and the 
values, norms, and institutions associated with them. 

The problem with this formalism of modern values, norms and institu- 
tions, lies in the fact that it was only in Europe that these formal concepts 
were in close conformity with substantive realities at their origin. There, 
the formal system had evolved out of the struggle between the reaction- 
aries and the revolutionaries who were each supporting respectively, pre- 
modern and modern concepts and institutions. Pre-modern discourses mixed 
in an ambiguous way different interpretations referring to divergent sub- 
stantive realities, whereas modern discourse was crystal clear in its formal 
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universal definition of modern values and institutions to be achieved through 
‘progress’. 

Antisystemic movements also backed their heterodox claims in the name 
of formal values. In the case of the civil rights movement of Afro-Americans 
in the 1960s, the gap between the formal principles of equality and the 
reality of racist discrimination was a driving force to improve the reality 
and make it closer to the formal principles. This is a good example of the 
dialectical interactions between formal values and substantive realities. 


WESTERN FORMALISM AND EXOGENOUS MODERNISATION 
OF NON-WESTERN REGIONS 


In all the non-Western regions where modernisation was an exogenous 
process, there has generally been no such dynamic, because the formal 
concepts are perceived as imposed by, or borrowed from, the outside 
Western culture, while the substantive reality represents what the people 
feel as their own cultural tradition. This is why, in modernising societies 
of the non-Western world, the concepts used officially, such as ‘democracy’, 
cover a substantive reality quite far from the formal system. The redefinition 
of formal concepts, rather than making their content more powerful, led to 
questionable hybrids like ‘guided democracy’. 

The gap is often difficult to perceive because of the occultation process. 
Any substantive aspects of realities which could not be classified between 
the traditional and the modern poles tended to be ignored and excluded 
from the conscious sector of human mind. Thus, for example, the ecological 
relevance of the cosmology of the indigenous peoples was an unthinkable 
aspect of substantive life-styles, since anything related to indigenous, that 
is ‘uncivilised’, peoples was negative to modernisation. 

The above considerations lead us to believe that theories of modernisation 
have to be revisited and reformulated. They tended to identify only those 
aspects of traditional societies which contrast with modern society, 
overlooking the complexity of their internal orders. Once one accepts the 
authority of modernisation theory, it is not easy to unearth the occulted 
part of traditional societies. We shall, nevertheless, try to bring forth in the 
form of questions, and tentative remarks, some of the aspects of the 
traditional world orders, which unlike the modern order do not single out 
the nation-state and its formal attributes, power, legitimacy, and identity. 
We have two major questions to ask in this connection. 

The first question: What was the ‘grey area’ in traditional societies, 
where the three concepts were undifferentiated? Authority, communal ties, 
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filial devotion to the ruler, were in certain cultures, as the Japanese, over- 
lapping and almost interchangeable, and were considered to constitute the 
basis of what is called in modern terms, power, legitimacy and identity. 
The Japanese emperors, since the formation of the Japanese state within 
Pax Sinica, derived their power, not from brute force, but from their double 
capacity, as pater familias of the whole nation, and as the sole representative 
of Pax Sinica. The emperors were simultaneously fathers of the nation and 
the highest rank mandarin ruling the state. They were able to gratify their 
‘children’ by granting them mandarin titles, when they were found to be 
the supporters of their authority. This gave the emperors, even when they 
had lost the control of military power, sufficient authority to guarantee the 
cooptation of antagonistic forces, turning them into loyal supporters. The 
identity of the Japanese people was based on the father-son ties between 
the emperor and his people. Anything which contradicted this identity was 
illegitimate. Thus power, legitimacy and identity were different aspects of 
the same reality. It was enough to refer to the familial ties between the 
emperor and the people, in order to legitimise power based on identity. 
This familial order was built on inter-personal ties, and therefore was 
simultaneously substantive and formal, and no universal principles were 
called upon in the traditional Japanese politico-ethical discourse. This 
permitted Japan to be ruled by different power elites, under different 
Shogunates holding substantive power, each of which would refer to the 
Emperor to legitimise it. To emphasise the family identity of the Japanese 
people was the only way they could guarantee the cohesion of their 
household and the allegiance of others. In this way, power and authority, 
legitimacy and communal ties, identity and filial piety were all mixed in 
an undifferentiated complex. 

The example of traditional Japan helps us realise that there are non- 
Western political systems which differ from the Western modern political 
system. The Western political system uses a dualistic discourse where 
power, the extreme form of which is naked use of brute force, is conceived 
to be ‘tamed’ by universal values and norms substantiated through formal 
institutional rules and procedures, whereas the traditional Japanese system 
mixes power and authority, familial values and institutions in a monistic 
complex discourse. The point here is not to discuss whether the traditional 
or the Western approach is preferable, as we Westernised intellectuals of 
non-Western cultures tend to do. What matters here is what are the 
epistemological conditions which have to be met by the decision-makers 
and planners in the multilateral process if they are to understand the realities 
ignored and occulted by the Western modern discourse. 

A second question concerns the anti-democratic nature of traditional 
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social orders. It has probably been natural for anti-systemic movements in 
modernising Europe to stress the undemocratic nature of traditional societies. 
A second look may disclose certain tendencies which are occulted by the 
dichotomous opposition between ‘modern’ and ‘feudal’ societies. As we 
shall see below, pre-modern discourses on world order were simultaneously 
both substantive and diffusely formal, so that they permitted different 
interpretations, some imposed by the ruling elite, others by dissidents and 
dissenters. The major difference with the Western process of modernisation 
was that different interpretations of world order did not receive a formal 
‘black and white’ definition justifying a total transformation of the whole 
order, as was the case in the Western modern societies which transformed 
themselves through successive revolutions. In the case of non-Western 
societies, there have been many instances of people manifesting discontent 
about the injustices of the established order. Yet most of the revolts led 
only to dynastic changes, or ended as aborted attempts to improve the lot 
of the common people. In spite of this, two types of social discourse may 
have had positive roles in their time, before they were occulted during the 
process of Westernisation/modernisation. 

The first type consisted in a refusal to attribute an absolute value to 
concepts like power, legitimacy, and identity. It is possible to detect in a 
number of pre-modern discourses, concepts and logics proposing that power 
is transient and unreal, or that legitimacy must come from the substantive 
content rather than from the formal procedure, or again that identity is not 
absolute and must always be accompanied by an acceptance by other 
communities. The mahayana buddhist application of the concept of maya 
to the state, the powerful, and the ruling clans disproves the omnipresence 
of the logic of power, predominant among monotheistic discourses. The 
Daoist concept of the legitimate ‘path’ (dao) conceives legitimacy as an 
existential association with chaotic realities beyond the bureaucratic 
legitimacy of Confucianism. The existence of a tradition of ‘hospitality’ in 
many indigenous societies, and of pre-capitalist trade building confidence 
between trading partners in many agrarian societies is another instance of 
the survival of pre-modern discourse. Hospitality and confidence-building 
are two concepts which do not lack contemporary relevance. 

A second type of discourse in pre-modern societies consists of the non- 
rationalistic approach to human relations. Whereas individualism expects 
all social actors to arrive at their decisions by a selection among clearly 
defined alternatives, pre-modern societies seem to have had other approaches 
to decision-making which included an effort to adjust mutually to others 
sO as to minimise social friction harmful to the community. This seems to 
be further related to the emergence of different traditional means to resolve 
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conflicts through the mediation of a third party, considered not as an 
abstract interpreter of formal rules, but as a third substantive actor who 
adjusts substantive expectations, modifying rules in a flexible manner. 
The above reflections may not be enough to convince the supporter of 
modernisation theory that traditional societies contain wisdom which may 
be good correctives of the Western modern logic of rational decision- 
making and mediation. The examples may, at least, point out the need to 
dispel various consequences of occultation from the cognitive universe, 
since the contemporary international scene comprises different actors who 
behave, unconsciously in most cases, according to a mixture of modern 
formalism and traditional informal behaviour. Some such behaviour has 
been called the ‘Asian way’, or the ‘Pacific way’. The Gandhian approach 
to non-violence is a typical case, among many others, which indicates the 
rich reservoir of discourses from which non-Western movements can draw 
some inspirations. The multilateral process will have to take stock of 
these, and other non-Western influences, in order to increase the governance 
capacity of the system in the occulted areas of international relations. 


SOCIAL DARWINISM AND THE OCCULTATION OF THE 
MARGINALISED DISCOURSE 


This effort to make the multilateral process truly multicultural seems to 
be obstructed by a major stumbling block, that is social Darwinism. This 
modernistic ideology is a particularly influential version of the concept of 
‘progress’. Its discourse labels any concept associated with the losers of 
the evolutionary process as reactionary and/or unrealistic. 

This is what lies behind the process of occultation of non-modern 
concepts and institutions. Now is a time when Western modern models of 
society (including society's relationship to nature) are put into question. 
The ‘limits to growth’ idea prevails over the idea of an endless progress 
and evolution. The idea that rationality implies no more than finding a 
rational means without questioning the end is put into question by those 
who ask ethical and ecological questions. It is also pointed out that we 
need to build communicative rationality to permit different social groups 
to cooperate in coping with common global problems.’ 

Any search for an international multilateral formula workable in the 
present world has to take into consideration the occulted discourses of 
the real world. A clear picture of the whole process of occultation is indis- 
pensable to achieve these ends. This presupposes an historical reappraisal 
of the process of globalisation of the modern Westernised world, and the 
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epistemological process which accompanied it. A brief and necessarily 
simplistic analysis of this historical process follows, with a view to deter- 
mining the dimensions of the occultation and the means to overcome its 
negative effects. 

The individual/society/state/humankind combination provides the inter- 
national community, including the non-Western late-coming actors, with 
the basic formal structures within which they all operate. This is why 
multilateralism on the international level is cut off from domestic multilateral 
interactions among individuals and movements. The proliferation of cross- 
border interactions among the latter is also excluded from the official 
multilateral process, unless they create problems such as hijacking or ethnic 
conflicts, which have to be dealt with by cooperation among states. Political 
progress which should combine domestic processes of democratisation 
and international processes of global governance are treated as unrelated 
realities. 

One of the rare merits of the now-predominant hegemonic interpretation 
of the ‘new world order’ is to have linked these two. Unfortunately the 
link is formal and justifies only a top-down intervention by the hegemon 
and its allies. What we need most is a good understanding of the informal 
bottom-up process which links movements for democratisation, feminism, 
ecology, and so on in their common search for an endogenous approach 
to these national and global problems. Economic progress, or development, 
is defined by the dominant discourse as industrial growth fully integrated 
into the international division of labour. It legitimates transnational activities 
by firms, but occults all realities outside of the transnational division of 
labour, and delegitimises all transnational movements working with occulted 
peoples. International democracy, when discussed by mainstream re- 
searchers on multilateralism, is conceived within the formal Western-based 
modern inter-state world order model. Their position is not sufficiently 
radical to put into question the process of occultation. 

Western models have been imported by the non-Western societies, and 
a process of exogenous development, called interchangeably, modernisation, 
industrialisation, and Westernisation followed. Now, Japan and the NIEs 
are the only countries which are considered to have achieved, or are in the 
process of achieving, development outside the West. As we saw before, 
modernisation theorists expect all other non-Western states to follow suit, 
but this is very unlikely to happen. It is already clear that Japan has 
industrialised but not Westernised. Its capitalism is quite different from 
the Western version, and is not based on the formal concepts of the 
individual, and so on, with the exception of concepts associated with the 
state, with economic liberalism, and technocratic rationalism.’ Even if 
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other non-Western societies were to follow the example of Japan and the 
NIEs, they will develop, like these emulators of Western modernity, quite 
different versions of it depending on the combination they work out between 
exogenous and endogenous factors. 

The adoption of Western concepts and institutions by the non-Western 
societies (including Japan and the NIEs) took different shapes in each 
specific society. In general, the adoption process (a) was highly selective, 
(b) was the consequence of cultural consonance,° (c) the substantive real- 
ities covered by formal concepts and institutions represented pre-existing 
values, ideologies, and cultural patterns, often quite alien to the Western 
concepts and institutions, (d) different interpretations of the formal con- 
cepts were held by different social forces, (e) a complex process took 
place in which different discourses, modern and traditional, were opposed 
and led to the emergence of quite different modernisation processes in 
each non-Western society, and (f) each non-Western national society de- 
veloped a hierarchy of discourses. On the top and at the centre was the 
official state discourse clothing the state cosmology with formal modern 
concepts. At the bottom, the vernacular discourses of minorities, outside 
the mainstream modernising sector of the nation, barely survived or were 
totally occulted. In between, different discourses combining formal 
exogenous and informal endogenous factors emerged, which took differ- 
ent shapes depending on the state and its national project, on the interna- 
tional forces influencing it as well as on the domestic power relationship 
among the social forces and movements, elites and counter-elites, involved 
in shaping and changing the national project. 

The process of transformation in individual non-Western societies resulted 
from complex interaction among domestic and international factors. The 
introduction of formal and universal Western concepts, such as ‘nation’, 
‘freedom’, ‘democracy’, and ‘human rights’ mobilised intellectuals and other 
social strata in the different non-Western regions, giving their social 
movements a ‘utopia’ to pursue. Leading elites also borrowed Western 
concepts, oriented to maintaining the status-quo, to buttress their legitimacy 
through these ‘ideologies’. The international movements of social trans- 
formation thus had an international base in Western formal values. There 
were also counter movements opposing modernisation, and trying to re- 
generate traditional concepts, values and beliefs. They also developed 
often across national boundaries. Even quite local-specific endogenous 
manifestations of identity developed a common front across borders by 
formulating their common cause using formal universal concepts of Western 
origin. One typical example is the case of the worldwide coalitions organised 
by the movements of indigenous peoples fighting for their cultural identity. 
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These movements, which were originally quite specific in terms of their 
demands and their membership, found it useful to build a common front 
to promote their collective ‘rights’ through the United Nations and other 
multilateral institutions. This is just one example among so many others, 
which shows the importance of the inter-linkages between the domestic 
processes of social transformation, modernisation and/or democratisation, 
involving elites and social movements, with the international process of 
multicultural development. These two parallel processes, the official inter- 
state and the informal inter-movement processes, both compete and 
cooperatively interact. 


THE HISTORICAL FRAMEWORK OF CONTEMPORARY 
MULTILATERALISM 


There is an urgent need to study how different world regions, and the 
various countries in them, ‘modernise’, under the influence of different 
cultural and historical trends. For example, the Chinese (Middle Kingdom) 
order contained two contradictory principles, that is the Yang concentric 
order principle of the centralised authority of the virtuous ruler, and the 
Yin principle of the self-organising nature of the society (and of nature) 
where the local communities develop their own charismatic leaders, and 
follow divergent paths according to their natural tendencies. The former 
trend has been associated with Confucianism, and the latter with Daoism. 
On the periphery of Pax Sinica, only the former was adopted, as was the 
case of Japan. This led to the Mini-Central Kingdom ‘project’ of the Great 
East Asian Co-prosperity Sphere under the rule of the Japanese Emperor. 

On the other hand, the Daoist tendency, reappearing under socialist 
guise in China, provided a basis for the Great Cultural Revolution under 
the leadership of Chairman Mao who was a protagonist of the tradition of 
local uprisings against the mandarinate even of the PRC.° This is just an 
example of how historical exemplars representing partially the leading 
ideas of the traditional order influence the present world, by the mediation 
of different movements, in spite of the predominance of Western modern 
values and institutions, and in spite of the fact that the actual application 
of these exemplars led to quite different institutions in the contemporary 
world determined by rules and institutions derived from the functional 
requirements of the contemporary economic division of labour. 

The example of Pax Sinica indicates that, quite contrary to the general 
assumption of modernists, the traditional world orders were not static and 
status-quo oriented. They also contained seeds of system change and roots 
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of political dissent. In the Hindu tradition, two currents can be identified, 
one a cosmology legitimising the transcendence of a unifying principle 
over the composite culture of the subcontinent, another stressing the illusion 
of power and the transience of orders. The former may be seen to have 
provided the philosophical base for the modern nation building efforts of 
Nehru, while the latter many have animated the Gandhian vision of an 
alternative polity concerned with the fate of the small and the weak.’ In 
the Islamic tradition, it is perhaps equally important to distinguish the 
status-quo-oriented interpretation of the Shariah from the more militant 
quest for a more just and equal community of believers.* 

The above hypothesis needs further research to test its correctness. In 
more general terms, the dialectics of contention among different inter- 
pretations of world order played a key role in determining the present 
intellectual climate in each of the non-Western regions. A cosmos-oriented 
and a chaos-oriented version of the traditional cosmologies compete in all 
regions. It is important to determine the way the two orientations interacted 
with the exogenous discourse in each case. 

The impact from the West triggered-off generally three reactions from 
the holders of the different complementary visions of the traditional order. 
One was to reject the past and adopt Western values. The second was to 
try to strengthen the cohesion of the nation, or to build a new one, by a 
selective combination of Western and endogenous concepts, values, norms 
and institutions. A third approach rejected all exogenous concepts and 
ideas, facing the Western impact squarely by a return to, or a reinterpretation 
of, endogenous concepts, values, and beliefs. In a very general way, it is 
possible to identify in each category some trends more oriented towards 
either cosmos or chaos. 

The Western impact, especially colonialism and imperialism, generated 
a dialectical process where different combinations of traditional and modern 
discourses emerged. The different projects ruling the new states were not 
necessarily ‘modern’, but were composed by a mixture of modern and 
traditional status-quo-oriented discourses. The ruling elites, generally 
unsuccessful in coping with the complex problems of modernisation, were 
unable to stop the emergence of a variety of social movements, which 
represented popular dissatisfaction. These movements also combined 
traditional and modern anti-status-quo concepts in their discourse. 

A general theory about the diversification of discourses in modernising 
societies is impossible to formulate, since the true and deep meaning of the 
different projects held by the different categories are quite different from 
region to region, and even from country to country. Roughly six different 
orientations can be distinguished: the cosmos and chaos orientations of 
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each of the three reactions to the impact of the West, its adoption, its 
selective adoption, and its rejection. In each of these cases, entirely differ- 
ent dynamics occur in different regions of the non-Western world. An- 
other general feature of some importance is that there seems to exist a 
sequence of stages in which the projects of different groups and individu- 
als evolve.’ 

Coping with the Western impact comes first, then comes the task of 
selecting friends from enemies, then comes the task of building solidarity. 
As is pointed out by some theorists of democratisation, the stage of building 
democracy follows another stage where the task is to demolish the author- 
itarian regime. The leading forces and their coalitions differ from stage to 
stage. What is unclear is the interaction between the domestic dynamics 
and the regional and international dynamics. A study of multilateralism 
has to analyse empirically the way different coalitions of major domestic 
and regional trends emerge, and how different projects get supported across 
borders. 


MODERNISATION AND MULTILATERALISM 


Among many types of occultation, the one which affected us most has 
probably been caused by the Western modern formalism built around the 
concept of the ‘state’, more precisely, of the ‘nation state’. Among other 
harmful aspects of this formalism, the most serious one is the occultation 
of any concept and any proposition which is not based on the clear 
distinction between the domestic and the international. The State has cut 
the world into two distinct layers, and it is only through the mediation of 
this modern institution that the two parts can be related. 

The formalism of the Western inter-state system is very powerful, and 
seems hardly questionable. The inter-state system is led by the major 
States constituting a directorate for global governance. This took, in the 
nineteenth century, the form of a ‘concert of Europe’. After World War II, 
the victorious five major powers led the world through their veto power 
in the Security Council. Just as individuals, powerful and wealthy, or 
powerless and poor, accept the domestic order, so states, big and small, 
strong and weak, rich and poor, are supposed also to accept the rule of the 
major industrial states, and to compete for political power and economic 
progress within the framework given by the major powers legitimised by 
the United Nations. 

This is a formal model which works well to the extent that certain basic 
assumptions are not put into question. The first assumption is that each 
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state’s domestic affairs constitute a sub-system separable from the inter-state 
system. The second is that modernisation will put an end to any anomalies 
of the inter-state system (such as mixed domestic/international conflicts), 
and that the substantive international system will converge with the forma! 
system.'° 

Now, these assumptions are becoming less and less convincing. We 
cannot avoid asking the following questions: 


(a) Who are the actors (including not only the states but also a great 
many other actors) whose action or inaction can have an impact on 
the international situation, political, economic and cultural? It is no 
more sufficient to assume that the states are the only actors that 
matter, putting the non-state actors in a secondary category. Non- 
state actors should include not only the NGOs accredited to the United 
Nations, but also all social movements which play a certain role in 
the present process of transformation, global and local. 

(b) How do they define the ‘international situation’? As is emphasised 
in organisation theory, actors act according to their definition of the 
situation, and the result of their actions and interactions shape the 
situation. Here comes the question of discourse and occultation. It 
may be too easy to assume that all the actors in the international as 
well as the national arenas define the international (and domestic) 
situation within the same discourse. States themselves do not seem 
any more to define the world according to the formal inter-state system 
mode]. Many non-state actors may define the world situation using 
key concepts which are occulted in the official public international 


discourse. 


Multilateralism, in this context, can be defined as the process of 
consultation, negotiation and consensus-building which has as its objective 
accommodation between interests formulated in different discourses in 
terms of values, beliefs, rules and projects. Seen from the global historical 
point of view, modernisation replaced pre-modern institutions and Western- 
ised them, so that what existed before the system change became unimpor- 
tant. However, the non-Western region’s interest in the decayed orders is 
justified, since what has been transformed was only the formal aspect of 
the regional order, while the decline of the previous order left in place the 
informal cosmologies and ideologies which often reflected better the local 
substantive realities. The informal discourses were occulted but their con- 
cepts and ideas continued to haunt the minds of peoples and to guide the 
policies of their leaders. The occulted concepts and logics continue to 
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shape the collective subconscious, and determine the way the formal in- 
stitutions work in reality. 

Integration in the world system and the effort to rise from periphery to 
semi-periphery, required the formation of a national and/or a transnational 
modernising elite, Westernised in the sense that it could be trusted as a part- 
ner by the industrial nations of the West, especially in terms of rationality 
and predictability in behaviour. This is why, in many non-Western states, 
the modernising elite is led by technocrats, often trained in Western indus- 
trial countries. Multilateral international institutions are built, run, and 
serviced by an elite with the same social origin as national elites. They 
play the role of international middlemen. 

One aspect of political development in non-Western countries has drawn 
the attention of political analysts: the question of authoritarianism and 
democratisation. This question has many dimensions, and needs to be 
grasped in different historical contexts. At least one common feature of all 
the modernising societies which have adopted Western political institutions 
is that there is a conspicuous gap between the institutions and the underlying 
political culture. This creates a political process which, at first sight, is simi- 
lar to the corresponding process in Western countries, but has a completely 
different socio-cultural and political content. For example, parliamentary 
institutions and political parties competing in national elections may be 
based on almost the same kinds of laws and regulations as in Western 
parliamentary democracies. Yet they may cover corporatist or authoritar- 
ian political regimes. This is the case in many of the non-Western states. 
Japanese politics has been used to illustrate this lack of correspondence 
between an exogenous set of political institutions and the endogenous 
‘cosmology’ inherited from the past, which constitutes the infrastructure 
of the political culture of non-Western countries like Japan. Interaction 
between institutions and cosmology results in ‘occultation’ of certain key 
concepts of the traditional cosmology, when they are clearly contradictory 
to the logic of democratic institutions. 

In Japan, the Emperor, according to the Constitution, is a ‘symbol’ of 
national unity, but in the Japanese cosmology he plays a much broader 
potential role linked to both his traditional para-religious role and the 
historical image built by his predecessors. Yet, no legitimate concepts 
exist in the formal political and legal discourse in Japan which can give 
an appropriate description of this substantive role. This is an example of 
‘occultation’ at the centre of the polity. Many of the substantive realities 
on the local level are also difficult to represent using Western formal 
concepts. Discrimination against the buraku people is built around the 
occultation of their presence. Thus the Japanese hierarchical society is 
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structured in such a way that both the top and the bottom layers, the 
Emperor and the buraku people, are the objects of occultation. This makes 
Japanese ‘democracy’ quite different from its Western model. 

The adoption of a formal discourse on democracy and anti-hegemony 
did not lead the Japanese to make the substantial reality closer to the 
universal principles. It simply made it illegitimate to use certain concepts 
and to advance certain propositions. This is a negative and passive status- 
quo-oriented occultation. The occultation of the non-violent discourse of 
Gandhi, on the other hand, concerns a change-oriented discourse funda- 
mentally at variance with modern state discourse. 

Occultation affects multilateral relations in three ways. Firstly, inter- 
state relations are affected by the fact that the diplomatic discourse used 
in bi- and multilateral diplomacy is predominantly Western modern, and 
the diplomats and decision-makers include non-Western actors whose 
private references are to occulted endogenous discourses. Secondly, although 
a sub-category of case one, there are states who change their discourse 
from the predominant Western modern to the generally occulted endogenous 
discourse, or to an anti-Western extremist version of it. A third category 
comprises movements in the non-state stream of multilateralism. We refer 
here briefly to the second and concentrate on the third. 

Multilateral institutions and multilateral diplomacy function thanks 
to the formalism which enables the ‘due process’ principle to be the only 
ground for legitimacy. The clash among different cosmologies, occulted in 
this process, becomes important if and when a wide enough gap develops 
between formalism and the substantive realities of international relations. 
This gap, however, can be wide and yet unsuspected by the different 
parties involved in the multilateral process until it is too late. This is the 
case especially when the decision-makers concerned are unable to grasp 
the occulted discourses of the non-Western participants. In such cases, 
non-Western actors whose statements are ignored escalate their verbal 
contestation to the point of abandoning their Western discourse and reviving 
the occulted discourse to denounce all Western values. The discourse of 
so-called fundamentalist Islam is a contemporary example of this tendency. 

The case of Japan in the 1930s is another example of the resurgence of 
traditional exemplars. The Japan-centred discourse of the 1930s has been 
occulted. The fact that Japanese do not talk any more about the Great East 
Asian Co-prosperity Sphere (GEACS) is not proof that the Japanese 
cognitive map of the world has changed. It just indicates that to talk about 
the GEACS is no longer legitimate. The Japanese perception of the world 
has preserved its basic concentric model, Japan is at the centre of the 
Asia—Pacific region, with the NIEs on the semi-periphery, and the East 
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and Southeast Asian states on the periphery. Japanese international 
behaviour is not different from that of Western industrial states on the 
formal level, and yet its substantive foreign policies reflect this concentric 
centre/periphery world model. 

The process of multilateralism cannot ignore the fact that underneath 
the common formal inter-state world, there exist many different cosmo- 
logies, and they influence each state’s definition of the world situation and 
international project in such a way that the apparent similarity of the formal 
diplomatic discourse covers quite disparate perceptions and intentions. 

This gap, which remains hidden in the formal institutions and in the 
official process of diplomacy, is often sharply manifested in dialogues and 
debates among social movements in the second stream of multilateral inter- 
actions; that is, the process involving actors challenging states through 
multilateral interactions, extra-diplomatic and often informal. Their dis- 
courses contain, hidden behind the Western facade, an endogenous logic 
and argumentation in sharp opposition to those used in the discourse of 
state bureaucracies. Social movements, when they interact among them- 
selves or with states, frequently use concepts and ideas originating in the 
chaotic side of the endogenous cosmology. This gives them a set of argu- 
ments easily understood by local people, and a powerful discourse to 
oppose ruling elites. 

Some movements representing indigenous peoples begin to use concepts 
coined by ecologists, emphasising the fact that they are more ecology- 
friendly than ‘modern’ peoples. In doing so, they are trying to express 
some of the key values of the indigenous cultures which are close to the 
concerns of the Greens. This does not mean that the indigenous peoples 
have been ecologists. They rather find in this vocabulary the best means 
to translate some of their endogenous values and beliefs occulted by the 
invasion of modern concepts. We have to detect the many different socio- 
cultural alternatives proposed, in a similar way, by so many other social 
movements. Their discourses conceal, in an often crypto-modern parlance, 
the gems of the wisdom of so many civilisations occulted in the process 
of modernisation. 

In multilateralism literature, only one category among the various social 
movements is mentioned. These are the NGOs recognised by the United 
Nations, and other organisations with similar formal characteristics. To 
empower NGOs within the UN system is indeed a meritorious proposition. 
Yet it does not solve our problem, since many other actors can be found 
in the substantive arena of multilateral interactions who do not share with 
the NGOs their modern structure. There are different types of social move- 
ments which have an impact on the world in transformation, and which are 
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not voluntary associations according to the Western modern model. These 
movements, often ignored and/or delegitimised by states and by multilat- 
eral institutions, represent, or reflect at least, some of the aspirations, 
demands, and/or projects of certain sectors of the world so far excluded 
from its formal multilateral process. They are, in other words, the occulted 
part of the world system. 


THE PARALLEL MULTILATERALISM OF THE 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


Among social movements, we have to distinguish different types, in terms 
of the position they take vis-a-vis states, and towards the established in- 
stitutions of multilateralism. Among such actors, we can identify broadly 
four types of movements according to their orientations.” 


(a) Anti-social movements. This category includes all movements which 
take advantage of the weak points of a given social order in maxim- 
ising illicit benefits for their members, for example, drug networks 
and mafias. 

(b) Antisystemic movements. These are social movements seeking to change 
the political regime of a given state or its locus of power. They propose 
a social revolution, and they want to assume state power to achieve this 
end. 

(c) Religious/cultural movements. These are social movements aiming at 
changing the society so that a specific religious and/or cultural tradition 
acquires freedom and legitimacy. Their project may claim different 
degrees of exclusivity. Various fundamentalist movements, Christian, 
Islamic, or Hindu belong to this category. Less militant ‘pan’ move- 
ments also belong to it. The movements of this category may be 
mutually exclusive, but sometimes seek to build a broad based com- 
mon front. The Afro—-Asian movement is an example of the latter 
tendency. 

(d) Communal movements. Their project is to build a community accord- 
ing to certain identity criteria and/or ethical principles. They do not 
necessarily demand the creation of an independent state or a change 
of political regime, as do antisystemic movements, but rather demand 
that a certain area, where they want to live together according to their 
culture and life-style, be under their full control. This category in- 
cludes different alternative life-style communes. It includes also in- 
digenous peoples and other cultural minorities who want especially 
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to have their collective rights to live together in a community protected 
from the intrusion of elements foreign to their cultural tradition. 


Ali the above categories are ideal types, which do not classify the move- 
ments into mutually exclusive categories. 

These various types of social movements and the peoples, groups and 
clientele they represent all have an historical background which determines 
the specific way they define their role, their structure as well as their pre- 
sent world position. As regards anti-social movements, few people re- 
member the nationalistic origin of the Mafia, but its structure as well as 
its mode of operation reflect the traditional patriarchal tradition of Sicily 
as well as the organisational style of the secret societies of the time it was 
formed. The Central American drug network should be studied not only as 
a criminal organisation but also as a network linking the rural and urban 
peripheries maximising profits by playing on the poverty that is a stimulus 
to creating the illegal product indispensable to their activities. The American 
strategy used against General Noriega of Panama followed the nineteenth 
century pattern of intervention in colonies to arrest dissidents and criminals 
in order to have them appear before a ‘civilised’ court. By invading Panama, 
the hegemon itself broke the sacrosanct rule of the international relations 
originating in the Treaty of Westphalia. This is only one example of the 
difficulty states are put to when they have to deal with opponents who 
follow a different logic. 

In the case of antisystemic movements the definition of the enemies and 
of their international supporters is, in many cases, greatly influenced by a 
collective memory. The collective memory of post-colonial authoritarian 
states combine recollections of colonial rule which has a mobilising power 
on national bourgeoisie and intellectuals, and memories of oppressions by 
feudal elites often in collusion with the colonial state. Exogenous support 
for authoritarian, and non-democratic incumbents by states formally 
committed to the cause of freedom and democracy makes antisystemic 
movements fighting for endogenous democratisation suspicious of a 
modernisation process that benefits only freedom and democracy in the 
industrial countries to the detriment of their own societies. Whenever support 
from multilateral institutions for democratisation is suspected of being 
linked with hegemons in the industrial ‘democracies’, these institutions 
become unacceptable to antisystemic movements. 

The case of the religious and cultural movements is perhaps most heavily 
loaded with the collective memory of the past. Just to take the case of 
Islam, the historical background of fundamentalists plays a crucial role in 
determining their definition of the world situation. There is a widening gap 
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between pro-fundamentalist popular and populist sentiments and the mod- 
ernists’ option to modernise while giving a new but still authentic inter- 
pretation of the Qur’an and of the Hadith. What modernists have not 
succeeded in doing within this historical context, is to build a legitimate 
basis for mutual tolerance and compassion among the different tendencies 
within the Ummah Islamiah and across the boundaries between the Islamic 
community and the non-Islamic world. This basis of tolerance by Muslims 
towards unbelievers, which existed in pre-modern times in many cities 
where the different communities lived together under Islamic law, has to 
be recreated in an entirely different international setting. Whether this can 
be done within the formalist framework of the Western modern multilat- 
eral discourse is a most difficult question to answer. 

With regard to communal movements, I shall take as an example the 
movements of indigenous peoples. Their projects are deeply rooted in their 
historical and mythical collective memory. They include also a search for 
a modus vivendi with the state, ranging from a guarantee of cultural rights 
to full independence. In many instances, the indigenous movement finds 
it useful to build an international coalition in order to receive support from 
the United Nations. In this process, indigenous peoples have developed a 
common definition of the situation within which the claims of different 
peoples are formulated. This has created an interesting epistemological 
problem, since their project is now formulated in terms of state/individual 
formalism. Indigenous leaders understand their demands in terms of group 
rights, a concept which is equally far from the Western individualist logic 
of human rights and from their own communal tradition. This is a typical 
example of the problems created by the historical collision between the 
West and the indigenous people’s epistemological constructs defining the 
world in a diametrically opposed manner — the former in their state- 
centred formalistic and universalistic manner, and the latter with a more 
immediate contact with the substantive reality deeply embedded in their 
mythological cosmology. 

The above considerations lead us to the conclusion that many social 
movements, especially in the Third World, include in their definition of 
the world situation and in their projects some messages which represent 
the occulted part of the contemporary world. They fight not only to obtain 
certain rights and privileges, but also to acquire recognition of the identity 
of the groups they represent, or the legitimacy of their claims, and even 
sometimes of their very existence. To achieve these goals they have, in 
different ways, to put into question the very principles on which the present 
world order is built. 

Social movements have adopted both violent and non-violent methods. 
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David Apter has distinguished among various types of emancipatory 
movements those which use violence as their inversionary discourse, such 
as the Sendero Luminoso in Peru. This type of movement wants not only 
to end the practices of the political regime they attack, but also wants to 
undermine the discourse on which it is based. This is an interesting idea, 
with which we may combine the concept of occultation, because violence 
may become part of a discourse when the interlocutor is perceived to 
occult one’s discourse in such a way that communication is meaningless 
so long as the opponent’s discourse is in command of the situation.’ 

On the non-violent side, it is particularly interesting to find in several 
Third World countries, as well as among the non-Western minorities in the 
industrial countries, a search to revivify substantial democracy, beyond 
formalism, through cooperation between religious universalistic movements 
and antisystemic movements that share a common conviction about non- 
killing (ahinsa) and non-violence. Whether the multilateral process can 
establish a dialogue between the formalists of the Western inter-state system 
and movements with a violent or a non-violent discourse is a crucial 
question. Unless it develops such a capacity, the multilateral system will 
only serve to complicate and intensify the conflicts in the world of today. 

The question of legitimacy, closely related to the question of power, is 
also related to who legitimates whom and on what ground. The formal 
legitimacy of the present multilateral system, based on the due-process 
principle, turns the United Nations and other inter-state organisations (for 
example the EU) into institutions for the legitimation of the powerful 
actors. This cannot be accepted by the less powerful. The multilateral 
system has to acquire sufficient legitimacy to persuade different move- 
ments, and different peoples, that the decisions and rulings of the universal 
institutions are indeed universal. This universality should be perceived as 
not only formal but also substantive and thus acceptable in different reli- 
gious and cultural settings. 

The question of identity is probably the most difficult one to deal with 
in the contemporary multilateral setting. An inter-state system can deal 
with the legitimate empowerment of non-state actors, by definition, only 
through the formal principle of self determination which applies when a 
communal actor turns into a state or an autonomous body within a state. 
Communal movements, therefore, are forced to become antisystemic in 
order to implement their project. Another means to articulate demands 
using the formal discourse of the Western modern inter-state system is to 
use another unit, the individual. The indigenous peoples demand to live in 
peace in their homeland where they can live freely according to their 
cultural traditions. This is a substantive demand which can be received 
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by the states and the inter-state community only if it is formulated in the 
formal legal discourse, ie human rights. A fundamental difficulty arises 
from the fact that the indigenous peoples’ substantive project is not based 
on Western individualism. It is a collective right of the identity-community 
which has to be guaranteed. This is formally in contradiction with the very 
concept of human rights which was to put the individual at the centre of 
the formal universe, eliminating the pre-modern intermediate groups inter- 
posing themselves between individuals and states." 


CONCLUSION 


An inference from this review of the consequences of occultation on the 
multilateral system is to stress the importance for the United Nations system 
of reforming its discourse and its mode of operation. 

We reviewed above the various consequences of occultation on the 
multilateral level. We found that modernisation and its underlying ideology, 
social Darwinism, was at the root of the occultation of traditional discourse 
which became hidden behind the modernistic facade of non-Western states. 
We saw also that the second stream of multilateralism, in which different 
types of social movements play an increasingly important role, often 
represents sectors of the world whose very expression is being occulted. 
The level of the state and the effects of occultation at the non-state level 
constitute two major dimensions of the impending crisis of the United 
Nations. Two alternative approaches are conceivable: one is to attempt the 
Westernisation of the whole world system through a multilateral imposition 
of Western modern discourse; the other is to transform the epistemological 
base of the system, trying to dispel the effects of occultation and to build 
a multicultural capacity in the multilateral process. 

The former will make the UN a rational institution in the eyes of those 
who ignore the occulted part of the world, and will insist on implementing 
the project of the formal inter-state system it represents. Legitimate power 
will have to be used to enforce the decisions and rulings of the inter-state 
system. The Western hegemon will have to use power in order to force 
substantive realities to conform to the formal framework. Military force 
will be needed to control social movements and to prevent occulted 
discourses from re-emerging in one way or another. 

This approach seems unrealistic, at least in a short-run perspective. I 
propose an alternative. The United Nations possesses considerable hidden 
potentialities and could play a significant role in lifting the occultation 
curse put on a large sector of humankind. The UN system includes a few 
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agencies and departments which are in touch with sectors of the international 
community occulted by the inter-state system discourse. Some such agencies 
have failed to break through the governing principle of non-intervention in 
domestic affairs, but others succeed in getting around it. The Trusteeship 
Council seems largely to have failed in playing its role in the South Pacific, 
in face of the unilateral actions of the United States motivated by its 
security interests. Several peacekeeping operations could not work as a 
mediating party and had to take sides in conflicts. Other agencies in the 
UN system find themselves in a better position. The Human Rights 
Commission does play a positive role in promoting the rights of indigenous 
peoples and of other minorities. The regional and national outposts of the 
UN system, for example the UNDP resident representatives or the regional 
economic commissions, and many other units that operate on the grass- 
roots, level, serve the interests of people represented by the social move- 
ments. They not only provide active services to the communities they 
serve, but establish personal rapport with the peoples concerned, and help 
them manifest their substantive opinions and demands occulted in the 
official debates of the Security Council, of the General Assembly, of the 
Economic and Social Council, or of any other fora of the member states. 

There are three areas in respect of which the informal activities of the 
United Nations could help it cope with the complex issues in multilateral 
governance: peace, development, and consensus-building. 

The activities of the United Nations in guaranteeing international peace 
and security should be modified in such a way that preventive diplomacy, 
peacekeeping, peace-making and peace-building activities deal with realities 
that are now occulted. Instead of imposing inter-state rules of peace and 
war, represented by Security Council decisions based on the logic of col- 
lective (inter-state) security, or by the effort to build UN capacity to enforce 
peace militarily, it is necessary to cope with conflicts in the non-Western 
regions, especially those involving ethnic groups, with an epistemological 
confidence-building capacity. 

The second issue is development. The economic sector of the UN system 
including the IMF and the World Bank, has tended to define the objectives 
of their development activities in terms of economic growth conceived as 
improved efficiency of the industrialisation process and further integration 
into the international division of labour. This makes the whole development 
sector of UN activities an epistemological arena entirely dominated by 
Western modern discourse. The problem lies with the fact that the targets 
of these development activities are non-Western societies whose mal- 
development is, at least partly, caused by the occultation of their respec- 
tive traditional discourses. This is the case with the states themselves, with 
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their elites, including the ‘modernisers’, who speak officially the predom- 
inant development discourse, while thinking in terms of their occulted 
discourses. This is more seriously the case with the development of the 
marginalised minorities, indigenous peoples and others, who see their very 
development occulted because of their opposition to the predominant de- 
velopment discourse. 

Now that the so-called informal sectors are growing in many of the 
developing societies, the inclusion in the development planning language 
of the occulted discourses of these sectors defined as informal because 
they do not fit into the categories of the official discourse, becomes an 
urgent task for the United Nations. This could be realised if the UN system 
were to adopt a policy of listening to the voices formulating demands and 
aspirations in the now occulted discourses. 

A third and final issue is key to the United Nations whose ultimate role 
is to build consensus in the multilateral process. The major obstacles to 
consensus-building are increasingly taking a cultural/civilisational guise, 
now that the ideological bipolarity of the Cold War era is overcome. Some 
point out the rise of oppositions between the Western modern international 
community and Islamism or Confucianism. This polarisation is best 
formulated as that between the official global discourse and the m.. 
discourses occulted by it. If this hypothesis is accepted, it follows logically 
that the consensus-building function of the United Nations presupposes 
the dispelling of the practice of occultation of ‘non-modern’ discourses. 
This would imply that the UN system become an arena where the different 
discourses find equal opportunity in formulating their positions, interests 
and values. There is, for example, the United Nations University which 
can play a key role in providing the scientific ground for the whole system 
to play this role as an inter-discourse arena. Access by the different 
movements to the various organs of the United Nations has to be combined 
with a UN University initiative. This may be encouraged by facilitating 
their access to the UN Human Rights Commission for example. 

For these and other such concrete measures to be considered and 
institutionalised is not impossible but will be extremely difficult, unless 
and until world opinion introduces into multilateral dialogues among states 
and movements a basic idea: that the present crisis of multilateralism 
requires an epistemological paradigm shift towards the creation of a United 
Nations that wil] promote inter-discourse understanding. 


Notes 


BS 
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Modern, that is post-sixteenth century European, discourse is characterised 
by formalism, that is its systematic use of formal concepts (signifiers) which 
partition the signified reality in mutually exclusive sets, and of a logic based 
on the law of the excluded middle. 

‘Occultation’ is defined here as a process shaping discourse, through a 
selective elimination or marginalisation of concepts and propositions, which 
makes it difficult for the society to focus its attention on, or to perceive 
a certain aspect of the reality which was previously included in its field 
of attention. ‘Occultation’ through a formal discourse has the following 


characteristics: 


(a) The pairs of antonyms contained in the vocabulary of formal (universal) 
concepts classify a given aspect of the reality into two mutually ex- 
clusive ‘black’ and ‘white’ sets, eliminating all the concepts previously 
used by the society which are found in the ‘grey area’ (for example the 
nation/individual pair eliminates all concepts of ‘security’ which do 
not refer to either one of them, thus making security either ‘national 
security’ or ‘safety of the individual’). 

(b) The formal discourse determines the legitimate definitions of reality. 
The law of excluded middle of formal logic does not recognise the 
existence of things that are both good and bad. Identity associates 
‘good’ to ‘we’ and ‘bad’ to ‘them’. 

I learned the concept of occultation from Anouar Abdel Malek who made 

me realise the importance of the social process occulting different concepts 
unacceptable to the mainstream paradigm. The responsibility for using it as 
is done here is, however, entirely mine. 
I have written elsewhere on Western modern formalism. Compare Kinhide 
Mushakoji, Global Issues and Interparadigmatic Dialogue: Essays on multi- 
polar politics: Torino, 1988 pp. 91-5, 114-17. 
The concept of communicative rationality as proposed by Jurgen Habermas 
is highly relevant to our discussion. It points out the need to find across the 
different discourses, Western and non-Western, modern and pre-(which 
means sometimes post-)modern, a consensus about rationality. Obviously it 
cannot be the instrumental means—ends rationality of the technocrats. We 
simply insist on the fact that this rationality must not occult any aspect of 
the discourses communicating with each other. 

Samuel Eisenstadt has studied Japan as an example of a modern society not 

converging on the Western model of modernity. He stresses the fact that 

Japan modernised through the Meiji revolution which did not have an 

ideology containing a universalistic missionary orientation. According to 

him, the absence of autonomous religious or intellectual elements or 
heterodoxies in Japanese pre-modern history accounts for this difference. 

Compare Samuel N. Eisenstadt ‘Cultural premises and limits to convergence 

in modern societies: an examination of some aspects of Japanese society’, 

Diogenes, No. 147 (1989) pp. 125-47. 

Cultural consonance theory suggests that in any process of cultural transfer, 

the receiving culture selects and imports only the cultural elements of the 
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model society which find some resonance in it, that is which are in harmony 
with its own corresponding elements. Japan emulated Europe in terms of 
the state because it had already a consonant concept of a strong unified 
(pre-modern) state. It had no cultura] element consonant with individual- 
ism, and therefore did not imitate the West in developing an individualistic 
modern society. 

It is interesting to take note of the fact that the ‘great leader’ of the Cultural 
Revolution, Mao Tse Tung, refers to Chinese Daoist texts including the 
novel ‘Beside the Water’ more frequently than to Marx himself. This shows 
the influence of the Ying chaos side of the Chinese cosmology on modern 
Chinese social movements. See also Chapter 8. 

See also Chapter 7. 

See also Chapter 6. 

Rolando Garcia, in a book co-authored with Jean Piaget, analyses different 
cases in the history of science, using as a leading idea Piaget’s theory of the 
different stages of the cognitive development of children. The idea is that 
it is impossible to compare historical cases, different both synchronically 
and diachronically, except in terms of the fact that all cognitive developments 
are composed of stages which cannot be bypassed. The same approach will 
be most productive in the study of the transformation of societies and of 
their cognitive structures. 

The afore-mentioned article by Eisenstadt is of crucial importance in this 
connection. It denies the validity of the convergence hypothesis held once 
by most of the theorists on modernisation. In more general terms, the 
Eisenstadt project is doing seminal work in studying modernisation within 
the framework of the historical processes of religions and civilisations. 
See also the discussion of ‘micro-level’ movements by Rosenau in Chapter 
4, 

David E. Apter, Democracy, Violence and Emancipatory Movements: Notes 
for a Theory of Inversionary Discourse (Geneva: UNRISD Discussion Papers 
DP 44, 1994). 

The Vienna Declaration issued as the concluding remarks of the UN World 
Conference on Human Rights (Vienna, June 1993) refers to the rights of the 
‘indigenous people’ in the singular avoiding the customary use of the plural, 
‘indigenous peoples’. This is to avoid the recognition that there are different 
indigenous peoples with collective rights, and to stress the fact that it is the 
individuals belonging to the generic category of ‘indigenous people’ who 
have individual rights as members of this social category. 

For example, Samuel Huntington, see introduction, pp. xxix—xxx, nn.26 and 
29. 


6 An Islamic Approach 
to Multilateralism 


Hassan Hanafi 


INTRODUCTION: OBJECT AND METHOD 


The dichotomy multilateralism—unilateralism is a permanent tension in 
every culture and in all historical periods. This tension, moreover, is a sign 
of vivacity and survival. As the guidelines for this symposium suggest, 
‘[NJo cultural tradition is entirely monolithic. All the great cultural tradi- 
tions have generated competing, often conflicting, world views. Indeed, 
the tensions within a particular cultural tradition may be regarded as sources 
of creativity and adaptation to the changing constellations of problems 
confronting the culture.’' When multilateralism prevails, liberalism, freedom 
of thought, dialogue, and mutual respect also prevail. If unilateralism 
becomes predominant, then conservatism, censorship, and orthodoxy are 
in ascendance. Each of these tendencies, in their extremes, provoke their 
own undoing. Absolute multilateralism leads to scepticism, relativism, and 
agnosticism, from an absence of norms and criteria to distinguish right 
from wrong, truth from falsehood, good from evil. Absolute unilateralism 
leads to dogmatism, fanaticism, and violence. 

The United Nations system is only one point of application of the 
dichotomy multilateralism—unilateralism. Unilateralism, in this context, 
signifies the subjection of many nations to one hegemonic power, and a 
double standard in the application of the UN Charter through which the 
hegemonic power determines when the Charter is to be applied and when 
set aside. In its broader meaning, the dichotomy is metaphysical — the 
problem of unity and multiplicity, the perception of reality as either one 
or aS many, as monolithic or plural. 

Multilateralism in social science arises first in thought before being 
expressed in action. It is a world view before becoming a system of inter- 
actions. It is related to values and cultures before it is embodied in laws 
and institutions. In this sense, multilateralism is related to the problem of 
social and cultural change. 

To say that nothing occurs in reality if it does not occur first in perception 
is not to be construed as a statement of idealism. To refer back to the cur- 
rent context of the United Nations in world politics, superpower hegemony 
has multiple aspects — from political struggle to egocentrism and racism. 
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In developing countries, religion plays the role that social science plays 
in developed societies. Theology, philosophy, mysticism, and jurisprudence 
define perceptions of the world that have served other societies (both 
historical and contemporary) in the same way that social science serves 
‘modernity’, that is as the framework for legitimate thought. Theology is 
the counterpart of modernist political theory, philosophy is the counterpart 
of cultural anthropology, jurisprudence of economic theory, and mysticism 
of the behavioural sciences. With regard to our present inquiry, the intel- 
lectual perspectives in the social and human sciences that bear on multi- 
lateralism are in a certain sense derivative from the religious sciences. 

The very enunciation of a multilateralism—unilateralism dichotomy 
implies a value judgment. There is a cultural bias in contemporary West- 
ern world views in favour of multilateralism and against unilateralism — 
privileging pluralism as against a conception of the world as totality. In 
Asia and Africa, more especially in China and Japan, unilateralism, under- 
stood as a sense of the necessary coherence of a social whole, may be 
preferred to multilateralism insofar as that implies divisiveness and con- 
flict. Multilateralism in the West is based on the concept of singularity in 
Being and human individuality, while unilateralism in Asia and Africa is 
based on the concept of the whole or totality in Being and in human 
groups. 

In order to address the problematic of this symposium — images of 
world order deriving from different traditions of civilisations and problems 
of negotiation with different value systems — we should begin with a 
conceptual analysis of world order. Since the concept of world order is not 
to be found explicitly in the tradition of Islam, it has to be read back into 
the past. This involves a projection of a present idea into the past. 

Considering Islam in relation to world order, we must distinguish Islam 
per se from Islam as historical development. The word ‘tradition’ is 
ambiguous as between these two aspects. Does ‘tradition’ mean Islam per 
se as described in textual sources, the Qur’an in the first place and then 
the Hadith? An ideal Islam has been represented through different textual 
hermeneutics according to the socio-political positions of its different 
interpreters. History is thus always present in these representations of an 
ideal Islam. The Qur’an was revealed in history in specific socio-political 
circumstances. The Hadith, sayings of the prophet, were uttered in his 
time, in the spatio-temporal limits of contemporary Arabia. A purportedly 
ahistorical ideal Islam thus has to be understood as profoundly historical, 
being revealed in a certain time and a certain space. Moreover, Islam has 
to be understood in historical continuity from Judaism and Christianity. 

Since most of the theories applied to multilateralism and world order 
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have originated in Western social science, one must be cautious in applying 
them in other cultures. Theories that have been generated within certain 
societies may not be applicable to other societies without modification. 
Thus it would be a scientific contradiction to attempt an Islamic approach 
to cultural and inter-cultural multilateralism basing oneself on Western 
literature. Theories such as classical realism, liberal institutionalism, world- 
system structuralism, and historical dialectic? may be relevant to the socio- 
political history of the West but look alien when used as tools of analysis 
of other traditions, in this instance of Islam. 

To approach the study of Islam and multilateralism solely by examination 
of documents viewed externally would be inadequate. The most suitable 
method for such a study is the phenomenological or reflexive method. The 
researcher aims to understand a phenomenon from within, in its own terms, 
by entering into the object of enquiry. The criterion of objectivity is the inter- 
nal coherence of the evidence brought together to explain the phenomenon. 
Reflection in this sense is not a merely subjective activity, a meditation 
empty of content; it is an activity in which both subject (the researcher) 
and object of enquiry become two aspects of the same reality. Objectivity 
is achieved by the awakened critical consciousness of the researcher free- 
ing itself from passion and bias. Objectivity is also strengthened by achiev- 
ing awareness of the world of meanings and essences, by awareness of the 
ontology relevant to the phenomenon enquired into. 

There are three levels of analysis inherent in this approach to the theme 
of this chapter: the level of cultural values, the level of world orders; and 
the level of national and international organisations that embody both the 
cultural values and the world orders they are derived from. The enquiry 
should deal with the three levels together, intertwined in living experience, 
both individual and historical. Neither the purely formal level, cultural 
values, nor the purely material level, socio-political organisations, con- 
sidered separately, would be an adequate approach. They should be linked 
together in lived experience, avoiding a double reduction either to a formal 
theory of world system, or a material reduction to economics. Lived Islam 
is to be understood as a combination between the ideal textual Islam and 
the real historical Islam, since both are united in lived experience. 

These considerations on method are not to be read as a denial of the 
possibility of cross-cultural enquiry — adopting the position that ‘you have 
to be one to know one’. Any such position would negate the possibility of 
multilateralism by considering mutual understanding across cultures to 
be an impossibility at worst, or an illicit appropriation of identity at best. 
Historical structures are basic essences of historical enquiry. I take the 
position that scholars from different cultures who follow the reflexive 
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method can arrive at the same understandings concerning the essences of 
historical structures. The concept of historical structure in itself manifests 
unity and multiplicity. An historical structure has a unity in its essence, 
and it has a multiplicity of historical instances. Comparative cross-cultural 
study in this vein can help to widen the scope of Western social science 
both by extending the objects of enquiry and by enriching its methodological 
approaches. One implication of the Gulf War has been to pose a challenge 
to transcend a unidimensional perspective in Western social science so as 
to integrate the perspectives of Asian and African societies, in which Islam 
has played a formative role, into thinking about a ‘New World Order’. 


MULTILATERALISM AS AN INTERNAL STRUCTURE IN ISLAM 


Let us consider first the doctrinal, textual or scriptural essence of Islam 
with respect to the idea of multilateralism, a concept which was, of course, 
not explicitly present in Islamic doctrine. The problematic of unity and 
multiplicity — multilateralism and unilateralism — is an essential feature in 
Islam, God is one, creation is many. Unity is at the origin of the world; 
the world came out of one source. Unity is also at the end of the world 
— unity of destiny, death, and resurrection. Unity is also present in the 
passage between the beginning and the end: the unity of truth or life. All 
human beings are capable of rationally facing one objective truth and are 
capable of communication with one another, both recognising their 
divergencies and realising their convergencies. Thus there is an implicit 
unity inherent in the diversity of human conditions. If unity lies in the 
origins and in human capabilities, however, multiplicity is the outcome. A 
dialectic of unity and multiplicity occurs between the beginning and the 
end. 

The unity of God is not silent but active. It is manifest in God’s multiple 
attributes: science, power, life, sight, speech, hearing and will. The unity 
of God is the carrier of a universal code of ethics for all mankind. That 
is why the perception of multiplicity in life need not lead to agnosticism, 
scepticism, or relativism. It is an expression of realism, since human beings 
are different in their frames of reference, in ways of understanding, in 
depth of knowledge, in methods of reasoning, in languages, customs, 
manners, and habits. Just as it is inconceivable that the origin of the world 
is multiple, so it is impossible to consider ways of life as identical. If unity 
comes from God, multiplicity comes from man. Unity is divine, while 
multiplicity is human. 

Multiplicity is expressed in the spirit of Islam. It is demonstrated by 
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reason, by nature, and by revelation. Reason shows that human beings and 
peoples are different. They differ in temperament and in choices. Each 
nation has a national character.’ Divergencies among nations are mani- 
festations of national character. Generations differ one from another. A 
quarrel between the old and the new, between the ancients and the moderns 
occurs regularly in every culture. Historical periods differ, each expressing 
the spirit of the time. 

Human diversity finds expression in the variety of passions, motivations, 
and perceptions traceable to free will. The diversity of nature emerges out 
of a single origin and then reunifies spontaneously — one trunk and many 
branches and leaves. Individuality is a principle of humanity which requires 
multiplicity, without which human beings would be just multiple reproduc- 
tions of the same identity, mere repetitions and formal substitutions.’ 
Revelation confirms what reason and nature suggest.’ Divergencies exist 
in reality in order that convergencies may be discovered in the ideal. Only 
twice does the adjective ‘different’ in the Qur’an have a negative meaning: 
when it refers to an effort of knowledge to go beyond the senses and to 
make judgments concerning matters of revelation beyond experience. 
Heresies derive from human passions and conflicting interests, not from 
revelation. Each step in revelation corrects and verifies previous steps.’ 
Revelation gives certainty amidst conjectures.* God alone knows certainty; 
human beings can only conjecture.’ Convergence is the ideal; reality is 
divergence.'° To return to God is to discover the original unity. 

This metaphysical principle of unity and diversity, of one and many, 
which is the basis of multilateralism, appeared throughout the history of 
Islamic culture in all forms of thought. In theology, there were two major 
schools of thought, Sh’ism and Sunnism. In Sunnism, there are also two 
schools: Ash’araism and Mu’tazilism. Teachings in these schools embrace 
both transcendence and anthropomorphism, predestination and free will, 
scriptural literalism and rational interpretation, faith and works, theocracy 
and democracy. 

In philosophy also different trends existed: theosophy with Al-Farabi 
and Avicenna, and scientific rationalism with Al-kindi and Averroes, In 
mysticism, the different currents have been ethical, with Rabi’a and al- 
Basri, psychological, with Thu al Nun and Al-Hallaj, and metaphysical, 
with Ibn Arabi and Ibn Sab’in. 

In jurisprudence, there are four schools: the pragmatic realist school 
(Malikite) gives priority to common welfare; a more theoretical school 
(Hanafite) stresses reasoning and inferences from premisses; a third school, 
syncretic and intermediate between the first two (Shafi’te), combines prin- 
ciples and facts and theoretical premisses with mass interests and concern 
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for common welfare; and a fourth school, textual and literal, shies away 
from all forms of theoretical reasoning, considering that opinion is always 
hypothetical, and that pragmatism and mass interests are always linked to 
human passions. 

This innate multilateralism in Islamic culture came to an end historically 
as a consequence of both external threat and internal despotism — two 
phenomena that were historically linked. The Crusades, the external threat, 
began as early as the end of the fifth century; and in confronting this 
external pressure, the state strengthened its internal hold on the population, 
thereby generating the internal threat. 

Differences within the Islamic community were perceived by nilers as 
dissipating energies and weakening the state at a time when everyone 
should be mobilised for the defense of the state. Orthodoxy was exalted 
as the best custodian of the common interest. Liberalism, or outward 
openness, and esoterism, or inward openness, were perceived as internal 
threats. Conservatism and scriptural literalism would, in the minds of rulers 
and their counsellors, be the best guarantors of victory. To effect closure 
towards the external world would require closing the space for internal 
differences. The defence of external geographical frontiers began with 
defence of internal intellectual frontiers. The strength of the state against 
the threat of foreign domination required that the state become strong 
against internal opposition. 

Al-Gazzali (1058-1111) is the theologian, philosopher, mystic, and jurist 
who brought about this historical and cultural conversion from multi- 
lateralism to unilateralism. Through him orthodoxy (Ash’araism) became 
the official state doctrine. His was an ideology of power: God and the 
Sultan were absolute. For the masses, mysticism bred resignation, pa- 
tience, reliance upon absolute power, acceptance, asceticism, and renun- 
ciation — an ideology of obedience. Al-Gazzali’s authority discredited any 
theological, philosophical and mystical opposition which might challenge 
the supremacy of the ruler or lend itself to mass mobilisation, whether 
overt or underground. Al-Gazzali legitimised the seizure of power by coup 
d’état. In his thought, the legitimate ruler is the one who has power and 
controls the state. The previously accepted notion of free election as the 
source of sovereignty became obscured. Military coups d’état have be- 
come deeply rooted in Islamic culture since that time. During the past 
millennium, unilateralism has been the mainstream in Islamic political 
culture. Unilateralism has been manipulated politically and institutionally 
so as to become the unconscious basis of dictatorship. 

The attributes of God — knowledge, power, life, hearing, sight, speech, 
and will — have been attributed also to the sultan, who knows everything 
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through his secret services, is powerful through his security forces, and 
seems eternal though his tenure of office for life. His political speeches are 
like holy scriptures. He is always right and any opposition always wrong. 
The sultan is the saviour, the redeemer. This is the theological root of 
political dictatorship. Unilateralism gave priority to predestination over 
free will, to faith over works, and to scriptual literalism over reason. Uni- 
lateralism monopolised the interpretation of the scriptures in order to 
monopolise political power, since the legitimacy of power was derived 
from the scriptures. 

Islamic political culture projected a pyramidal view of the world. The 
relationship between the summit and the base of the pyramid was understood 
as the relationship between the one and the many, good and evil, people 
of high and low estate, virtue and vice, perfection and imperfection, pure 
and impure. This vertical dualism is reflected in social structure — the 
hierarchy of classes, rich and poor, and, in the patriarchal family, male and 
female, fathers and sons. This pyramidal framework underlies the uni- 
lateralist view of world order in Islamic political culture. 


MULTILATERALISM AND THE INTER-CULTURAL 
RELATIONS OF ISLAM 


We have discussed hitherto the problematic of multilateralism within the 
community of Islam. We turn now to multilateralism in the relations of 
Islam with other cultures — the Islamic approach to inter-cultural multi- 
lateralism. Islamic culture has historically been open to interaction and 
mutual interchange with other cultures, both diachronically with pre-exist- 
ing religions and cultures and synchronically with neighbouring cultures. 

Islam is the last of the Abrahamic religions which all stress the unity 
of God, social solidarity, and the dignity of man. These religions have a 
common essence. The changes and differences in their development derive 
from the evolution of human consciousness and human cognitive powers. 
The diachronic relationship is to some degree captured by a notion of 
stages of human development. When humanity was in its infancy, its 
means of expression was sensual, and morality was based on punishment 
and reward. When humanity reached adolescence, spiritual and ethical 
means of expression corresponded to the dreams and utopias of youth. 
When humanity reached maturity, realism and pragmatism showed how 
the world could be transformed through human action. 

With regard to social solidarity, humanity’s first stage, in the diachronic 
perspective of Islam, was the formation of a concrete historical social 
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group. This was the field of experience within which people became so- 
cialised and within which an independent individual human consciousness 
emerged. This Jed to the establishment of an earthly kingdom, distinct 
from the Kingdom of God (Judaism). The second stage was the aspiration 
to a utopian society in reaction to the failings of the earthly kingdom, 
a Kingdom of Heaven near in time but nowhere in space — a hope for 
salvation in the heart. This was expressed in monasticism (Christianity). In 
the third stage (Islam), accumulating the two previous experiences, the 
kingdom of heaven is to be founded on earth, the ideal is to be made 
actual. 

As regards the dignity of man, in the first stage man’s worth lay in his 
belonging to the chosen people. In the second, man’s glory was his belief 
in the saviour. In the third, man’s dignity lies in his individual moral 
responsibility manifesting itself in the good deed. 

Islam is not only the last in the series of Abrahamic religions but also 
the inheritance of ancient Asian, Mesopotamian, and Egyptian religions. 
Its revelation not only descends from the heavens but also ascends from 
the earth. Logically speaking, truth can be known by deduction or by 
induction. Buddhism is a moral development of Hinduism, stressing internal 
enlightenment much as Christianity. Confucianism is a socio-political de- 
velopment of J Ching in ancient Chinese religion. The ancient Mesopo- 
tamian code of Hammurabi became linked in time to Islamic law. Ancient 
Egyptian religion taught monotheism, the power behind the sun, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and divine punishment and reward. Over the whole 
ancient Near East, there developed an interaction in time and space be- 
tween Asia, Africa, and Europe which virtually attained a unity of ancient 
cultures, an Ur-religion and an Ur-kultur. 

Synchronically, Islam was also open to neighbouring cultures, Persian 
and Hindu from the East, Greek and Roman from the West. Islam was 
victorious on the ground and inherited vast territories. However, it showed 
full respect to previous religions and cultures which shared similar beliefs 
and values, which were inspired by the unity of God, and which evoked 
moral action. Converts as well as those who kept to their religions showed 
loyalty to the new Islamic religion and culture; and they used their own 
intellectual and cultural background to interpret it. Islam embraced philo- 
sophy through the translation into Arabic of Greek philosophy. It devel- 
oped jurisprudence through the impact of Persian political thought. It 
incorporated mathematics through the absorption of Indian arithmetic. The 
Christian arabs of Syria kept their own religion under Islamic law; but also 
showed loyalty to the new society and culture. They translated texts of 
Greek philosophy into Arabic, initially from the existing Syriac translations 
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and subsequently directly from the Greek. In this way Christian Syrians 
behaved as brothers and cousins to their Islamic neighbours. 

A further stage of cultural interaction came in the form of commentary. 
A commentary is a reflective exercise to help understand an original text. 
It can be prolix, analysing the text in great detail, or it can be concise by 
concentrating on meaning. A commentary is a certain type of analysis of 
a translated text that goes beyond language to the very structure of thought 
itself, attempting to complete what the text lacks, to eliminate the super- 
fluous, and to restructure its essence in a more balanced way. Commentary 
reproduces the original text in a new cultural milieu after extracting it 
from the cultural circumstances of the first milieu in which it was com- 
posed. 

Cultural exchange occurs on three levels: language, thought, and reality." 
A cultural exchange on the linguistic level occurs when the language of 
the new neighbouring and translated culture is substituted for the language 
of the old Islamic one. The language of the translated text is rational, open, 
and human, compared to the old language which is legal, closed, and 
divine. This linguistic substitution does not directly touch the meaning. 
The old meaning is re-expressed by the newly translated term. But new 
dimensions in the meaning, which were hidden in the old term, appear 
through the new term. The reality, or the thing, expressed by the original 
meaning, becomes more authentic, more visible, and more apparent in 
lived experience, through the new term. This pseudomorphology, a purely 
linguistic phenomenon, explains one mode of thought in terms of another 
without threatening the destruction of either.” 

A new ideal emerged in Islamic culture which the European Enlighten- 
ment only achieved one millennium later. Revelation, reason, and nature 
were understood as aspects of the same order. Revelation was subjected to 
rational criticism as it was expressed in historical texts, belief systems and 
an ethical code. Reason stood at the origin of mathematical sciences. Nature 
became the object of enquiry of the natural sciences. The notion of a good 
polity was conceived not just as a utopia but as a real community that 
could establish and preserve the unity of mankind, social solidarity, and 
the dignity of man. Cultures were thought of as the expressions of differ- 
ent national characters. Greek philosophy expressed the Greek Jogos. Roman 
scepticism expressed Roman sensualism. Arab-Islamic culture merged the 
Greek ideal with the Roman reality, rejecting both logical formalism and 
sceptical nihilism. 

After seven centuries when Islamic culture began to decline, the same 
process of cultural interaction occurred with African and Euro-American 
cultures. Islam expanded southward into Africa and northward into Europe 
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and America. New cultural interaction occurred. Afro-Islamic culture con- 
fronted apartheid, tribalism, and fetishism. Its influence in African socie- 
ties encouraged cleanliness, the covering of the body, the limiting of 
polygamy, and ethical behaviour. A new Euro-American Islamic culture 
found expression in such ways as the Muslim Council of Europe, Islamic 
concepts of human rights, and the Nation of Islam in the United States as 
an egalitarian community. 

These intercultural relations between Islam and the Euro-American world 
occurred in a world power context which was shifting against Islam and 
in favour of the West. The modern descendants of the Christian Syrian 
translators were more loyal to the Western culture and languages than to 
the local languages and cultures. Their work had the effect of propagating 
Western culture in the midst of local cultures. The inferiority complex of 
local translators towards Western culture led them to transliterate rather 
than to translate. They superimposed a new meaning upon the old meaning, 
causing a kind of dualism in culture between the old and the new, the in 
and the out. Two worlds opposed one another, the Self and the Other. The 
Self received the shock of modernity and was eager to embrace development 
and freedom. The Other was eager to hegemonise and to dominate. 

The endogenous Self confronted the exogenous Other in the name of 
authenticity against alienation. Fundamentalism was thus a natural reaction 
to Westernisation. It represented the defence of the spiritual patrimony 
against the invading Western culture. For fundamentalism ‘Darkness comes 
from the West’; for Westernisation ‘Sunrise comes from the West’. This 
divergence in cultural sources generated a power struggle between funda- 
mentalism and secularism. Each one proclaimed itself to be the legitimate 
political power, the first in the name of tradition, the second in the name 
of modernity. A war is being waged between these enemy brothers in 
Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Sudan. Fundamentalism calls for 
a theocratic state that will apply Islamic law, while Westernisers envisage 
a free, democratic and secular state. Actual political regimes, whether 
military or royal, are neither the one nor the other. Both military regimes 
and kingdoms lack Islamic legitimacy, which is why they are always 
challenged by theocracy, as hailed by fundamentalism, on the one hand, 
and by democracy, as proclaimed by secularism, on the other. 

An Islamic image of world order, as derived from Islamic tradition and 
culture, can be expressed as the notion of one universal community, com- 
posed of several cultural communities reciprocally recognised as equal in 
value, and all of which share one universal code of ethics. Such a univer- 
sal community could be considered as the expression of the unity of God. 
Racialism, ethnic conflict, and sectarianism are completely alien to this 
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world view. The historical creation of this world view illustrates the propo- 
sition contained in the guidelines for this symposium: ‘Traditions of civil- 
isation evolve . .. in reaction to challenges from other civilisations. They 
react partly by internalising aspects of alien culture, partly by redefining 
the authenticity of their own tradition to meet new circumstances.’” 


INTER-CULTURAL MULTILATERALISM AND 
A NEW WORLD ORDER 


In theory, multilateralism is the very essence of Western culture as West- 
ern culture understands itself. The sources of multilateralism are to be 
found in different forms in Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates. This trilogy is 
repeated through the history of Western philosophy in idealism, realism, 
and humanism; in rationalism, empiricism, and existentialism. 

During the middle ages, the trilogy was formed by Augustinianism, 
Thomism, and mysticism. However, beneath the surface appearance of 
multilateralism, there was a deep medieval unilateralism: Aristotle and 
the Church. That deep unilateralism was destroyed by modernism. The 
Reformation in the fifteenth century rejected the authority of the Church. 
The Renaissance in the sixteenth century rejected the authority of Aristotle. 
The Western world became epistemologically naked, lacking any theoretical 
covering. Reason gave only different viewpoints on reality, depending 
upon human options that were dictated by human passions and interests. 
Different philosophical systems were constructed to interpret the world; 
but these fell into the same trilogy initiated by Plato, Aristotle and Socrates: 
two opposed and one in the middle — rationalism, empiricism, and human- 
ism; idealism, realism, and existentialism. Virtually every century brought 
forth this philosophical choice according to the dialectic law: action, re- 
action, and mediation; thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. In the seventeenth 
century rationalism was represented by Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, 
and Leibnitz; empiricism by Bacon, Locke, and Hobbes; and humanism by 
Pascal. In the eighteenth century, the same basic orientations were repre- 
sented under different names: transcendentalism by Kant, sensualism by 
Hume, and mysticism by Hamann. In the nineteenth century, these orienta- 
tions resurfaced as idealism, with Fichte, Schelling, and Schopenhauer; 
realism with Darwin, Haeckel, Auguste Comte, and J.S. Mill; and exis- 
tentialism with Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. In the twentieth century, the 
same basic trilogy was expressed by the conceptualism of neo-Hegelianism 
and L. Brunschwig; psycho-physical parallelism with Wundt, Charcot, and 
Fechner; and phenomenology with Husserl, Heidegger, Jaspers, G. Marcel, 
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M. Merleau-Ponty, J.P. Sartre, and A. Camus. The world has been under- 
stood in one orientation as concept, idea, or subject. In a second orienta- 
tion, the world appears as experience, sense-data, or an object. In the third 
orientation, it is expressed as existence, passion, or anguish. 

Yet beneath this surface appearance of multilateralism in Western cul- 
ture, there is a deep and persistent unilateralism. The three forms of Western 
thought are all functional to a deeper motivation in European consciousness: 
hegemony, supremacy, and expansion beyond the natural borders of the 
West, Eurocentrism in thought and action, a new form of the old Judaic 
notion of election, and a racialism based on colour. Reason rationalises 
Western universalism. Experience gathers data about non-Western peoples 
and cultures. Humanism transcends the boundaries of the West and 
overwhelms other humanisms in the name of acculturation. 

This deep unilateralism was precipitated through the so-called geographic 
discoveries in Africa and Asia during the fifteenth century, which led in 
turn to the discovery of America — as if Africa, Asia, and the New World 
did not exist prior to knowledge of them by the white man. The Other, 
it would seem, only exists in so far as the Self knows it. The Western 
hegemony expanding through geographic ‘discovery’ reached a peak in 
nineteenth-century European imperialism. In the twentieth century, despite 
formal decolonisation, the newly decolonised countries became increasingly 
dependent upon their old colonial masters. Western hegemony continued 
in different forms: economic, political, military, scientific, cultural, and, 
not least effectively, through an information hegemony that almost totally 
monopolised modern means of communication. Military, economic, and 
cultural power was gradually superseded by scientific, technological, and 
information power. Transitional and declared colonialism was replaced by 
deeply entrenched and undeclared colonialism. 

The dualism of surface multilateralism with deep unilateralism charac- 
terizes the relation of centre to periphery. The West is the centre; and the 
whole non-West is the periphery. The centre creates, the periphery con- 
sumes. The centre is the eternal master, the periphery the eternal disciple. 
There is a one-way relationship: the centre gives, the periphery takes. This 
is the structure of inter-cultural unilateralism. 

Underlying this structure is the myth of Western culture as the unpre- 
cedented prototype of universal culture for all peoples, The West has 
created Culture per se, Culture with a capital C, while all other cultures 
are repetitions, cultures with small c’s. The truth is Western. Philosophy, 
science, and art are Western. World view and life style are also Western 
— the Western logical mentality versus the mentalité primitive and the 
pensée sauvage. Acculturation means the substitution of Western culture 
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for local cultures in the name of modernisation. Cultural Eurocentrism is 
the expression of a deep Euroethnicity and Euroracialism which is rooted 
in an innate feeling of supremacy. This feeling is a secular transformation 
of the Judaic doctrine of election and of the heritage of imperial Rome. 
Compared with these sources, neither the Greek logos nor the Christian 
dictum ‘Love thy neighbour’ have penetrated Western consciousness with 
equal intensity. 

Inter-cultural multilateralism requires that all cultures, including that of 
the centre, be recognised as of equal value. This presupposes a two-way 
relationship of give and take, create and consume. It so happened that 
Western culture came at the end of a sequence beginning with culture in 
the East, in China, India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Ancient Egypt, 
seven thousand years before modern times. The West, in diffusing the 
myth of a singular model of culture, has conspired to obscure the oriental 
sources of culture. The five centuries of Western modernity, have usurped 
the whole history of the world. But the creativity of these late centuries of 
modernity cannot justify the reduction of world history to this era alone. 
The achievement of an inter-cultural multilateralism will require re-writing 
the history of mankind in a more balanced way, giving every culture its 
due. 

The concept of an inter-cultural multilateralism combines unity and 
diversity: the unity of a universal code of ethics and a diversity of philo- 
sophical world views. A universal code of ethics does not change from 
one place to another, or from one case to another. A universal code cannot 
be applied in one instance in the Gulf in defence of Kuwait but be sus- 
pended with regard to Palestine and South Africa. It cannot be applied to 
protect the Kurds and the Shi’ites in northern and southern Iraq but remain 
a dead letter in regard to genocide of Muslims in Bosnia-Hertzegovina. 

The ideals of Western Enlightenment have in practice remained limited 
to the geographical sphere of the West. In order to attain real universality, 
the concept of human rights derived from the Enlightenment will have to 
be completed by another declaration of people’s rights to self-determination. 
Since rights are not only a matter of intentions but also something to be 
affirmed in practice, universal people’s rights imply equity in the sharing 
of wealth between the rich North and the poor South, so as to avert death 
on a massive scale such as has occurred in Somalia. Minerals, markets, 
and manpower of the South have historically helped to create the wealth 
of the North. Among Arab countries too, oil wealth, water resources, and 
manpower would have to be equitably shared. 

World orders are realities constituted by the intersubjective meanings 
of human groups. A non-hegemonic world order would have to be founded 
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upon an inter-cultural multilateralism that is capable of striking a balance 
between the distinctiveness of different traditions of civilisation, and values 
that can become the common basis for coexistence and mutual enrichment 
of these traditions.'* Such a non-hegemonic world order would transcend 
the centre-periphery dichotomy of existing world order. It would be based 
on reciprocal recognition of the validity of different civilisations and a 
search for common ground among them. 

Since the downfall of socialist regimes in eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union and the rebirth of local cultures as carriers of nationalities, ethnicities 
and sectarianisms, world order appears as though it is being reshaped as 
a one-polar world instead of a two-polar world. Nationalities break down 
totalities; the balance of interests displaces the balance of power; bread 
and butter issues displace questions of nuclear and conventional arms; and 
the problems of peaceful coexistence supersede those of Cold War. Euro- 
centrism, however, still prevails. Eastern Europe and Russia belong geo- 
graphically and culturally to Europe. To the rest of the world, it appears 
that Europe is rearranging itself, the Western part reconciling itself with 
its erstwhile eastern socialist rival. Big brother now affirms coherent unity 
with liberalism and capitalism as ideology and political system. 

The Third World has lost the ally it had during the period of liberation 
struggle in the 1950s and 1960s. Even before the downfall of its ally, the 
Third World had been beset by counter-revolutions, dependence on West- 
ern powers, drought and hunger, desertification and civil wars. Many Third 
World countries began to initiate policies of openness to the liberal world 
economy, privatisation of the public sector, and the rescinding of socialist 
laws, agrarian reforms, and measures to promote industrialisation, self- 
reliance, economic planning, free public education, and workers’ rights. 
Non-alignment has yielded to Western alignment, except in a rare case like 
Cuba. 

The present challenge to achieve a post-hegemonic world order which 
will embrace the different traditions of civilisation in a search for common 
ground that respects their integrity begins from a bias created by the 
dominance of one form of Western society. Recognition of the existence 
of that bias and reaffirmation of the values inherent in other historical 
forms of society are first steps in the search for that common ground. 


Notes 
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See Introduction, p. xxiv. 

These approaches are discussed in a paper prepared as a basis for the Fiesole 
symposium: Robert W. Cox, Perspectives on Multilateralism (Tokyo: United 
Nations University, April 1991). This text is substantially reproduced in 
Robert W. Cox, ‘Multilateralism and world order’, Review of International 
Studies 18 (1992) pp. 161-80. 

‘O mankind, we created you of a Male and a Female and we made you into 
nations and tribes that you may know each other.’ (49:13) (The Holy Qur’an, 
text, translation and commentary by Yusuf Ali, Dar al-Arabia, Beirut, 1968) 
‘And every one of them will come to Him singly on the day of judgment.’ 
(19:95) 

‘Had it been from other than God they would surely have found therein 
much discrepancy.’ (4:82) 

‘It was only after knowledge had been granted to them that they fell into 
schisms, through insolent envy.’ (45:17) 

‘Mankind was one single nation, and God sent messengers with glad tidings 
and warnings. And God with them he sent the book in truth to judge between 
people of the book after the clear signs came to them did not differ among 
themselves except through selfish contumacy.’ (2:213); also, ‘and We sent 
down the book to thee for the express purpose, that thou shouldest make 
clear to them those things in which they differ, and that it should be a guide 
and a mercy to those who believe.’ (16:64) 

“Verily this Qur’an doth explain to the children of Israel most of the matters 
in which they disagree.’ (27:76) 

‘Then shall ye all return unto me and I will judge between you of the 
matters wherein ye dispute.’ (3:55) 

‘Mankind was but one nation but differed. Had it not been for a word that 
went forth before from thy Lord, their differences would have been settled 
between them.’ (10:19) 

This corresponds to the three meanings of logos as represented by Husserl: 
term, meaning, and thing. 

This idea was expressed in the document outlining the aims of the MUNS 
programme (R.W. Cox, Programme on multilateralism and the United 
Nations system, Tokyo: United Nations University, April 1991, pp. 13-14.) 
Introduction, p. xxiv. 

See guidelines for this symposium in Introduction, p. xxiv. 


7 The Indian Perspective 
Satish Chandra 


All ancient civilisations, such as the Chinese, the Egyptian, the Sumerian, 
the Iranian, the Greco-Roman, the Mayan, and the Indian were insular in 
the sense that they considered the areas included in their political and 
cultura] ambits as equivalent to the civilised world. Those outside their 
ambit, or not partaking of their civilisational ethos, were considered bar- 
barians. Thus, distrust of ‘foreigners’, looking down upon them as inferior, 
or mistreating, even enslaving them has been, in greater or lesser degree, 
a characteristic feature of all ancient civilisations. 

The European civilisation whose outreach covered the globe from the 
eighteenth century onwards adopted, with some outstanding exceptions, an 
attitude of superiority bordering on disdain towards most of the ancient 
non-European civilisations with which it came in touch, particularly during 
the period of colonial domination. While this attitude has undergone a 
slow change, beginning with the Japanese naval victory in 1905 over 
Russia, considered a ‘European’ power, and the process of decolonisation 
after World War II, it is possible to argue that the underlying attitude of 
superiority or disdain towards the non-Europeans has not really changed,' 
except among the intellectual elites, themselves numerically small, and 
often isolated from the rest. 

Of the existing non-European civilisations, the cases of the Islamic and 
the Indian are in some respects unique. Islam was not so much a civilisation 
as a movement which encompassed within itself many ancient civilisations, 
such as the Byzantine and the Iranian. The line of distinction, except for 
a brief period, was not between Arabs and non-Arabs, but between believers 
and non-believers, irrespective of their racial or geographical origin. This 
line of distinction began to be blurred, however, when Islam entered India 
in the shape of conquering Turkish armies during the twelfth century. 

The Indian civilisation, which traces its early origins back to the Harappan 
civilisation in the third millenium Bc, had acquired a definite mould by the 
early centuries of the Christian era. During this period, India had not only 
developed a unique social order and philosophy of life, but also a set of 
political norms which, in turn, shaped its world view. Although the socio- 
political order, and the ethico-moral norms devised during this period, 
subtly changed in response to changed situations, they were enduring enough 
to influence strongly all subsequent movements and formations in the 
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country, including governments. A study of the salient features of this civil- 
isational mould is, therefore, necessary to understand subsequent develop- 
ments, including those following the rise of independent states in the 
region following the withdrawal of Imperialism. 

The diversity of India — religious, anthropological, linguistic ~ has often 
been a subject of comment and hardly needs reiteration here. It was one 
of the British arguments for rejecting India’s claim for nationhood and 
independence, and even today is a basis for doubts and misapprehensions 
about India’s ability to exist as a unified polity. 

At root, the Indian political thinkers considered that the country could 
not be united without the willing consent of the people, by imposing a 
kind of political or cultural straight-jacket upon them. This was a spin-off 
of the philosophical concept of ‘unity in diversity’ which, in turn, was an 
outcome of the long-ranging ontological discussions regarding the nature 
of Reality, and the consensus which was set out in the upanishads that 
while there was a single Reality behind all the multiplicity, this Reality or 
Unity could manifest itself in multiple ways. This belief led to the concept 
of the trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesh, each of which represented specific 
aspects of truth, yet each was complete in itself. This concept of polytheistic 
monotheism had important cultural consequences: it was not necessary to 
obliterate the existing religious ideas and beliefs of different peoples who 
were conquered by the ruling elites, but to give almost equal respect to all 
religious sects and beliefs. 

This basic idea is most clearly set out by Ashoka (second century Bc), 
the first historically known figure who brought the entire Indian sub- 
continent under one control. His fundamental message, which is considered 
the basis of modern Indian secularism, as set out in one of his pillar- 
inscriptions, was as follows: 


Whoever honours his own sect and disparages another man’s, whether 
from blind loyalty or from the intention of showing his own sect in a 
favourable light, does his own sect the greatest harm. Concord is best, 


with each hearing and respecting the other’s teachings. 
(Twelfth Rock Edict) 


While the concept of religious toleration has been a /eit motif through- 
out Indian history, including basically the period of Turkish rule (13th— 
18th century), the concept of unity in diversity has been difficult to apply 
in the political field. But before we discuss the impact of this idea on the 
modern Indian state, it might be apposite briefly to examine Indian con- 
cepts of the state and world order. 
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There has been a good deal of debate in recent years regarding the 
nature of the state in India and the process of its evolution. At the outset 
it might be underlined that the attempt to make a radical distinction between 
the state system in the West and the East, classifying the latter as ‘Oriental 
Despotism’, was in part an attempt to affirm a distinct Western identity 
which arose in Europe during the fifteenth century, in part to reaffirm that 
there could be no civil society in the absence of a hereditary nobility 
which alone could place a limit on royal power. Whether there was ever 
unlimited despotism in oriental societies as compared to the West is a 
moot point. There is now a growing recognition that since the states in the 
East varied considerably from each other, it would be unscientific to lump 
them together under one head any more than the Western states.’ 

Early origins of the state in India can be traced back to the sixth century 
Bc when the tribal republics (janapadas) were in a state of decay, and 
were being rapidly replaced by monarchies. The thinkers of the time were 
concerned with safeguarding social stability and political order in a situation 
which is described as one in which the strong devoured the weak, and 
family, property and women’s honour were in danger. This was called the 
‘order of the law of the fish (matsya nyaya)’. According to Brahmanical 
thinking, as reflected in scriptural writings, to rectify the situation there 
was need for an individual ruler who had divine sanction with power to 
punish. Hence the first ruler was appointed by the gods (or was himself a 
god), and he was the universal monarch. Buddhist thinking ascribed the 
breakdown of social order to growing unrighteousness. Hence the people 
assembled in a great gathering (mahasammat), and chose one to whom 
they gave a share of their rice, and who would punish the evil, and maintain 
righteousness (dhamma) in consonance with the wishes of the sangh or the 
monastic order. 

Thus, both Brahmanical and Buddhist thinking ascribed the rise of the 
state as being necessary for social stability and postulated a kind of a 
social contract between the monarch and the people. Neither considered 
the monarchy to be unrestricted, but bound both by the social contract and 
the ethico-moral principles or dharma as propounded by the religious 
leaders, and as set out in their scriptures. A ruler who failed or refused to 
do so lost his divine mandate, or forfeited his social contract. According 
to the Mahabharata, the great repository of law and tradition in India, the 
people had the right even to take up arms against an unrighteous ruler, 
though, preferably, this should be done by the warrior-class, the kshatriyas. 

There were sharp differences between the Buddhists and the Brahmans 
regarding the object of dharma, as also the nature of the kingly office. The 
Brahmans considered the protection of the four-fold varna system in which 
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the Brahmans had a privileged position as an integral, almost pre-eminent 
element in upholding dharma. The Buddhists opposed the concept of a 
society based on caste or hierarchy based on birth, their social vision being 
much more universal and egalitarian. They emphasised that the ruler was 
the paid servant of the people, and that the right of taxation was based on 
the duty of protection. Buddhists also had a leaning towards a republican 
form of government which had existed in some of the tribal states (jana- 
pads). Republican forms, however, had been prone to internal dissent; and 
in consequence, the republican tradition in India either died, or was con- 
fined to some of the remote, inaccessible or backward tribal areas. 

Apart from the Buddhist-Brahmanical religious tradition, a strong secular- 
materialist political tradition seems to have risen in India almost simultan- 
eously. This tradition is best represented by the Arthashastra attributed to 
Kautilya. According to this secular tradition, which is called danda-niti or 
rules of government, the basic objective of the state was not protection of 
religion or morality: it was ‘to make acquisitions, to keep them secure, to 
improve them, and to distribute among the deserved the profits of im- 
provement.’? The thinkers belonging to the Arthashastra tradition consid- 
ered religion or morality irrelevant, or secondary to the interests of the 
state. Danda-niti or government was the means of the realisation of all 
human objectives — dharma, artha and kama (religion, wealth and pleas- 
ure). Hence, Kautilya was prepared to sanction any methods — treachery, 
deceit, even assassination — if they were necessary for protecting the in- 
terests of the state. Unlike the Brahmans and the Buddhists, he was not 
particularly concerned about the form of society, but accepted as a prac- 
tical objective the defence of the existing social order. In fact, he empha- 
sised that whenever a ruler conquered a state, its existing social forms and 
traditions should not be disturbed. 

The Kautilyan theory implied giving almost unrestricted power to the 
monarch, though it was conceded, in terms of realpolitik, that if a king 
became unjust or unduly oppressive, he would be overthrown by the people, 
either on their own or with the backing of a neighbouring king.* 

A specific feature of the Arthashastra of Kautilya was his mandal theory 
or theory of the ‘circle of states’. Though explicated in the context of 
India, this theory was equally applicable to the world system of states. 
According to it, the states were divided into circles whose relations with 
each other depended upon geographical proximity, and the internal strength 
or cohesiveness of each state. A neighbouring state was classified as an 
enemy, and a neighbour’s neighbour an ally or mediator. A lot of ingenuity 
was employed in classifying these states on the basis of their geographical 
location to each other. The geopolitical approach was modified by dividing 
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the states into three on the basis of their strength which was in a state of 
‘deterioration, stagnation or progress’. Further, the relations between these 
states were based on friendship or alliance, enmity, neutrality, or indiffer- 
ence. War and diplomacy, which included espionage and dirty tricks, were 
the means of changing these relations. Peace was preferable to war al- 
though the king was exhorted to be ever ready to augment his power by 
launching attacks, or be prepared to repel an invasion from a neighbouring 
king. It was accepted that the mandal order or multiplicity of states was 
the normal world order. Hence, even when a neighbouring state or 
combination of states were defeated, annexation or long-term domination 
was not upheld as an ideal. Nor was there a concept of a single or group 
of states dominating the mandal or world, though some states were weaker 
than the others. 

Many efforts were made in India to reconcile the religious and the 
secular view of the state. While the ideal ruler, Yudhishthar, was dharma- 
raj — adept in both religious and secular law it was conceded that such an 
ideal combination was rare. Hence, it became postulated that the personal 
conduct of a ruler was to be controlled by the Dkarmashastras or Holy 
Law, whereas his political conduct as a ruler was to be regulated by raj- 
niti or secular considerations. These efforts, in practice, left individual 
rulers largely free to interpret raj-niti according to their own individual 
preferences. However, the moral mandate could not be completely denied. 
Also, it implied that the state was not to be looked upon as a theocracy. 

The compromise, however unsatisfactory in theory, seems to have worked 
reasonably well, and ensured religious freedom to various sects and beliefs 
in the country. However, the Kautilyan concept of the state being the 
engine of growth was relegated to the background till recent years when it 
provided a justification for the state’s intervention in economic development. 

The Indian concept of unity in diversity also had a bearing on the 
evolution of India’s political system and world view. The concept implied 
that while it was desirable to have a single head of the Indian polity, he 
should not try to obliterate by annexing, or removing the rulers of various 
principalities comprising the polity. Thus, the polity presided over by a 
supreme or chakravartin ruler was, in essence, a loose federation! At a 
second level, such a ruler was also not supposed to interfere with the 
working of the village communities (often miscalled ‘the village republics’). 
Not only the village communities, even other groups, communities and 
castes were to be left free to follow their own laws. 

Regarding the world, the concept of unity in diversity was exemplified 
by the aphorism set out in the Mahabharata that ‘for the liberal minded, 
the world is verily a family’ that is bound by mutual obligations and 
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rights.° This concept, ‘vasudhaiva kutumbakam’ , has frequently been cited 
by leaders of modern India. 

The rise of the power of the Hunas (fifth century aD) and of Islam 
subsequently, fractured but did not completely sunder India’s cultural links, 
between North India and the outside world. Following the Turkish conquest 
of India in the thirteenth century, India was considered an integral part of 
the Islamic world stretching from the steppes of Central Asia to Spain. 
Later, Java, Sumatra and Malaya in the south-east of Asia were also brought 
into the Islamic ambit. The Arabs made the Mediterranean virtually an 
Arab sea, and extended their trading links overland and by sea to China. 
The old civilised world was brought into a much closer relationship than 
ever before. In a sense, the Arabs took over and expanded the trade net- 
work set up by the Indians, the Sri Lankans, and peoples of south-east 
Asia. It is possible to argue that without this developed network, the Euro- 
pean penetration and subsequent domination of Asia during the sixteenth 
to nineteenth centuries would have been impossible, certainly slower. 

Internally too, the Turks, and later the Mughals, drastically modified the 
Indian state system. They sought to replace the weak centre, encompassing 
or encircled by a conglomerate of autonomous or independent states, by 
a strong, centralised state in which the powers of the autonomous rulers 
were severely restricted, or were relegated to the remoter, or less prosperous 
regions. The main instruments of this process were (a) a military elite- 
bureaucracy which had no local vested interests such as land-ownership 
rights, was highly mobiie with a chosen corps of horsemen, and could be 
transferred almost at will; (b) the Islamic ideology which was used as an 
instrument to bridge ethnic and tribal divisions in the ruling class. 

The question was: could such a state exist for any length of time without 
a minimum of goodwill and cooperation of the peoples of the country, and 
taking due note of their socio-cultural ethos? The implication of this was 
that the Turks would have to develop socio-cultural and political forms 
suited to the specific Indian conditions rather than trying to replicate the 
Central and West Asian forms. These experiments spanned the next several 
centuries, and left a legacy which has deeply influenced India. 

At the outset, when the Arabs established their rule in Sindh in the 
eighth century AD, they deemed the conversion of the local population to 
Islam to be difficult, and accorded to them the status of dhimmis or protected 
people who would not be interfered with as long as they paid djizyah. 
Later law-givers who formed the four schools of sunna, restricted this 
right only to the ahi-i-kitab, that is those who had a revealed book ex- 
pounded by a prophet. Theoretically the Hindus did not fall in this cate- 
gory. But none of the Muslim rulers who established their rule in India 
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from the thirteenth century onwards (the Punjab had been conquered to- 
wards the beginning of the eleventh century) departed from the stand on 
the matter taken by the Arabs in Sindh. The rulers also rejected as imprac- 
tical a policy of forcible conversion. The process of voluntary conversions 
based on conviction, example or a sense of advantage was slow. However, 
by the end of the fifteenth century, Sindh, portions of Western Punjab, 
Kashmir, eastern Bengal and north Kerala in south India had become 
predominantly Muslim, while the Muslims formed roughly 12 per cent of 
the population in the rest of India. The point to note is that the multi- 
religious, muilti-linguistic and multi-cultural character of India was ac- 
cepted by the Arabs, and later by the Turkish rulers. 

There was a lively debate in India regarding the nature of the state-form 
in the country, and its relationship with the rest of the world, specially the 
Islamic world. The discussion proceeded at two levels. At one level, the 
sufi saints who were accorded a great deal of respect as being virtually 
the conscience keepers of the people, reiterated the idea which had taken 
root in West Asia from the eighth century onwards, that the state as it had 
developed after the first four Caliphs was basically un-Islamic. Some of 
them, such as the Chishtis, therefore advocated a policy of having nothing 
to do with the state. This suited those elements which, for one reason or 
another, were disaffected with the state. The largest section among these 
were the poor and the dispossessed who could not identify themselves 
with the essentially hierarchical and militaristic state ruled over by the 
Turkish ruling class. Certain sections of the Hindus were also drawn to 
these sufi saints, because of their simplicity and devotionalism, and also 
because of their non-identification with the state. 

At a second level, even orthodox mullahs, such as the historian Ziauddin 
Barani, argued that the state in India could not be Islamic because it could 
not follow the egalitarian humanistic principles of the first four Caliphs in 
a country such as India where the Muslims were numerically very smail 
~ ‘like flavouring (salt) in a dish of food’, and resources had to be centralised 
in the hands of the ruler (not distributed in the proportion of 1:5 as 
postulated) to overawe the non-Muslims, and a large measure of religious 
freedom had to be accorded to them. Such a state could only be a modified 
Islamic state — one not based on religious considerations (dindari), but on 
worldly considerations (jahandari).° 

The rejection of the idea of an orthodox Islamic state in India by Barani 
and the sufi saints during the fourteenth century, was followed by the 
efforts of the Mughal ruler, Akbar, and his friend, philosopher and publicist, 
Abul Fazl, in the sixteenth century to develop a universal, non-sectarian 
theory of state and suzerainty which could be applied to India or to any 
other country in Asia or the world. 
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The advocacy of a non-sectarian state, with equal rights to all, irrespec- 
tive of their religious beliefs, was a novel feature in an age of religious 
strife. The efforts of Akbar, and his associate, Abul Fazl, were preceded 
and accompanied by a whole range of popular saints, both Muslim and 
Hindu, who emphasized the fundamental unity of all religions which were 
different paths to the same God. The fifteenth century popular saint Kabir 
strongly supported the concept of non-differentiation between followers of 
various faiths, his ideas being furthered by his follower, Dadu, who put 
foward the concept of nipakh or non-sectarianism. Some of them also 
emphasised the fundamental equality of man, and took a stand against the 
hierarchical nature of society and state. In the process they emphasised 
knowledge gained by the senses (anubhava jnana) as being more impor- 
tant than knowledge imparted by the scriptures. 

The Mughal praxis, and the non-sectarian message of the saints have 
been a strong prop to the Indian concept of secularism, and a weapon 
against the forces of fundamentalism. The Mughals not only provided the 
beginning of a modern bureaucracy, they also espoused the tradition of 
developing a ruling class drawn from different ethnic groups, both foreign 
and Indian, professing different religions. 

Orthodox and fundamentalist forces, both Muslim and Hindu, challenged 
in different ways the concept of a non-sectarian state and a pluralistic 
society. During the latter half of the seventh century, efforts were made to 
make the Mughal state a more orthodox type of Muslim state where the 
Muslims would have a privileged position. Djizya, or poll-tax payable by 
non-Muslims was to be a symbol of this, though even the orthodox ruler, 
Aurangzeb, upheld the concept of a composite ruling class consisting of 
Muslims and Hindus. The Marathas, who had set up an independent state 
in Western India, and then expanded over central and northern India, 
talked at first of a Hindupadpadshahi, or a Hindu state. But the forces of 
non-sectarian rule, cultural diversity and toleration proved strong enough 
largely to undo and defeat these trends. Thus, the Marathas accepted 
(nominal) Mughal suzerainty, and both the Mughals and their successor 
states during the eighteenth century followed the Akbarian tradition of 
non-sectarianism (sulh-i-kul). The (re)abolition of djizyah was an outer 
symbol of this.’ 

While Akbar’s concept of a non-sectarian state was not accepted by the 
neighbouring states — the Uzbeks of Central Asia, and the Safwids of Iran 
the theoretical model of a unified Islamic world state was finally discarded. 
Thus, unlike many of the earlier Muslim rulers in India, Akbar refused to 
accept the (moral) authority of any Caliph outside India, himself assuming 
the title of Imam. A corollary of this was a geographical state with clearly 
demarcated boundaries. 
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Akbar tried to settle the Western frontier of India by negotiations with 
Iran and the Uzbeks, on the basis of the natural geographical line provided 
by the Hindukush, and the desert tract marked by Qandhar. No threat arose 
from across the Himalayas in the north, and the hilly forest tracts in the 
east. These frontiers were, therefore, left undefined. In the world view of 
the Mughals, four powers — Iran, the Uzbeks, the Ottoman Turks, and the 
Mughals -— decided the fate of the ‘civilised’ world. Peace would be 
maintained as long as the frontiers between these countries were agreed 


upon.® 


The ontological basis of the Indian state as it emerged after 1947, and its 
world view, can be traced from the Indian concepts of cultural pluralism, 
unity in diversity, non-sectarianism, and a mixture of the Kautilya concept 
of realpolitik and the somewhat naive idea of the world as a family. These, 
in turn, were strongly influenced by the Benthamite concept of utilitarianism 
and the British praxis of liberal-democracy and rule of law. The nationalist 
movement consciously tried to bring about an integration between the two. 
They proudly proclaimed the Indian ethos of accepting anything useful 
coming from outside, without being swept off their feet, and the Indian 
tradition of changing with the times or yugadharma. In the process they 
often ignored or papered over the contradictions in the two approaches, 
their attempt being to bring together all elements, both domestic and foreign 
opposed to British imperialism, irrespective of their divergent viewpoints 
and interests. This was the basis of many conflicts and contradictions which 
came to the surface later on, specially after Independence. 

The nineteenth century saw the British colonial rulers re-constituting 
a centralised, all-India polity, carrying forward the process begun by the 
Turkish rulers during the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries and furthered by 
the Mughals during the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries. Railways, the tele- 
graph, modern education, a common criminal code, a modern bureaucracy, 
and so on, played a definite role in this development. Equally significant 
was the role of the religious reform movements which arose during the 
nineteenth century largely in response to and as a reaction against Chris- 
tian Missionary propaganda. These movements, Hindu and Muslim, pre- 
sented different points of view regarding Western civilisation as represented 
by the British — from outright rejection and call for revival of the ancient 
forms to an attempt at integration. However, they also furthered the pro- 
cess of emotional integration of the Indian people or the growth of a 
Muslim ethos. The anti-British nationalist movement which acquired a 
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mass character during the first half of the twentieth century, led by the 
Indian National Congress, played a major role in the process of further 
political and emotional unification of the peoples of India. This process 
was, however, never complete, and was fractured as the establishment of 
a separate state, Pakistan, was to demonstrate. The process of national 
self-assertion also later led to the growth of separatist movements, particu- 
larly in those areas which had remained peripheral to the Indian cultural 
ethos, or where a religious ethos could be used as the basis of a separate 
identity. 

During a major portion of the nineteenth century, India was almost total- 
ly isolated from its neighbours and the world other than Britain. Although 
this trend began during the eighteenth century and was a consequence of 
the collapse of the Mughal empire, the British tried to seal India off from 
all their rivals, actual or potential, once they had been able to defeat their 
Dutch and French rivals. As Nehru said at the Asian Relations Conference 
at New Delhi in 1947, ‘one of the notable consequences of European 
domination of Asia has been the isolation of the countries of Asia from 
one another. The old land routes almost ceased to function and our chief 
window to the outer world looked out on the sea route which led to 
England.’ A consequence for India was that its view of the world became 
restricted, which led to a romantic and somewhat naive notion of the 
world, and India’s neighbours. India’s isolation was not broken till India 
attained independence in 1947. To what extent this isolation played a role 
in augmenting India’s sense of uniqueness, and shaped India’s world view 
and India’s role in it, both before and immediately after independence, 
is a matter of debate.’ 

That India, with all its religious, linguistic, regional and caste diversities, 
was not a copy book example of a Western nation-state was realised at the 
outset, even though some of the leaders of the nationalist movement fondly 
hoped that India would be able to replicate the British parliamentary model 
in India in stages, with Britain playing the benign role of leader and pro- 
tector. As these hopes faded, and it became necessary to mobilise the 
masses against British rule, the problem of fashioning a state which was 
based on the Western liberal democratic form, and yet could strike a chord 
among the masses by drawing upon tradition which necessarily included 
religion and Indian group memory had to be faced. The British rulers did 
not accept the notion that the cultural unity of India, and the strength of 
the Indian cultural ethos, as determined by history and the concept of a 
united India defined by geography, could provide the basis of a single 
nation-state in the country. They harped on the religious, linguistic and 
caste-based divisiveness of India, and portrayed the political unification of 
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India almost as a gift conferred by the British, that is one which would 
collapse in their absence. Following the British, a noted Muslim leader Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan argued that India was ‘peopled with different nations’. 
Almost as a reaction, there was a trend among the Hindus to deify India. 
Thus, the famous Bengali writer, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, in his well- 
known song Bandemataram, hailed India as a mother goddess (devi), to 
whom all Indians, irrespective of race and religion, were beholden for her 
bounties. Thus, any division or fragmentation of India was unthinkable, in 
fact sacrilegous. Aurobindo Ghosh was even more explicit. He remarked 
in 1909, ‘I say it is the Sanatan Dharma (established Hindu religion) 
which for us is Nationalism. The Hindu nation was born with Sanatan 
Dharma; with it it moves, and with it it grows.’"° 

The Indian National leaders refused to accept that a nation could be 
constituted on the basis of religion. They adopted and upheld ‘secularism’ 
as the sheet-anchor of a united Indian polity. However, it was soon clear 
that they did not use the word ‘secularism’ in the accepted European sense 
of distancing the state from organised religion. As Gandhi made it clear, 
he used the word ‘secular’ in the traditional Indian context of the State not 
discriminating among religions, in fact, giving full honour to them, and 
according full freedom to all individuals to practice their religion without 
interference.’ Nehru did, at least in the beginning, try to keep the state 
away from religion. He also tried to link secularism with rationalism, and 
with social and economic justice. However, the Congress party has gradually 
reverted to using ‘secularism’ in the Gandhian sense although it has not 
satisfied those who would like to link the state more closely with the 
Hindu ethos or Hindutva. The concept has also been challenged in areas 
such as Punjab and Kashmir (apart from the north-eastern parts), where 
armed dissidence has raised its head. Nevertheless, the basic structure of 
the state as enshrined in the Indian Constitution still enjoys a high degree 
of acceptability. 

Leaders of the Indian national movement also rejected the concept of 
India being a multi-national state, a concept favoured by the small but 
influential Communist Party of India established in 1925. Such a concept 
was considered to be at variance with the Indian tradition of regarding 
India as being integrally one. It was also considered likely to give sustenance 
to separatist forces which were strong beneath the surface. Guarding against 
what are called the separatist forces has been a major concern of all 
governments in the country, and has also influenced their foreign policies. 

In recognition of the strength of linguistic and regional forces in India, 
as early as 1917 the Indian National Congress had demanded that the 
states in India should be organised on a linguistic basis. The Congress 
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itself structured its organisation on a linguistic basis in 1920, at the instance 
of Gandhi. It is, therefore, not surprising that after independence and the 
merger of the various princely states, the constituent administrative units, 
called ‘states’, were re-organised on a linguistic basis, with full freedom 
to use the regional language or languages of which fourteen were recognised 
as national languages. The precise amount of ‘autonomy’ to be given to 
the states, and the nature of centre—state relations has been a matter of 
controversy in India. The need to have a strong ‘centre’ for purposes of 
defence and national development which is an integral part of the ideology 
developed during the course of the struggle for freedom, is also part of 
historical tradition and experience. Hence, we have here a conflict between 
an old tradition, and a felt need based on experience. 

It will thus be seen that the structure of the Indian national state rests 
on a Skillful and flexible combination of Western liberal concepts with 
traditional Indian ideas and beliefs.” After the collapse of multi-lingual 
states in the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, the Indian 
experiment of a functioning multi-lingual, multi-ethnic, multi-religious state 
is bound to be watched closely. The Indian state has been able to function 
as a united entity not only because of a cultural ethos, but of careful, well 
considered attempts to arrive at a consensus among the power groups and 
political parties in India linked, in turn, to the socio-economic problem- 
atique. Nehru played a significant role in arriving at such a consensus. 
However, this consensus was eroded during his later years, on account of 
both internal and external developments. Whether it is possible to build a 
new consensus on a fresh basis is one of the contentious issues in India 
today. 

The nationalist movements which arose between the two world wars 
also coincided with a movement of Asian solidarity, the roots of which go 
back into history. There was a belief that Asian nations had common 
cultural features on the basis of which they could cooperate. This would 
not only aid them in their struggle against Western domination, but be a 
factor for world peace. Thus, anti-imperialism (which included anti- 
colonialism), Asian solidarity (which also encompassed Africa, anti- 
racialism and anti-Zionism), and a desire for world peace, and even the 
vision of a loose world federation or union, were the principal features of 
India’s world view at the time of attainment of independence in 1947. 
While the concept of a world federation or commonwealth was still-born, 
India welcomed and expressed its solidarity with the basic premises of the 
United Nations, namely, the concept of an integral world in which differ- 
ences between states would be resolved not by war or threats of war, but 


by discussions. 
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It is hardly necessary to emphasise that India’s world view postulated 
a drastic re-ordering of the then-existing world power structure. The demand 
for drastic restructuring of the world order, however, appeared to many to 
be tilting at wind mills, since none of the Western powers were quite 
prepared to give up their hold on their colonies, and India had neither the 
military nor the economic power to compel them to do so. It needed the 
failure of the Belgians in the Congo, of the English in Suez, of the French 
and the United States in Indo-China, and of the French in Algiers to bring 
home the lesson that the days of nineteenth century colonialism were over. 
While championing the colonial peoples’ struggle for freedom, and 
extending to them such diplomatic, moral and material succour as it could, 
Nehru repudiated any desire on India’s part for leadership of the anti- 
colonial struggle. Nor did he, in opposition to the Soviet or Chinese sug- 
gestions, advocate breaking of links with the Western, that is former 
colonial, powers. 

There was much to learn from Europe. But that did not mean sliding 
into a syndrome of dependence. Nehru was convinced that entering into a 
military alliance or bloc with the powerful Western countries would 
undermine the freedom and self-respect of the newly independent countries. 
As he said at Bandung at the Afro-Asian Conference in 1955, ‘If I join any 
of these big groups I lose my identity; I have no identity left, I have no 
views left... It is an intolerable thought to me that the great countries of 
Asia and Africa should come out of bondage into freedom only to degrade 
themselves and humiliate themselves in this way.’ 

This is what ‘non-alignment’ meant to Nehru — a concept which was 
deliberately distorted and misinterpreted by some sections in the West as 
signifying dependence on, or Jeaning on the Soviet bloc. The concept of 
non-alignment did not, however, absolve individual countries from looking 
after their own security needs and interests. Nevertheless, the basic concept 
of non-alignment stood the test of time. It not only added to the self- 
esteem of the newly independent countries, but enlarged the freedom of 
action of the Afro-Asian countries in UN fora. During the Cold War, it 
also strengthened their bargaining position between the two blocs, although 
this was not a primary purpose of the movement. 

The Indian objective of restructuring the world system in order to provide 
a more equitable position to the emerging Afro-Asian states was predicated, 
in large measure, upon the diminution of the Cold War between the two 
super powers, and on the emergence of a relationship between India and 
China, bearing in mind their population, resources, ancient civilisations, 
proximity, historical links, and so on, and their likely weight in Asian and 
world affairs. To some extent, Egypt, Mexico and Nigeria held a similar 
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position in their regions. Russia, both on account of its scientific techno- 
logical base and its socialist orientation, was expected to be more friendly 
towards the regeneration and industrialisation of ancient Asian societies 
and civilisations than were the former colonial powers. 

None of these expectations proved to be realistic. The biggest blow to 
Nehru’s concept of world order was undoubtedly the border war with 
China in 1962. It seriously eroded both non-alignment and Nehru’s belief 
in Asia’s moral superiority in promoting a more just, peaceful world order 
based on old civilisational values of India and China, a concept which had 
been enshrined in the Panchsheel Declaration of India and China. A direct 
consequence of the conflict was India’s decision to embark upon a pro- 
gramme of upgrading and strengthening its military capabilities. This not 
only Jed to a serious modification of the programme of non-militaristic 
industrialisation launched by Nehru in 1950. It also led to a search for 
arms, not only from the West but from the Soviet Union. Apprehension of 
long-term Chinese objectives, and extended conflict with Pakistan especially 
in East Bengal led to the Soviet-Indian Treaty of Friendship in 1971. 
Although not a military alliance, it further eroded the concept of non- 
alignment. The non-aligned movement continued, but conflicting interpreta- 
tions of its basic objectives — whether it was the biggest peace movement, 
or a part of the struggle against imperialism began to dog its steps. The 
setback to Nasser in Egypt in his struggle against Israel and his subsequent 
death, the economic crisis in Mexico and finally, the death of Tito also 
weakened the movement, although it continued to expand in terms of the 
number of countries which adhered to it as members or as observers. 

The Nehru—Mahalonobis model of development adopted by Nehru in 
1952 has been debated endlessly both in India and outside. With hindsight, 
it can be said that the attempt to lay the foundations of heavy and machine 
industries in India, based on state ownership and Soviet technical support, 
was, at the time, the only way out for a backward country short of domestic 
capital and technology, and shortage of capital (and will) in the West in 
the immediate World War II situation. The investment in dams for 
generation of electricity and irrigation was also inescapable, though over- 
emphasis on the big projects did, to some extent, lead to a neglect of 
medium and small hydroelectric projects. Nehru’s concept of a mixed 
economy implied a slow shifting of the balance in favour of the public 
sector as more and more heavy capital intensive industries were set up by 
the state in pursuit of the objective of self-reliant growth. 

This model of development had largely attained its basic objective by 
the early 60s and there was need for a decisive shift or adjustment in the 
developmental strategy. The crux was the quicker development of and 
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diversification of domestic economy. Here Mrs Gandhi, who had succeeded 
to power, faltered. Not realising that India and the world were entering 
into a new phase of industrial-technological development, for which India 
needed more support from the developed Western countries, she continued 
to lean more than was necessary on the outdated technology of the Soviet 
Union. She neglected the hard path of technological upgrading of Indian 
industry to improve its declining efficiency. Private enterprise was allowed 
to earn virtually monopoly profits, sheltering behind the walls of high 
tariff protection, and spending little on R & D or technology upgrading. 
While the public sector made a breakthrough in oil exploration and refine- 
ment, the private sector lost momentum. Intent on strengthening her own 
power structure, Mrs Gandhi centralised the decision-making processes 
even more, thus further increasing the stranglehold of bureaucracy on the 
economy. Her populist measures included bringing many ailing units, and 
consumer goods industries into the public sector. However, the achieve- 
ment of a green revolution under her aegis was a big step forward. India’s 
technological base in the field of atomic energy, ocean research, and so on 
was also strengthened. 

Attempts to liberalise and diversify the Indian economy began in the 
late 70s, but were frustrated both by the Cold War and by political instability 
following the defeat of Mrs Gandhi in the 1977 elections. The vested 
interests of the bureaucrat-politician combine also posed a barrier. Rajiv 
Gandhi, who came to power in 1985 following the assassination of Mrs 
Gandhi, tried to make a break with her economic policies but was frustrated 
and derailed by charges of corruption and political mismanagement. 

Thus, what is at issue in India today is not so much the Nehru legacy, 
and the gains and losses of the Nehru era, but the derailment or refusal to 
adjust to a new situation, a development which took place in the period 
subsequent to Nehru and which has cost the country heavily in terms of 
slow economic development, falling behind many Asian countries, and the 
rise of dissident, separatist movements in different parts of the country. 

The end of the Cold War, the collapse of the Soviet Union, and the 
demonstration of the awesome power of the sophisticated weapons in the 
hands of the Western powers, specifically the United States, in the Gulf 
War which could be used against a recalcitrant power or powers without 
recourse to atomic warfare has ushered in a new world era in which India, 
the developing Afro-Asian and Latin American nations face new challenges 
and also opportunities. The collapse of multi-national entities, namely, the 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and now Czechoslovakia, and the growth of 
religious fundamentalism in neighbouring countries and in India itself 
has raised anew the question of the viability of the Indian state as a multi- 
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religious, multi-linguistic, secular polity. This has led to a renewed search 
for India’s self-identity, and its place in the emerging, even more competitive 
world. 

India retains its historical vision of a world based on cultural multi- 
polarity and toleration between different sects, beliefs, and ways of life. 
This is the essence of the Indian concept of unity in diversity, and the 
world being verily a family. To this Nehru added freedom, equal honour, 
and removal of disparities. Despite far-reaching changes, this vision is still 
valid, and is the bed-rock of Indian policies and its world view. 

India realises that it can hardly hope to play a more meaningful role in 
Asia and world affairs if it is not able to put its own house in order. India’s 
rate of economic growth has been much less than that attained by many 
of its Asian, especially east Asian neighbours. Whereas it has been barely 
enough to maintain a democratic system at home, it has led to dissatisfaction 
among the marginal sections clamouring for a greater share of the cake. 
While there is general agreement that the growth rate should increase, and 
that of population decrease, there has been considerable controversy 
regarding the means of attaining these objectives. India will continue to 
take a stand against racialism and neo-colonialism, and struggle for a 
world order in which the so-called Third World countries are able to attain 
a position of dignity, honour and non-dependence. However, its effective- 
ness is closely related to its attaining a faster, sustainable rate of growth 
combined with social justice. 

The shifting of power in favour of the Western countries since the end 
of the Cold War, and the virtual abandonment by Russia of its role as an 
independent pole, has led to the Western powers exercising greater pressure 
on the developing countries, coupled with demands for opening up their 
domestic markets in the name of globalisation and free trade. Pressure on 
the developing countries has often been made under the aegis or cover of 
international agencies, though the United States does not hesitate, when it 
considers it fit, to operate unilaterally in its own interests. 

In this context, India’s approach is marked by an attempt to come to 
terms with the new realities, without giving up the essence of the Nehruvian 
approach. 

The concept of non-alignment was, to a large extent, closely linked to 
the idea of Asian solidarity. This, in turn, depended in considerable measure 
on the nature of the relationship between India and China, the two Asian 
giants who together constitute virtually half of the world’s population. 
There appears little scope for the revival of the close, but short-lived rapport 
between India and China characteristic of the early days of Nehru. Nor is 
there any evidence of the leaders of the two countries desiring any such 
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relationship. Apart from other things, there is a marked asymmetry be- 
tween the two: China, which enjoys the position of being a permanent 
member of the Security Council, is treated, by itself and others, as a world 
power. India, despite its past position as leader of the non-aligned move- 
ment, is considered, at most, a regional power. Possession of nuclear 
weapons also gives China a distinct edge over India. 

India’s relations with Russia are seen in the framework of Kautilya’s 
mandal philosophy. Russia being the neighbour of both Pakistan and China, 
that is a hostile neighbour’s neighbour, is viewed as a potential friend. On 
the same basis, the newly independent Central Asian republics which are 
predominantly Muslim, are being wooed by India, both for strategic reasons 
and historic, cultural associations, and to prevent their slide into narrow 
nationalism and religious fundamentalism. 

Like many south-east Asian countries, India sees Japan as the country 
most worthy to be emulated, not only because Japan has impressive attain- 
ments in the field of economic growth and mastering of modern technol- 
ogy, but because it has been able to assimilate the positive aspects of 
Western civilisation and science without losing its cultural specificity. 

The concept of Asian solidarity implies India building a more positive 
relationship with the countries of both south-east Asia and West Asia — the 
two regions towards which India traditionally had its arms outstretched. 
India has sought closer association with the ASEAN. The region of West 
Asia and Egypt with which India has had old cultural and economic links, 
has been the cockpit of power struggle between the East and the West for 
long. India cannot join with the West in what is seen in some of these 
countries as a new type of Western Crusade, with double standards applied 
in the case of Iraq and Bosnia. Like Nehru in the past, India does not 
consider pan-Islamism to be a rea] danger. It does, however, consider that 
a principled struggle against religious fundamentalism, and support of 
liberal, secular forces which are strong in many countries of the region, 
based on genuine multilateralism, is a necessity. 

In this context non-alignment remains relevant. It not only remains a 
sounding board for developing countries on issues of common interest. It 
is a unique gathering of countries with diverse cultural and religious back- 
grounds, and as such could play a positive role in promoting cultural 
pluralism, and also in resolving some of the more contentious regional 
problems, as also the great issues of the times: protection of the environment, 
human rights, the struggle against terrorism, nuclear disarmament, greater 
south—-south cooperation, and so on. 

The IMF and the World Bank have emerged as the principal agents for 
inducing various developing countries, including India, to adopt a more 
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market friendly approach, and globalising their economy by lowering their 
protectionist walls. The Indian government has expressed its willingness 
for a closer integration with the world economy; but at the same time it 
is wary that the process should not, in practice, make India subordinate to 
international capital, compromise its suzerainty, and lead to a process of 
de-industrialisation. 

India has thus moved forward cautiously in the economic field. Since 
the bulk of the consumer industries, including consumer durables and 
agriculture, is, unlike the erstwhile socialist countries, in the private sector, 
it has given priority to getting the general economy moving. Privatisation 
is, therefore, likely to be a long-drawn-out process, and an attempt will 
likely be made to combine the private and public sectors in a flexible man- 
ner in a given time frame.’* This caution in refusing to go in for wholesale 
privatisation without first raising productivity and keeping in mind social 
and national interests, has a definite bearing on the developmental pattern 
of many newly industrialised countries, as well as that of the erstwhile 
socialist countries. 

On the question of the role of foreign capital, the Government of India 
has had to face flak from both the Left and the Right. On the Right, the 
BJP, which gained 21.3 per cent of the votes cast in the Parliamentary 
elections in 1991, has been making strenuous efforts to displace the middle- 
of-the-road Congress-led government by mass mobilisation on religious, 
economic and political issues, and by raising charges of patronage and 
cormiption. It has taken a stand against the free flow of capital into India 
by putting forward the slogan of swadeshi; that is preference to things 
Indian, and boycott of foreign products, including those produced by mul- 
tinationals. However, there is a sharp difference of opinion on this issue 
in the BJP leadership with some interpreting swadeshi as just self-reliance. 

The BJP has also opposed the slogan of globalisation, both on cultural 
and economic grounds, and has argued for priority to internal liberalisa- 
tion, that is lifting government controls and regulations, and reducing taxes 
on domestic industry before extending it to foreign goods. It is also in 
favour of selective foreign investment, that is in high tech areas rather than 
food, beverages, light consumer industries, and so on. Despite deepseated 
opposition to and distrust of the BJP, Leftist circles as well as broad liberal 
democratic sections in India do not reject the basic concept of swadeshi or 
self-reliance. 

The BJP slogan of Hindutva should be seen against this background. 
The slogan has two aspects, cultural and political. At the cultural level it 
implies the maintenance and assertion of unique Hindu values, developed 
by the original inhabitants of the country, the Aryans. These values which, 
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it is argued, had been established long before the arrival of the Muslim 
invaders (thirteenth century) have to be upheld and defended against all 
foreign elements, past or present. This implies a rejection of the concept 
of cultural pluralism. 

Do the BJP concepts of swadeshi and Hindutva imply that India is 
turning its back on the growing trend of economic liberalisation, and the 
concept of an integrated world? More, would it lead to a hightened spirit 
of religious confrontation in the country, seriously jeopardise India’s links 
with the Muslim countries of the Middle East where India has a large 
stake in terms of employment opportunities, trade and investment? Also, 
would it mean a more socially regressive India thereby hindering the process 
of selective absorption of Western technology, and the attendant civilisa- 
tional ethos? Finally, would it jeopardise the existence of India as a united 
multi-lingual, multi-religious polity? 

These issues have been the subject of anxious, often acrimonious debate 
in India. While it is hazardous for a historian and political scientist to 
attempt to predict the future, it does not appear that the multi-lingual, 
multi-religious Indian polity is on the verge of disintegrating because of 
controversies about its nature and working, and claims of self-identity 
or independence by some sections (the north-east, Kashmir). The Indian 
civilisational ethos, especially its concept of unity in diversity, acceptance 
of cultural plurality, and broad religious toleration which we have tried to 
delineate, are factors which have imparted a unique degree of flexibility to 
the Indian polity and to the Indian mind. By the same set of arguments, 
the attempts to create a climate of religious confrontation are not likely to 
succeed beyond a point. Nor can India, which believes in the maxim of 
vasudhaiva kutumbakam (the world is verily a family) adopt an isolationist 
posture, and turn its back on the rest of the world. However, the triumph 
of Hindutva would certainly mean a setback to the forces standing for an 
integrated world order and unleash contentious forces within the country. 
Against this possibility, India’s success in maintaining its political integrity 
in the new climate, attaining a faster rate of growth without giving up its 
emphasis on social justice and widening opportunities for the weaker 
sections is an experiment which needs more attention than has been given 
to it in recent years. 

There is a strong feeling in India that the much-touted slogan of 
globalisation is a Western device for the rest of the world to accept the 
present domination of the world by a few militarily and economically 
powerful states. India’s policy of non-alignment is an integral part of its 
concept of unity in diversity. Diversity implies the recognition of cultural 
plurality, of cooperation, equality and equal honour between nations, and 
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of enabling them to progress by all means, including equal access to 
science, technology and to the modern means of communications. The 
concept of unity implies acceptance of fundamental human rights which, 
among other things, implies not using force or threats of force against 
weaker states. The vision of such a world is fully in consonance with 
India’s history and cultural ethos. 
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Economy and Society {ed. R. Roth, C. Wittich, New York: Bedminster 
Press, 1968]) to make a fundamental distinction between the origin and 
growth of the state system in the West and in the East or the Orient. 

3. Kautilya’s Arthashastra, Eng.tr.by R.Shamashastry (Mysore, 8th ed. 1967), 
Book IV, No. 9. 

4. ‘When a people are impoverished, they become greedy; when they are 
greedy they become disaffected; when disaffected, they voluntarily go to 
the side of the enemy or destroy their own master’ (Arthashastra, Book IV, 
Ch. V, p. 277). 

§. ‘Udarcharitanam tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam’ This concept, which is 
contained in the Mahabharata, and in the famous fable on animals, the 
Panchatantra, has been used by many modern Indian leaders to describe 
their concept of the world order. 

6.  Ziya al Din Barani, Fatawa-i-Jahandari, tr. A. Jahan, Kitab Mahal (n.d. 
Allahabad). 
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The Indian Perspective 


See Satish Chandra, Mughal Religious Policies, the Rajputs and the Deccan 
(New Delhi: Vikas, 1993). 

There is a fanciful painting of the Mughal emperor, Jahangir, and Shah 
Abbas of Iran together striding over the globe. This was meant to tickle the 
fancy of these two rulers, and to emphasise that the friendship between the 
Mughals and the Safwids was an important factor in ‘world peace’. 
Compare T.A. Keenleyside, ‘Dipomatic Apprenticeship: Pre-Independence 
Origins of Indian Diplomacy and its Relevance for the Post-Independence 
Foreign Policy’ in Ved Prakash Grover (ed.), International Relations and 
Foreign Policy of India (Delhi: Deep and Deep, 1992) Vol. i, p. 58: ‘This 
notion of pan-Asian unity and spiritual leadership born during the independ- 
ence struggle, persevered as an element of Indian diplomacy for several 
years after 1947 with sometimes adverse consequences for Indian foreign 
policy. In particular, it was responsible for the development of an unreal- 
istically sanguine assessment of the state of India’s relations with its neigh- 
bours, especially China, and, hence, for a lack of preparedness for the clash 
in interests that were eventually to emerge.’ 

The Uttarpara speech, delivered at the Dharma Rakshini Sabha, just after 
his acquital in the Alipore Bomb Case Sri Aurobindo Speeches (Pondicherry: 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 3rd ed., 1952) p. 66. 

As far back as 1921, Gandhi wrote: ‘I do not want my house to be walled 
in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands 
to be blown about my house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown 
off my feet by any’ (Young India, 1.6, 1921). 

Giving vent to this feeling, Nehru wrote, ‘There seemed to me something 
unique about the continuity of a cultural tradition through five thousand 
years of history .. . (During the) vivid periods of renascence . . . something 
vital and living continues, some urge driving people in a direction not 
wholly realized, and always a desire for synthesis between the old and the 
new’ (Discovery of India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 4th ed. 1985) 
pp. 52-5). 

It may be noted that the UNCTAD has, in its 1993 report, commended in 
a veiled fashion the mixed economy route chosen by India and other Asian 
countries such as South Korea, Malaysia and Indonesia, and warned against 
the ‘big bang’ approach of the erstwhile Socialist countries of Eastern Europe. 


$8 Chinese Culture and 
Multilateralism! 
Hongying Wang 


A common culture seems to be neither a necessary nor a sufficient condi- 
tion for multilateralism. The revival of Islam, Confucianism, and Slavic- 
Orthodoxy as forces shaping world politics, for example, need not lead to 
conflict simply because they are different from the Western traditions. In 
fact, the dominance of the European culture in international politics over 
the past centuries has not produced a Golden Age of multilateralism. The 
prevalent belief embedded in that culture in the supremacy of state sover- 
eignty and in the legitimacy of using force to solve international problems 
has had exactly the opposite effect. 

Two other questions are much more relevant to multilateralism than cul- 
tural homogeneity, First, do the world views of different cultural traditions 
contain cooperative elements? It is essential, for example, that they — each 
from its own perspective — see compromise as both desirable and possible 
in international politics. Second, are the strategies prescribed by these 
traditions operationally compatibie? It is important that the symbols, styles 
and techniques of diplomacy of different cultural traditions not be so 
conflictual that they generate serious misunderstandings and difficulties in 
coordination. 

This chapter examines Chinese cultural traditions in dealing with external 
affairs, analyses the world views and strategies embodied in those traditions 
and speculates how they affect China’s attitude toward multilateralism. 


WORLD VIEWS IN PRE-MODERN CHINA 


In understanding the Chinese culture pertaining to international affairs, it 
is important to bear in mind three considerations. First of all, such familiar 
terms as ‘international relations’ and ‘foreign relations’ are used very loosely 
in describing the history of China’s relations with other polities. Much of 
those relations, as we shall see, was neither inter-national nor based on 
state boundaries or sovereignty. Second, Chinese culture does not contain 
a single world view guiding China’s external relations. A number of tradi- 
tions are discernible and each tradition is complex within itself. Particularly, 
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China’s experience in dealing with the Western powers in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries drastically changed Chinese attitudes 
toward the outside world. The legacy from that period is very different 
from that of the pre-modern era. Third, one has to pay special attention in 
the Chinese context to the distinction between ‘declaratory’ and ‘opera- 
tional’ policies’ because there is a chronic gap between China’s policy 
pronouncements and its policy performances.’ 

Let us start with the traditions of pre-modern China. From the Three 
Dynasties of Xia, Shang and Zhou (c.21st century—221 Bc) to the late 
Qing Dynasty (late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries), four thou- 
sand years of Chinese history gave rise to a wide spectrum of world views 
and strategies in dealing with outsiders. For analytical purposes, J simplify 
and summarise them under two ideal categories — the Yin and the Yang 
approaches to external relations. The dual principle of Yin and Yang comes 
out of ancient Chinese cosmogony, originally used to indicate alternating 
impulses of universal destiny. Yin symbolises the female principle of 
darkness, cold, moisture, quiet, and passivity; and Yang, the male principle 
of brightness, warmth, dryness, movement, and assertiveness. These two 
types of forces are interdependent within an organic whole. Their dialectic 
interactions are believed to produce the natural phenomena of the universe. 
I use this pair of notions metaphorically to describe the idealistic and the 
Realistic dimensions of the Chinese traditions in conceptualising and 
handling foreign affairs.* 

The Yin approach, assumed a unified and hierarchical world in which 
China was central and supreme. It deemed world order as moral in nature 
and stressed virtue as the most important instrument to organise and to 
rule a society. This idealistic image of world politics found its best expres- 
sion in the so-called Tribute System. The Yang approach, on the other 
hand, perceived the world as composed of diverse and competing states. 
A state’s security and status depended on its economic and military power. 
This Realistic understanding of international relations was reflected in the 
building and manipulation of alliances and the use of force. 

Both the Yin and the Yang approaches had their roots in the late Zhou 
Dynasty, known as the Spring~Autumn (770-476 Bc) and the Warring 
States (475-221 Bc) periods. Celebrated as the Golden Age of Chinese 
philosophy, those years produced many great thinkers of lasting influence 
in Chinese history. The most important schools of thought pertinent to our 
concern here were Confucianism and Legalism. 

Confucianism, the intellectual source of the Yin approach, obtained its 
name from Confucius (c.551 BC—479 Bc). Confucius lived in a time when 
the Zhou Dynasty had barely any real control over the feudal lords it 
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had created. Although the Zhou court maintained ceremonial command 
over the vast territory of China (which was then mainly the Yellow River 
Basin), its vassals and subvassals were practically autonomous in manag- 
ing their own affairs. They regarded themselves as sovereign states, en- 
gaging in alliances and wars with one another for land, wealth and honour. 
The only way to eliminate wars and political chaos, Confucius believed, 
was to restore the allegedly unified and hierarchical political system of the 
early Zhou empire. 

Confucius’s conception of world order rested on two sets of beliefs. 
First, he believed in the unity and the hierarchical nature of the world. 
Such an ideal came directly out of the official ideology of the Zhou Dynasty. 
At the beginning of their reign, the Zhou rulers had created the myth of 
universal kingship. The Zhou king, according to their interpretation, was 
‘the son of Heaven (tian zi)’ who carried the ‘Mandate of Heaven (tian 
ming)’ to rule ‘all under Heaven (tian xia)’. Rebellions against the Zhou 
Court were thus a violation of Heaven.’ Confucius inherited and promoted 
this view in his philosophy. A single Chinese king ruling the whole world 
was a central theme of his teaching.® Second, Confucius believed in the 
moral nature of world order. He was convinced that the cosmos was a 
moral order, with the same ethical laws operating within man and throughout 
the universe. A king could only rule legitimately when he was righteous 
and in harmony with the moral nature of the world. When he lost his 
virtue and kindness to his people, he would lose the Mandate of Heaven.’ 

Mencius (c.386~—312 Bc) was a prominent follower of Confucius. He 
carried on the Confucian ideal of world unity. He also reiterated Confucius’ 
doctrine of government by moral influence, distinguishing the true king 
(wang) who won people’s hearts and the tyrant (ba) who subdued people 
by force. A major contribution Mencius made to Confucianism was his 
view of human nature. While Confucius was vague on this question, 
Mencius insisted that all men were fundamentally good by nature and 
were thus prone to moral cultivation. A noble ruler was like the wind, and 
people would bend to his influence like grass.® 

Although neither Confucius nor Mencius or other writers of Confucianism 
dealt with international relations directly, their conception of the world as 
a unified, hierarchical and moral order provided the foundation of the Yin 
approach to foreign relations. Within the Confucian assumption of the 
whole world being one universe, with China (Zhongguo, literally meaning 
“Middle Kingdom’ in Chinese) at the centre surrounded by barbarians to 
be transformed and uplifted, international relations as we understand it 
could not exist. China was not a nation state with clear geographical and 
ethnic boundaries. It was rather civilisation in toto, beyond which there 
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was only barbarian wildness. The Zhou King was not so much the head 
of the Chinese state as the ultimate apex of the world, serving as the link 
between heaven and the human society on earth. 

The implications of these premises for China’s foreign relations were 
three-fold. First and foremost they fostered Sino-centrism. Since China 
was the centre of the universe and far superior to other societies, it was 
natural that China’s relations with others should be that of lord to vassals. 
Second, there was no clear distinction between the principles of managing 
internal and external affairs. Relations between China and outsiders, like 
the political and social relations within China, were subject to hierarchical 
organisation and moral governance. Third, the boundaries between the 
Chinese and the non-Chinese were not drawn on the basis of ethnicity or 
geography. Instead, they rested along the lines of ‘culturalism’. Whether 
a group or even an individual was treated as alien varied over time, 
according to one’s proximity to Chinese culture as reflected by the emperor’s 
authority and the Chinese way of life.’ 

All of these characteristics were embodied and expressed in the so- 
called Tribute System, which began during the Han Dynasty (206 Bc-220 
AD), when China first adopted Confucianism as its official philosophy, and 
nominally lasted until the late nineteenth century. As the main vehicle of 
the Yin approach to foreign relations, it provided a framework for the 
Chinese to manage and — more importantly — to perceive their relations 
with other polities. In that system, states and tribes in contact with China 
regularly sent missions to the Middle Kingdom to pay tribute to the Chinese 
emperor. Through that ritual, they acknowledged Chinese superiority and 
offered allegiance to the Son of Heaven. In recognition of their submission 
and to reward their participation in civilisation, the Chinese emperor gave 
them gifts of great value and granted them trading privileges. It is important 
to note here that on balance the Tribute System channelled more wealth 
from China to the tributary states and tribes than the other way. For the 
Middle Kingdom, the Tribute System was not an instrument for economic 
gains, but a mechanism to extend Chinese cultural and political authority 
to its periphery in a virtuous and benign way.’° 

The major philosophical origin of the Yang approach to international 
relations was Legalism, represented by Shang Yang (c.390-338 Bc) and 
Han Fei Tzu (c.280—233 Bc). Statesmen as well as philosophers during the 
Warring States period, they both served as senior ministers for Qin, a 
powerful state in the northwest of China. In contrast to Confucianism, 
their political philosophy was based on a pessimistic view of human nature. 
They believed that human nature was fundamentally evil. A ruler could 
not depend on the people to be good. He should simply ensure that they 
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were not allowed to do vicious things. In their view, the right way to 
govern was not by the exemplification of virtues and by moral persuasion, 
but through stringent measures and inflexible laws. A king should be cold- 
blooded in his judgment and merciless in implementing his laws. (Hence, 
the label of Legalism.) Extending such a Realistic perspective to foreign 
policy, they saw their world order as composed of equal and sovereign 
states competing for survival and supremacy. Although they shared the 
Confucian vision of an ultimately unified China, they rejected its ideal of 
harmony and morality. In their view, China was to be unified, but the unity 
would only result from one state’s conquest of others through a ruthless 
exercise of power." 

Unlike Confucianism, except for the very brief period of the Qin Dynasty 
(221-207 Bc) Legalism never received public endorsement at either the 
official or the popular levels. But its influence was profound. Relations 
among the various Chinese states in the late Zhou Dynasty showed more 
traces of the Legalist than Confucian assumptions and principles. Alliances 
and warfare were normal practices; and those practices constituted the 
origins of the Realist dimension of the Chinese tradition in managing 
inter-state affairs.’ 

Two wise men, Su Qin and Zhang Yi, were particularly instrumental to 
the development of alliance strategies. By the second half of the fourth 
century BC, Qin had become the strongest among the seven warring states. 
Su Qin, a strategist wandering from state to state, set out to sabotage Qin’s 
ambition to conquer all of China. He preached the principle of the balance 
of power to the kings of the other six states and suggested that they line 
up against Qin’s bid for hegemony. They took his advice and built up the 
so-called Vertical Alliance.'? Faced with the unity of these hostile states, 
Zhang Yi, minister of Qin, designed a strategy to demolish their alliance. 
By driving wedges between the six states and then joining them individu- 
ally to Qin through a series of bilateral treaties, he formed what was 
known as a Horizontal League that ended Qin’s isolation. Then Qin began 
to turn against each of those states one by one and eventually conquered 
all of them, leading to China’s unification in 221 Bc. 

Another significant figure in the Yang tradition of China’s international 
relations was Sun Tzu (4th century Bc). A Confucian at heart, Sun Tzu 
attached tremendous importance to man. According to him, the ultimate 
determinants in any war were not weapons but the will of the people. On 
the other hand, however, recognising the anarchical and competitive nature 
of inter-state politics, he evaded the Confucian doctrines of morality and 
benign government. He emphasised the crucial role of an army in the 
survival of a state and wrote extensively on the means of making effective 
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war. He also advocated secret diplomacy, involving such tactics as sowing 
dissension between the king and the minister, inciting people to rebellion, 
undermining the discipline of the enemy army, and disrupting the enemy’s 
alliances. He especially encouraged the use of agents. In his opinion, it 
was essential to ‘know your enemy and know yourself, so that in a hundred 
battles you will not be in danger (Zhiji zhibi; baizhan budai).’ 


YIN AND YANG IN CHINA’S WORLD-POLITICAL PRACTICE 


The analytical distinction between the Yin and the Yang approaches does 
not imply their actual separation. Together they provided a rich repertoire 
of world views and strategies for traditional China’s external relations. 
Elements derived from the Yin approach tended to characterise the 
declaratory policies, while those from the Yang approach guided the practical 
policy operation. The fate of the Tribute System illustrates this point. 

From the Han to the Qing period, the rhetoric and the institutions of the 
Tribute System served as the official framework of China’s external 
relations. But in reality, the system was implemented only when and where 
it was backed by China’s actual military and economic might. For example, 
during the Sung Dynasty (960-1279) despite its imperial facade, in real 
power terms China was merely one of a number of important states in East 
Asia. At first, the Khitans established the Liao state in the north and the 
Tanguts formed the Da Xia state in the northwest. Later, the Jurgens set 
up the state of Jin in Manchuria. These relatively strong political entities 
refused to submit to Sung. In fact, they compelled the Sung court to with- 
draw from northern China and move to the south. Contrary to the rhetoric 
of Sino-centrism, the Chinese granted those states diplomatic parity. In- 
stead of gracicusly extending its influence down to other societies, as the 
Yin approach would have it, China could barely defend its own security. 
The Sung rulers adopted two strategies for self-defence. One was ‘to use 
the barbarian to control the barbarian (Yiyi zhiyi)’ that is playing one 
enemy against another by intricate diplomatic manoeuvres. The other was 
appeasement under the disguise of the Tribute System. The Sung court 
gave huge quantities of gifts to the frontier people, not to expand its in- 
fluence but as bribes in exchange for its security.’ 

Another example of the uneven implementation of the Tribute System 
was China’s relations with the Turks and the Mongolians to the north and 
the west. The nomad people were culturally more different from the Chinese 
than China’s other neighbours. Unlike some of the tribute states in the east 
and the southeast, such as Korea and Annam which accepted the ideology 
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underlying the Tribute System, they rejected the Confucian philosophy. 
To the extent they participated in the system, it was solely for their economic 
interests (through unofficial trade that typically took place during the 
missions to China) and political legitimacy. In fact, for much of China’s 
history, they were left outside the Tribute System. The Great Wall of 
China was built and consolidated by some dynasties to keep them away 
from the Chinese civilisation.’ 

Even when and where the Tribute System was sustained by the reality 
of Chinese power, it did not always live up to the ideal. The Chinese did 
not hesitate to use un-Confucian means in their external relations when 
they were expedient. On the one hand, despite the Confucian stipulation 
of rule by virtue, the Chinese empire did not shy away from the use of 
force in expansion and self-defence. A recent systematic study shows that 
during the Ming Dynasty, one of the historical peaks of the Middle 
Kingdom’s power, Chinese strategic behaviour was at odds with Confucian 
doctrines and generally consistent with the parabellum paradigm.'® On the 
other hand, beginning in the Sung dynasty, for reasons of convenience an 
increasing amount of trade between the Chinese and the outsiders took 
place independent of the Tribute System, undermining the official foreign 
relations framework. By the Qing dynasty, the expanding Chinese junk 
trade in maritime Asia had led to a decline of the formal tributary missions 
to China. They were no longer necessary for foreign states to gain access 
to trade with China.’’ Meanwhile, the Qing court had also established 
trade relations with the Russians outside the Tribute System." 

That Realism characterised the practice of pre-modern Chinese foreign 
relations should not nullify the significance of the Yin approach. The 
latter’s function was three-fold. 

First, the Confucian tradition was extremely rich and complex. It provided 
a mechanism to justify, to Chinese as well as outsiders, a wide range of 
strategies in conducting foreign affairs. For instance, while Confucianism 
assumed universal harmony and called for peaceful human relations, it 
sanctioned ‘righteous’ violence. In fact it encouraged the use of force in 
behalf of morality.'? Hence, when China engaged in military conflicts with 
its neighbors, the Yin paradigm could easily cast them in idealistic light. 

Second, the Yin paradigm had great symbolic meaning to the Chinese. 
It fulfilled a national psychological need even when it had litile substance. 
An illustrative case was China’s relations with Ryukyu during the Tang 
Dynasty. The Kingdom of Ryukyu was a vassal of Japan, but it also paid 
tribute to China. For centuries, the Chinese took satisfaction from the 
ceremonial allegiance of that Kingdom and disregarded the substantial 
Japanese influence.” Similarly, during the Qing Dynasty, as long as the 
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Westerners trading in China did not openly challenge China’s rituals, the 
court ignored or relaxed their tributary obligations. 

Third, Confucianism had an unusually strong grasp on the Chinese mind. 
Its impact was substantial even when there were great discrepancies between 
its world views and reality. For example, for about half of its history, 
China was in a state of division. But even during those fragmented periods, 
the Confucian ideal of unity remained a legitimate conception of world 
order and influenced China’s conduct of inter-state relations. If one takes 
a look at China in the late Zhou Dynasty, it is remarkable that given their 
separate sovereign status, the warring states shared a common belief in an 
ultimately unified China. They did not regard the multi-state system as a 
natural or permanent world order. Each state not only tried to safeguard 
its own survival, it also sought to rule all over China. This ideology of 
universal one-ness was partly why China did not remain permanently 
divided and evolve into a multi-state system like that in Europe. 

As one turns to China’s external relations in the late Qing period, one 
sees another example of the policy impact of the Yin paradigm. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, the Western powers resorted to their superior military 
might and opened China’s market through a series of unequal treaties. But 
the conservative Chinese, who saw the Treaty System as a variation of the 
Tribute System refused to wake up to China’s plight. Clinging to the old 
myth of Chinese superiority, they continued to perceive China’s relations 
with the West as that between lord and vassals. Such blind and stubborn 
adherence to the Confucian world order constituted a major obstacle for 
China’s modemisation and participation in modern international politics.”! 


CHINA IN THE MODERN STATE SYSTEM: IMPERIALISM 
AND NATIONALISM 


Even as Confucianism remained very much alive in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the tremendous human, financial and territorial 
losses China suffered from Western imperialism shocked the Chinese and 
introduced drastic changes to their traditional foreign policy paradigm. In 
time the Yin approach underwent significant transformations. 

Most important of these changes was the emergence of nationalism. 
Now that the Chinese were faced with other powerful states, which 
threatened China’s cultural as well as physical integrity, they began to see 
their own country not as the world or civilisation in toto, but as a nation 
among many. Their allegiance shifted from the Chinese culture (the culture) 
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to the Chinese nation. Nationalism replaced the traditional culturalism as 
the major force in shaping Chinese identity.” 

Meanwhile, the myth of Chinese superiority gave way to a recognition 
of China’s backwardness and weakness relative to the modernised Western 
industrial states. And the reality of Western gunboats seriously weakened 
the illusion of moralism governing international relations. It became clear 
to the Chinese that China needed to enhance its economic and military 
might to protect itself from losing its place in the family of nations.”* The 
Self-Strengthening Reforms in the late nineteenth century and the May 
Fourth Movement in the early twentieth century highlighted these anti- 
Confucian world views.” 

The lessons of that period were carried on by the two groups of political 
rulers of modern China. From Sun Yat-sen to Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Nationalists (Kuomintang or KMT) held the banner of nationalism high. 
The first of Sun’s famous Three Principles of the People (Sanmin Zhuyi) 
was the Principle of Nationalism. He called for the Chinese, who used to 
give their loyalty to families and clans, to establish a national identity. 
He aspired to ‘elevate China to an equal position among the nations, in 
international affairs, in government and in economic life, so that she can 
permanently exist in the world.’* Chiang, while his fear of communism 
led to collaboration with the West, was also a nationalist at heart, striving 
for China’s independence and its equal position in the world. 

The Chinese communists, from Mao Zedong to Deng Xiaoping, their 
periodical advocacy of internationalism notwithstanding, have been the 
most fervent of nationalists. They organised wide-spread resistance against 
Japan in World War II, fought the United States in the Korean War, and 
asserted China’s national interest against the Soviet Union. Since the 
opening of China to the outside world in the late 1970s, while increasing 
military, economic and cultural exchanges with other countries, the Chinese 
have jealously guarded their national sovereignty. Such sensitivity shows 
clearly through China’s vehement reaction to Western criticism of its human 
rights records and of its policy with regard to Tibet and Taiwan.” It is also 
reflected in China’s seemingly inflexible stand on recent territorial contro- 
versies with Japan (Diaoyudao or Sengaku Island) and the Southeast Asian 
countries (the Spratly Islands). 

While the Confucian world order of unity, hierarchy and moralism was 
seriously shaken by China’s early experience in modern international 
relations, the Yang approach in the Chinese tradition seems to have been 
vindicated and was central to the foreign policy of both the KMT and the 
CCP. In Mao’s world view, for example, war was natural and legitimate. 
One of his best-known propositions was ‘Political power comes out of 
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the gun barrel!’ And if one takes a look at the foreign relations practice 
of China under the CCP, beneath the various theoretical and rhetorical 
disguises, one sees a consistent tendency of alliance manipulation guided 
by the principle of the balance of power. 

For the first decade after its establishment in 1949, the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) leaned on the side of the Soviet Union. At that time, the 
greatest threat to China’s security came from the United States, whose 
army had pressed toward the Chinese border from Korea in 1950 and 
whose government publicly supported the KMT government in Taiwan, 
which aspired to conquer the Chinese mainlaid. Starting in the late 1950s, 
as the Soviet Union frustrated the CCP’s ambition to share the leadership 
of international communism and joined the United States in constraining 
China’s development of its nuclear capabilities, the PRC broke its alliance 
with the USSR. It strengthened ties with the so-called Third World to 
balance the two hostile superpowers. During the 1970s, the debacle in 
Vietnam forced the United States into a less expansive position worldwide 
and to reduce its presence in Asia in particular. Meanwhile, given its 
geographical proximity, massive military buildup, and continued antagonism 
against China, the USSR remained a grave threat to Chinese security. The 
PRC aligned with its former enemy, the United States against the Soviet 
Union. In the mid-1980s, the strategic chessboard changed again. With the 
mellowing of Soviet foreign policy under Gorbachev, the danger from the 
north had diminished. The PRC has since then adopted a policy of general 
openness to the outside world rather than of specific alliances. 

All of this, however, is not to say that the Confucian dimension of 
China’s cultural tradition is no longer relevant.”’ Far from it, parts of the 
Yin approach are alive and well in today’s Chinese foreign relations. The 
communist government has inherited the ideal of a unified multinational 
Chinese empire in East Asia. As early as 1936, long before the Communist 
Party came into power, Mao Zedong projected his future mile over territories 
far beyond what was then under effective Chinese control. He insisted on 
the ‘restoration’ of Tibet, Outer Mongolia and the Mohammedan areas. He 
also indicated the desire to have Korea and Taiwan as China’s spheres of 
influence.” Until this day, the prospect of an independent Tibet or Taiwan 
remains totally unacceptable to the Chinese government and much of the 
Chinese public. 

Furthermore, although a Sino-centric world is no longer and the Chinese 
government stresses the principle of equality in international relations, the 
legacy of Chinese superiority still influences the PRC’s foreign policy in 
certain contexts. For example, for a long time during Mao’s era, China 
claimed to be the model of revolution and socialism for the Third World.” 
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And until today, the Chinese have maintained an arrogant attitude toward 
many of their Asian neighbours. China’s invasion of Vietnam in 1979, for 
instance, was described by the Chinese government as an act of ‘teaching 
the Vietnamese a lesson’. 

On a global scale, even as the Chinese object to any theory of racial or 
national superiority, they have never given up their ambition for national 
greatness. From the KMT to the CCP, China’s rulers have striven to make 
China one of the great powers in the world. After the Second World War, 
Chiang Kai-shek aspired to China’s ‘sharing with the Allied nations the 
responsibilities of reforming the world, safeguarding the peace and liberating 
mankind’ .*° And under the communist regime, China has finally succeeded 
in joining the group of great powers, first by developing nuclear capacities 
and more recently by fostering rapid economic growth. 

In addition, the moralistic heritage of Confucianism remains influential. 
For Confucius, the world was a moral order; political problems were 
fundamentally ethical problems. Keeping that in mind, one should not be 
surprised at the strong moralistic overtone of the PRC’s foreign policy. 
While it is true that great powers and revolutionary regimes like to think 
of their foreign policies in grand moral terms, China’s tendency to justify 
its international behaviour in ethics is partly attributable to the Confucian 
tradition. 

Relatedly, Chinese communists have also acquired the Confucian concept 
of power. They emphasise virtue and human will as the essential element 
of power. In political, economic as well as military affairs, they believe, 
the righteousness of the cause and the quality of the people are more 
decisive than the possession of any material instruments of power. A well- 
known case was Mao’s comment in the late 1940s that for all their wealth 
and weapons, the Western powers were ‘paper tigers’. Beyond its propa- 
ganda purposes, it demonstrated a level of optimism and self-confidence 
based on his particular view of power.*! 

Finally two stylistic legacies are worth mentioning. First, symbolism 
remains important in China’s conduct of foreign affairs. A brilliant example 
in this regard has been China’s concern over Taiwan’s international status. 
The People’s Republic claims to be the only legitimate government of all 
of China, including Taiwan. The Chinese government opposes international 
recognition of the Republic of China (ROC) in Taiwan either as another 
government of China or as an independent state. This policy was carried 
out in a highly symbolic fashion. For years officials and citizens of the 
PRC refused to be present in the same international settings ~ such as 
conferences and sport events — as those from Taiwan, lest China’s position 
be misunderstood and principles compromised. China also reacted strongly 
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to any other country that seemed to lend symbolic recognition to the ROC, 
through trivial irritants, such as using the ROC letterheads or flying the 
ROC flag, to major actions such as selling arms to Taiwan. While in recent 
years mainland Chinese have established some practical trading, investment, 
and communication arrangements with Taiwan, the PRC government re- 
mains extremely sensitive to public symbols that may suggest an inter- 
national legal status for the ROC that is equal to its own. China’s strong 
reaction to Taiwan President Li Teng-hui’s visit to Cornell University in 
June 1995 was an illustrative example. 

The other legacy is personalised diplomacy, derived from the Confucian 
understanding of international relations as interpersonal rather than inter- 
state. The Chinese tend to connect the personal dispositions of foreign states- 
men toward China with the policies of their countries. They hold those 
individuals personally responsible for their governments’ relations with 
China.” Another form of personalised diplomacy has been the exchange 
of unofficial missions, which enables the Chinese government to bypass 
the formal channels of diplomacy and directly appeal to the people of 
other countries. 


OBSTACLES TO MULTILATERALISM IN CHINESE 
THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 


So far we have explored the changes and continuities of China’s cultural 
traditions pertinent to its foreign policy. What are their implications for 
Chinese participation in multilateralism? As pointed out at the beginning 
of this essay, two questions need to be considered in this context. One, do 
Chinese world views as they are today contain cooperative elements? Two, 
are strategies prescribed by the Chinese culture operationally compatible 
with other cultures? The answer to each question is mixed. 

In terms of world views, the following Chinese characteristics seem to 


be particularly significant: 


— Modern China has given up its sense of superiority, especially vis-d- 
vis the Western industrialised countries. Chinese adherence to the 
general principle of equality among nations, which has been so often 
reiterated in the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence, provides a 
foundation for international cooperation on the basis of mutual re- 
spect. Its ambition for national greatness and desire to join the most 
powerful nations in the world is especially conducive to cooperation 
with the major powers. On the other hand, in specific contexts the 
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Chinese still maintain a hierarchical view of international order. Sino- 
centrism in East Asia does not foster the development of multilateral- 
ism in this region. 

Chinese regard for war as a legitimate and necessary instrument of 
foreign policy undermines the PRC commitment to peaceful solution 
of inter-state problems. The relaxation of US-Russian relations after 
the end of the Cold War has not paved the road for China to stop its 
military buildup. The national humiliation China suffered in recent 
history because of its military weakness and the enormous prestige 
China has gained with its nuclear capabilities have created a reverence 
for military might in the Chinese mind. Armies and weapons, it seems 
to the Chinese, provide a more reliable and even preferable mechanism 
to achieve national security than multilateral dialogues. 

China’s moralistic Weltanschauung, which is now much less central 
than during the Maoist era, remains an obstacle to its appreciation of 
multilateralism. Extreme moralism is not compatible with the spirit of 
compromise essential to multilateral cooperation. It encourages self- 
righteousness and inflexibility. The Chinese tend to see their own 
positions not only as representing China’s national interest but also 
consistent with some high morality. Therefore, those who disagree 
are morally wrong. Such a Manichean world view discourages ‘give 
and take’ on issues of importance. 

While Chinese world views do not consistently favour multilateral 
cooperation, at the operational level strategies prescribed by Chinese 
culture also produce mixed consequences for multilateralism. 

The importance of symbolism in China’s conduct of foreign policy is 
a double-edged sword. On the one hand, symbolic diplomacy is 
characterised by the public declaration of the PRC’s own principles 
and condemnation of its rivals’. Given the extreme sensitivity to shame 
in Chinese as well as other East Asian cultures, in order to avoid 
‘losing face’ these countries may be resistant to making compromises 
for fear of the symbolic meaning they may convey. On the other 
hand, symbolism also has the potential to disguise and compensate 
for the making of pragmatic concessions. 

The Chinese tradition of informalism and personal diplomacy in its 
relations with other states suggests a preference for practical and ad 
hoc cooperation over formal institutionalised arrangements. While 
this tendency is not conducive to the establishment of international 
organisations, it need not block other types of arrangements of inter- 
national cooperation. In fact, it seems a lack of institutionalisation is 
a common characteristic in Asian politics, domestic or international. 
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The cultural dispositions of China and its neighbours may encourage 
the development of a modified, less institutionalised form of multi- 
lateralism in that region. 

— Finally, bilateralism has been the normal form of Chinese external 
relations. As mentioned earlier in this essay, traditional China’s Tribute 
System consisted of a series of bilateral relations. Unlike the Congress 
systems in the history of European diplomacy, China dealt with out- 
siders one at a time. Without a tradition of multilateral diplomacy, the 
Chinese are uncomfortable with and inexperienced in operating in a 
setting with multiple international actors governed by shared principles. 


On balance, Chinese world views and traditional styles of diplomacy do 
not favour multilateralism. To the extent Chinese culture affects the PRC’s 
participation in institutionalised cooperation among multiple international 
actors to achieve peaceful solutions of international problems, its influence 
is likely to be negative. 

How can this proposition be tested? How does it stand against empirical 
evidence? What does the case of China tell us about the impact of cultural 
factors on multilateralism? Only by relating to these follow-up questions 
does this essay constitute a meaningful step toward theory-building. But 
answering those questions requires a separate research project. 
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Part III 
Dynamics 


9 The United States and the 
UN System: the hegemon’s 
ambivalence about its 
appurtenances 
Harold K. Jacobson 


Since the conclusion of World War II, the US has been the predominant 
state in the global system; its economic and military power has been 
greater than that of any other state. In this sense, the US has been the 
world’s hegemon. Given its predominant position in the global system, the 
US inevitably affected the character and development of multilateralism. 
Thanks to its power and because of the leadership that it eagerly assumed 
during and immediately after World War II, the United Nations system 
was in many ways the creation of the United States, and the UN has been 
a vital instrument for advancing US ideas and causes. Accordingly, the 
institutions of the UN system can be seen as appurtenances of the United 
States hegemonic position. Yet from the outset, the United States has been 
ambivalent about the UN system. Over time, US ambivalence grew. It 
peaked in the mid-1980s. US ambivalence persists in the closing decade 
of the twentieth century, though at a diminished level. Because the United 
States continues to be the world’s hegemon, its ambivalence toward the 
UN system will inescapably be a factor in the future of multilateralism. 

This chapter probes the complex and multifaceted relationship between 
the United States and the United Nations system. It does so from a 
Westphalian perspective. It assumes that in the foreseeable future the 
authority to tax, to conscript citizens for military service, and to control 
access to territory will continue to rest primarily with states. Thus hegemony 
among states matters. International institutions are not autonomous but are 
dependent upon states, particularly the more powerful. As other chapters 
in this book suggest, the world may well be moving toward a new, post- 
Westphalian order, and international institutions like the UN that were 
born in the Westphalian order are motive forces in this direction, but this 
chapter assumes that for the immediate future the Westphalian order, based 
on state sovereignty, will prevail. 

After describing the predominant position of the United States in global 
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affairs and the broad goals that the US has sought in international affairs, 
the chapter sketches the influence of the US on the UN system, traces the 
ways in which the US has sought to use the UN system to advance its 
ideas and causes, and analyses the interaction between the UN system and 
US policy. The years since the formation of the UN system fall easily into 
three broad periods, defined primarily by the level of US ambivalence 
toward the UN system. Finally, the analysis of the past provides a basis 
for speculating about the future, including the future of the Westphalian 
system. 


US PREDOMINANCE 


Because international institutions are not autonomous, but instead depend 
upon states for financial, military, and other essential resources, the first 
step in an analysis of the relationship between the United States and the 
UN system must be an examination of the position of the US in the global 
system. Where a country fits in the global system bounds and shapes its 
relationship with international institutions. 

Since World War I, the US has been the predominant state in the global 
system. Although this bald assertion counters popular and professional 
perceptions of bipolarity and US secular decline, it is strongly supported 
by the evidence. Gross National Product (GNP) is the best single measure 
of a state’s overall power. 

At the end of World War II the US GNP accounted for about half of 
the World Product and throughout the decade of the 1950s it accounted for 
about a third. Since the mid-1970s the size of the US GNP as a proportion 
of the world product has been relatively constant at about a quarter. 
Significantly, this is where the United States would have been had the 
trajectory established in the closing years of the nineteenth century and the 
first decades of the twentieth century not been interrupted by World War II.’ 

US predominance in the post-World War II global system is partially 
explained by the absolute size of the US economy; it is the largest in the 
world. US predominance is also explained by the relative size of the US 
economy; it has always been more than one and a half times as large as 
the second largest economy, first the USSR and then Japan. The union of 
East and West Germany and the dissolution of the USSR has not altered 
this situation. If the European Union (EU) were a united political entity, 
its economy would come close to that of the United States, but the EU is 
not a single sovereign entity and does not act as one on the world scene. 
The US economy is the largest and is unrivalled. 
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Bipolarity describes the configuration of power in the post-war world 
only in the sense that the United States and the Soviet Union organised 
rival alliances, and in the late 1960s or early 1970s the Soviet Union 
achieved parity in nuclear weapons with the United States. 

The US assessed contribution to the United Nations and its broad financial 
contribution to the agencies of the UN system have always reflected the 
place of the United States in the world economy. The United States’ 
assessed contribution to the United Nations has been roughly proportionate 
to the United States’ share of the global product, and the US overall 
financial contribution to the UN system has been an even larger proportion 
of the total. US financial support has been essential to the existence of the 
UN system. 

The United States has not used the UN system and its predominant 
position in the post-World War II order to aggrandise itself territorially. 
Since the end of World War II, the United States has not had territorial 
ambitions, and it has been willing to relinquish those territories that it 
gained authority for as a result of World War II. Even during the period 
from 1945 through the early 1950s when the United States was initially 
the only state to have nuclear weapons and then held a preponderance of 
such weapons, the United States did not use its military position to acquire 
territory and only very exceptionally to compel states to do its bidding.” 

That the United States has not used its predominant position in the 
global system for territorial acquisition does not mean that the United 
States has been without ambition or goals in the post-war world, nor does 
it mean that the United States has eschewed the use of power to advance 
its aims. The United States has vigorously pursued its traditional goals of 
gaining access to other countries for purposes of trade and investment. It 
has sought these goals since the adoption of the Constitution. They were 
a preoccupation of Thomas Jefferson,’ the first Secretary of State, and 
treaties of commerce were among the important accomplishments of his 
tenure in office. Every administration since the first has sought with varying 
commitment and strength to promote American commerce and investment. 
This goal has been a major preoccupation of US administrations in the 
period since World War II. 

The United States has also had a messianic streak. It has regarded its 
own political, economic, and social system as exceptional and worthy of 
emulation. At various times in its history, US leaders and the general 
populace have been captivated by the goal of remaking the world in the 
American image. Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, and Harry S. Truman’s message to Congress 
on 13 March 1947, when he committed the United States to aiding Greece 
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and defined the Cold War, exemplify the US commitment to extending 
political democracy throughout the world. This too has been a theme of 
US foreign policy for more than a century, and it is one that has been 
prominent in the period since World War II. 

The United States has been mindful of its own economic interests, it has 
promoted its own political, economic, and social values in the period since 
the end of World War II, and it has used its predominant economic and 
military power to advance these goals. The agencies of the UN system 
have been crucial appurtenances of US purposes; through them the United 
States has been able to universalise its goals. The United States has often 
been able to mobilise majorities in the United Nations for courses of 
action that it favoured. 

For purposes of this analysis, the years since the closing days of World 
War II can be divided into three broad periods. The first starts in the early 
1940s with post-war planning and ends in 1965 with the escalation of the 
US involvement in the Vietnamese imbroglio. During this period the several 
elements of the UN system were put into place and began to function. US 
influence in the UN system was dominant, then it eroded. The second 
period runs from mid-1965 through the late 1980s. During this period US 
disillusionment with the UN system peaked. The final period began with 
the shift in the Soviet attitude toward the United Nations, a shift that first 
became evident in 1987. This shift and other changes in the global system 
contributed to a revitalisation of the UN system, which in turn affected US 
attitudes toward the UN and its agencies. 


CREATION, DEVELOPMENT, AND DISAPPOINTMENT: 
1944-1965 


The United Nations formally came into being on 24 October 1945. On that 
day, the twenty-ninth state deposited its ratification of the Charter that had 
been drafted and signed at the San Francisco Conference earlier that year. 
Article 110 required for the UN to come into being that the Charter be 
ratified by the five states that would be permanent members of the Security 
Council (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States) and a majority of the other signatories. The United States was the 
first of the permanent members of the Security Council to ratify the Charter 
and the first of all UN members to deposit its instrument of ratification. 
With the ratification by the twenty-ninth state, the centerpiece of the UN 
system was in place. 
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Although 24 October 1945 marks the formal beginning of the United 
Nations, the UN system is part of a broad historical process. The UN itself 
was in many ways a continuation of the League of Nations, and some of 
the specialised agencies, which became components of the UN system, 
were established or had antecedents in the nineteenth century. Planning for 
the UN system went on throughout World War II. Important components 
of the UN system such as the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) were 
created in the late 1940s and early 1950s. Major components of the system, 
particularly the International Monetary Fund (IMF), though created earlier, 
did not become fully operational until the late 1950s. Membership in the 
system began to assume its full proportions only with the decolonisation 
of Africa in the 1960s. Throughout its history, the system continued to 
evolve and this process will extend into the future. 

Yet by the end of the 1950s most of the elements of the UN system 
were in place and were operational, and by the mid 1960s the membership 
in the system was moving rapidly toward universality. During these years 
the UN system acquired its enduring shape. 

The UN system consists of several components. The United Nations is 
at the hub. Its mandate includes virtually any topic, and it is the only 
institution within the system that has competence to deal with security 
issues. The IMF, the World Bank, and the GATT, were designed to organise 
the global economy according to capitalist precepts. Several specialised 
agencies, starting with the oldest, the International Telecommunication 
Union, were created to facilitate the growing connections among countries 
made possible by technological innovations. With the formation of the UN 
Development Programme, these specialised agencies were brought together 
to provide technical assistance to developing countries. 

The United States played a major role in crafting the United Nations 
system, shaping the historical momentum according to its own goals. During 
World War Il, its planning effort was more extensive than that of any 
other country.‘ As a consequence, during the negotiations about the creation 
of the system, the United States brought more specific proposals to the 
table than any other country. In most instances, the negotiations were 
based on documents that the United States provided. 

When there were disagreements, the United States almost always got its 
way. In one major disagreement, the Soviet Union preferred that the United 
Nations mandate should be limited to political-security issues, while the 
United States wanted the United Nations to have an all-encompassing 
mandate.’ The Soviet Union knew that it had radically different views on 
economic and social issues from those of its allies, but it knew that it 
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would have to work with other countries on security issues as it had from 
1934 when it joined the League of Nations. The United States felt that 
positive economic and social conditions and respect for human rights were 
the bedrock of international security. The United States prevailed. In another 
major disagreement, the United Kingdom argued that the basic structure 
for organising international security should be regional, and the sole role 
of the UN should be to coordinate and unite the regional efforts.® The 
United States, although it was willing to allow regional agencies a role, 
had a clear preference for a universal approach to security. Again, the US 
position prevailed. 

In the Bretton Woods negotiations about the IMF, the United Kingdom, 
led by Lord Keynes, sought to create a mechanism whereby the burden of 
adjustment, in the event of a payments disequilibrium, would be borne 
jointly by the creditor and debtor countries.’ The United States, obviously 
the most immediate creditor country, wanted debtor countries to be solely 
responsible for adjustments. The United States insisted, and its position 
was written into the IMF Articles of Agreement. Most countries wanted to 
create a trade organisation that would have responsibility for creating and 
managing agreements to stabilise (and possibly increase) the price of 
commodities and perform development functions, but when the United 
States refused to ratify the Charter of the International Trade Organisation, 
it killed the chances for the creation of such an organisation.® Instead, the 
only organisation that existed to deal with commercial policy was the 
GATT, which was to have been but a part of a broader trade organisation. 
When in 1955 the United States insisted that the GATT not deal with 
restrictions on trade in agricultural products, the organisation acquiesced. 
In 1994 the GATT was transformed into the World Trade Organisation 
with US approval. 

Other examples could be cited, but these provide ample evidence of the 
decisive influence of the United States on the structure and mandate of the 
institutions of the UN system. Once the rudiments of the system were in 
place, the United States began to make use of them for its purposes. It 
vigorously pursued programs to advance its conception of human rights 
and it stimulated GATT and IMF to reduce restrictions on trade and currency 
exchange. The US also pushed for decolonisation. 

Considerable progress was made. Decolonisation proceeded apace, and 
the United States could believe that its then apparently successful experience 
with the Philippines was being generalised. The Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted in 1948, strongly reflected American values, and subsequent 
work in the human rights field continued this course. The GATT began 
to bring about the reduction of tariffs and quantitative restrictions to trade. 
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Through the IMF, the currencies of the major trading countries became 
freely convertible for current account purposes by 1958. 

Beyond employing the UN to advance its goals of democracy and a 
freer and more open trading system, the United States also sought to 
achieve specific political and security goals. At first, the United States 
hoped that the UN could play a central role in its security policy, but as 
the Cold War developed, this hope vanished. Instead, the US chose to rely 
on its own military forces and military alliances, particularly the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), to counter the perceived Soviet 
threat. But the US believed that the UN could play an ancillary role in 
countering the Soviet Union and could be used for managing conflicts 
among developing countries. In the early years of the United Nations, this 
expectation was met. 

The United Nations played a crucial role in the creation of the state of 
Israel, an objective that the United States strongly supported, and the UN 
helped to limit and control the continuing tensions in the Middle East that 
Israel’s creation engendered especially during the Suez Canal crisis of 
1956. 

Most importantly, when North Korea attacked South Korea in June 
1950, the United States worked within the framework of the United Nations 
to legitimise its effort to repulse the invasion and restore the status quo.” 
The United States government felt that repelling Korea was essential to 
give credence to the policy that it had proclaimed of containing communist 
expansionism. The United States ordered its military forces into action 
even before the UN Security Council authorised UN members to take 
action to repel the attack, but this resolution and subsequent UN actions 
provided the broad legitimacy that the United States needed to pursue 
actions that it probably would have pursued in any event.!° 

Through the late 1950s, the United States was exceptionally successful 
in pursuing its goals through the UN system. When the Congo crisis 
erupted in June 1960, it seemed likely that the UN would again serve as 
an effective instrument for US goals. Initially, and in most respects it did. 
But the United States overreached. It sought to force the Soviet Union to 
contribute financially to UN actions that the Soviet Union perceived were 
directly counter to its interests. The UN General Assembly’s refusal to 
enforce the edict that the Soviet Union should pay the amount that it had 
been assessed for the Congo operation provoked substantial disillusionment 
with the UN in the US administration and Congress. 

This action of the General Assembly was only a part of a broader 
phenomenon that increasingly disappointed the United States. When 
decolonisation sharply accelerated and seventeen new states, mostly from 
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Africa, became members of the United Nations in 1960, the United States 
initially greeted the development with enthusiasm. Decolonisation had been 
an American goal. The United States implicitly assumed that new states 
would favour all American goals and would not have ambitions that would 
counter these goals. In the short run, events did not turn out this way. 

More new states joined the United Nations as the 1960s went on. As 
members of the United Nations, the new states coalesced with those from 
Asia and Latin America which were already members to form the dominant 
voting group in the General Assembly. By 1962 these states constituted 
the two-thirds required to adopt resolutions in the General Assembly, and 
in 1964 they formed a formal caucus, the Group of 77, to promote their 
voting cohesion. After its formation, the G77 increasingly took positions 
that the United States opposed, and the United States became more and 
more isolated in the General Assembly. 

This was first apparent in the realm of human rights, where the Soviet 
Union and other communist states banded together with members of the 
Group of 77 to insist on the inclusion of provisions in the covenants on 
human rights restricting freedom of speech that were unacceptable to the 
United States. The G77, supported by the USSR and other communist 
states, also began to pursue initiatives in the UN concerning economic 
issues and the Middle East and South Africa that the United States opposed. 
The same phenomena occurred in all of the agencies of the UN system 
that had an organ where all members were represented and decisions were 
made on the basis of one state, one vote. As this occurred, the United 
States increasingly lost interest in the UN system. 

The United States did not lose interest, however, in the economic 
agencies, which had different decision-making systems. In the IMF and 
the World Bank voting strength is based on financial contributions, not 
sovereignty, and in the GATT votes are seldom taken and a country’s 
influence depends directly upon the size of its economy as a market for the 
exports of other countries. Despite the accession to membership of many 
new states, the Western countries continued to hold predominant influence 
in the IMF, World Bank and GATT. 

Even earlier, the United States had sought to avoid the United Nations 
when it thought that the UN would not support actions that it favoured. 
Thus the United States sought to prevent the UN from considering its 
dispute with Guatemala in 1954 in which the regime of Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman was overthrown and its dispute with Cuba after Fidel Castro 
came to power.'' The United States was unwilling to subordinate its policy 
to the United Nations, particularly with respect to security issues in the 
Western Hemisphere. The United States strongly opposed the installation 
of communist, or communist-leaning, regimes anywhere, but especially in 
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the Western Hemisphere. The United States would work through the United 
Nations as long as what the UN would do coincided with the way the US 
government defined the American national interest. 


UNILATERALISM, CONFRONTATION, AND WITHDRAWAL: 
1965-1987 


In 1965, there was a burst of US unilateralism in the political-security 
sphere. In February, the US began bombing North Vietnam. This was a 
sharp escalation of US military involvement in the Vietnam war, one that 
would continue until the cessation of the bombing in 1968, which marked 
the beginning of the US withdrawal. In April 1965 US marines intervened 
in the Dominican Republic. Determined to block the accession of communist 
governments to power by whatever means were necessary, the United 
States had no intention of letting the UN interfere, and it struggled to keep 
both US interventions off the UN agenda. 

The United States was not alone in taking unilateral actions. In June 
1967, Israel launched an attack on its Arab neighbours, quickly conquering 
the Sinai peninsula, the Gaza strip, the West Bank, and the Golan heights. 
This Israeli action completely redefined the Arab-Israeli conflict. Until 
this point the essence of the conflict could be seen as Arab states threatening 
Israel, a state that had boundaries more or less along the lines recommended 
by the United Nations. Now Israel held lands that only recently had been 
part of Arab states. The UN sharply condemned Israel for occupying the 
territory that it conquered. 

As the period developed, United States unilateralism went beyond 
political-security issues and extended into the economic realm. President 
Richard Nixon’s announcement in August 1971, after lengthy and 
inconclusive multilateral negotiations, that the United States would suspend 
the convertibility of the dollar into gold effectively ended the fixed-rate 
exchange system that had been enshrined in the IMF Articles of Agreement, 
and the US action forced the adoption of a flexible exchange-rate system.” 
The United States was determined to take action to protect its balance of 
payments position. Since multilateral negotiations had failed to find a 
solution, the United States chose to act on its own. The United States 
might not have had a balance of payments problem, or at least one as 
severe as it was, had it not been for the US prosecution of the war in 
Vietnam, so the political-security and economic issues were linked. 

Within the UN system, the G77 majority took a more and more confront- 
ational stance. UN resolutions increasingly endorsed positions that West- 
ern states, and particularly the United States, opposed. The confrontation 
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within the UN was matched by confrontations outside the UN. In October 
1973, on the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur), Arab forces attacked Is- 
rael. Many of the member countries of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) took control of the production of petroleum 
in their countries in the late 1960s and then in 1973, in the wake of the 
Yom Kippur war, quadrupled the price of petroleum. 

In 1974, flushed with the success of OPEC, the Group of 77 led the UN 
General Assembly to adopt a Charter of the Economic Rights and Duties 
of States and to call for the creation of a New International Economic 
Order (NIEO).” As envisaged in the UN resolutions, the NIEO would 
have involved a much more managed world economy, one in which there 
were vastly increased, automatic, and unquestioned transfers of resources 
to developing countries. In a NIEO, the IMF, World Bank and GATT 
either would have been eliminated and their functions transferred to the 
United Nations or some new institutions where decisions were based on 
the one-state-one-vote concept or would have been transformed along these 
lines. The concepts involved in the NIEO were completely unacceptable 
to the United States. 

In 1975, the General Assembly adopted a resolution that condemned 
Zionism ‘as a form of racism and racial discrimination’.'* The US govern- 
ment regarded this resolution as an appalling distortion of concepts, and 
because of American opposition to it, the resolution became as much an 
attack on the United States as on Israel. The G77 generally took positions 
on the Arab-Israeli conflict and on South Africa that were opposed by the 
United States. 

The initial US response to the domination of the General Assembly by 
the G77 was to lose interest in the UN system. Then, as the confrontation 
within the United Nations became more heated, the US chose to respond 
by verbal counter attacks. As US permanent representative, Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan led the charge.'* When the 1976 election brought James Carter 
to the presidency, he appointed Andrew Young to be US permanent 
representative. Carter and Young tried a softer approach, acknowledging 
the legitimacy of many developing country aspirations. Neither the counter- 
confrontational approach nor the softer approach noticeably affected the 
position and behaviour of the G77; indeed, during Young’s tenure at the 
UN by some measures the confrontation increased. 

Outside the United Nations, events ran counter to US interests. In 1976 
a leftist regime triumphed in Angola. In 1979 the Sandinistas came to 
power in Nicaragua, and in that same year the Soviet Union intervened in 
Afghanistan to buttress a Soviet-oriented regime, a move the UN strongly 
condemned. The United States applauded this condemnation. 
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When the administration of Ronald Reagan came to power, and Jeanne 
Kirkpatrick became US permanent representative, the US resumed a 
counter-confrontational approach.’ The US mission felt that the United 
States, despite its power in the global system, was impotent in the UN, and 
they set out to reverse this. Civil and political rights, defined in traditional 
US terms, were the issues emphasised most by Kirkpatrick. Moynihan set 
the course for this emphasis, and it had been continued, though in a different 
voice, during the Carter administration. Kirkpatrick’s stress on human 
rights, though not original, was more pointed and forceful. 

This time the confrontation was more than verbal. In 1985 the United 
States withdrew from the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO) because of disagreements with the character, 
direction, and management of the organisation’s activities. Unlike its with- 
drawal from the International Labour Organisation in 1977, which seemed 
certain to be reversed shortly, and was in 1980, the withdrawal from 
UNESCO seemed likely to be longer lasting and has been. The United 
Kingdom and Singapore followed the US and also withdrew from 
UNESCO. In 1985 the United States began to refuse to pay a significant 
portion of its assessed contribution to the UN. The UN system began to 
face financial difficulties. 

The Reagan administration continued and accelerated the US military 
build-up that had been started in the closing days of the Carter 
administration. It also began or increased assistance to the opposition forces 
in Afghanistan, Angola, and Nicaragua. The Reagan administration was 
determined to reverse US set-backs outside as well as inside the UN. 

From the late 1960s, throughout the 1970s, and into the mid-1980s the 
UN itself played an increasingly marginal role in US political-security 
policy. It became mainly the scene of rhetorical confrontations with 
the G77. The IMF, World Bank and GATT continued to be important for 
the United States, but as President Nixon’s actions in 1971 illustrated, the 
United States was willing to act unilaterally if they were not responsive to 


US goals. 


REFORM, RECONCILIATION, AND REVITALISATION: 
1987-PRESENT 


As the 1980s went on, the relationship between the United States and the 
United Nations began to change. Immediately after the US began to 
withhold a substantial portion of its assessed contribution to the United 
Nations, the majority within the General Assembly agreed that the UN’s 
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bureaucracy, and perhaps even its political procedures, needed reform. By 
the end of 1986, consensus had been reached on ways of slowing the 
budgetary growth of the agencies of the UN system, the necessity of stream- 
lining and improving their bureaucracies, and the importance of giving the 
major financial contributors to the system a larger voice in budgetary 
decisions.”” 

This consensus reflected acknowledgment by the developing-country 
majority in the UN General Assembly of the vital importance to the UN 
system of the major financial contributors and especially the United States. 
The developing countries acknowledged that the agencies of the UN system 
could not play an effective role on the world scene without the consent and 
cooperation of the leading states and that rhetoric in these institutions could 
not coerce the leading states into significantly modifying their behaviour. 

The process of reform of bureaucracies and budgetary procedures began 
to soften US hostility toward the UN system. Reform alone, however, 
would not have substantially altered the place of the UN system in US 
foreign policy. Shifts in the policies of other states were essential for this 
to happen. 

One such shift occurred in 1980, though insufficient attention was paid 
to its broader significance at the time. In 1980, the People’s Republic of 
China became a member of the IMF and the World Bank.'* Four years 
later, China began the process of applying for membership in the GATT. 
These steps were a sharp reversal in China’s policy. Like many developing 
countries, for years it had attacked these economic agencies as instruments 
of Western and particularly United States imperialism. It not only abandoned 
this attack, it became an exemplary member of the World Bank and IMF 
and a diligent applicant for membership in the GATT. 

The Soviet Union had not joined these organisations. The Eastern 
European states with communist regimes also either refused to join them, 
withdrew, or were expelled, though they began to re-enter them in the 
1970s. As long as China remained outside the these agencies, the world 
appeared to be divided into two economic systems, one based on private 
property and market principles and the other on collective ownership and 
central planning. Although the former had greater resources, the latter 
certainly appeared viable. The Group of 77 countries seemed to occupy an 
intermediate position. Although most of them were members of the IMF, 
World Bank and GATT and were economically strongly-tied to Western 
countries, many of them favoured strong governmental intervention in 
economic affairs. The G77’s drive to create a NIEO was an attempt to 
shift the world economy toward more collective ownership and central 


planning. 
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China’s joining and participation in IMF and the World Bank and earnest 
pursuit of its application for membership in the GATT seriously undercut 
the drive for NIEO. When the largest developing country joined and 
expressed enthusiasm about the IMF and World Bank, the argument that 
they were not responsive to developing country needs and interests lost its 
force. It also signalled that sooner or later there would most likely be one 
global economy that would operate according to capitalist precepts. The 
vision of a global economy based on substantial central planning and 
collective ownership began to fade. China’s participation in the IMF and 
World Bank also contributed to their revitalisation. China became a new 
mission for them, one for which the United States had great enthusiasm. 

The revitalisation of the IMF and World Bank, however, had few 
immediate effects on the UN. It was a Soviet step that touched off the 
revitalisation process in the United Nations. On 17 September 1987, Mikhail 
Gorbachev published an article in Pravda and Izvestia that expressed a 
very different view of the UN from that which the USSR had taken for a 
number of years.’? He argued that modern technology provided unpre- 
cedented opportunities to meet human needs, but also ‘put into ques- 
tion the very immortality of the human race’.”” He called upon the UN 
to take action to protect human rights and ecological security. He stressed 
that the UN’s peacekeeping role should be expanded. He argued for 
enhanced authority and powers for the UN Secretary General, and 
maintained that there should be greater reliance on the International Court 
of Justice. Soviet behaviour in the UN began to give substance to 
Gorbachev’s rhetoric. In an address to the UN General Assembly in 
December 1988, Gorbachev declared that the ‘use or threat of force’ could 
no longer be an ‘instrument of foreign policy’. He pledged to shift the 
USSR’s military doctrine to a purely defensive stance and to cut half a 
million Soviet troops as well as many tanks, artillery pieces, and war 
planes in Eastern Europe.”! 

The shift in Soviet policy meant that it was at least conceivable that the 
UN could play the central role in international security affairs that had 
been envisaged at San Francisco. With the possibility of cooperation among 
the five states that had veto power, the Security Council could function as 
had been planned. At first the United States was sceptical, but as Soviet 
behaviour increasingly evidenced willingness to cooperate within the UN, 
the US began to think more seriously about the possibilities that the UN 
offered in international security issues. 

Deep trends in international affairs provided other stimuli for a US 
appraisal of the potentialities of the United Nations. One was the conso- 
lidation of international peace. There has been a declining incidence of 
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interstate warfare. No new interstate wars broke out in the 1980s, and 
those that had been started earlier were ended by the close of the decade. 
The Iraqi attack on Kuwait in 1991 interrupted a trend. With a low level 
of interstate conflict, new and substantial roles for the UN were imaginable. 

Democratisation was the second trend. The 1980s were marked by several 
democratic transformations. The restoration of democracy in Argentina in 
1983, the ascension of Corazon Aquino to the presidency in the Philippines 
in 1986, and the tearing down of the Berlin Wall in 1989 were notable 
signs of the trend. 

Finally, there was the broad movement toward greater reliance on private 
property and market principles. The 1980s brought increasing evidence 
that private property and the market were important forces stimulating 
efficiency, innovation, and more rapid economic growth, and starting with 
Hungary in the mid-1970s and China in 1978, countries shifted their 
economies in this direction. 

These last two trends meant that more and more UN members had 
political and economic systems that the United States viewed as being 
compatible with its own. Thus the UN could be a more congenial place for 
the United States. 

The US began to ease its fiscal pressures on the UN system, and it 
initiated or supported new peacekeeping operations. When Iraq attacked 
and attempted to annex Kuwait in 1991, the United States, working within 
the UN framework, mobilised a coalition including Arab and European 
States and the Soviet Union to repulse and reverse the Iraqi invasion. The 
UN Security Council became a vital element in US policy. 

In 1992, the states that had comprised the former Soviet Union joined 
the IMF and the World Bank, giving these organisations membership that 
was almost as universal as that of the UN. When Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
became UN Secretary General in 1992 he moved rapidly to reinforce and 
extend the administrative reforms that had been launched in 1986. 

By the early 1990s, US hostility toward the UN had diminished, and the 
United States was again assuming a more active leadership role within the 


UN. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


How should these developments be interpreted? Has the decline of US 
interest in the United Nations — a decline that extended to many elements 
of the UN system — been arrested and reversed? What do the developments 
portend for the future? Could the US be expected to again play the leadership 
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role in the UN system that it did in the planning stage and in the years 
immediately after World War II? What is their significance in terms of 
multilateralism? 

Until this point the analysis has treated the United States as a unified 
actor. While this is a necessary simplification, US policies toward the UN 
system and multilateralism result from complex political processes. Public 
opinion sets broad limits. Ever since the closing days of World War I], an 
overwhelming majority of the US public has been favourably disposed to 
some broad concept of the UN. Initially, most respondents to public opinion 
surveys considered the UN was doing a good job. By the mid-1970s, 
however, the majority shifted to those who thought the UN was doing a 
poor job. It was only in 1989 that the majority shifted back again. In the 
1990s the perceptions of the American public toward the UN were more 
favourable than they had been, but they were still far less favourable than 
they were in the early years of the UN. US public evaluations of the UN’s 
performance have closely matched US policy toward the UN. Undoubtedly, 
the public’s evaluations have been influenced by US administrations and 
Congress, but in this realm of foreign policy as in most, public policy has 
followed rather than led public opinion.” The peak of American 
dissatisfaction with the UN occurred in 1980, before Ronald Reagan was 
elected. 

American attitudes toward the UN system are contingent on the extent 
to which the system is seen as facilitating broad US goals in international 
relations. To speculate about future relations between the United States 
and the UN system, it is therefore important to understand what broad 
goals Americans hold for international relations. 

Strengthening the United Nations, as an abstract ambition, has never 
ranked very high as an American foreign policy goal. Protecting jobs of 
American workers and securing adequate supplies of energy have consist- 
ently been viewed by an overwhelming majority of respondents as ‘very 
important’. By 1990, a sizeable majority also felt protecting the interests 
of American business abroad was very important. There is substantial 
public support for goals for which the UN system could be crucial: pre- 
venting the spread of nuclear weapons, promoting and defending human 
rights, improving the global environment, and protecting weaker nations 
against foreign aggression. 

The citizens of the hegemon put their own immediate economic interests 
— as they perceive them - first, which probably is true of all countries. 
Americans could be expected to support multilateral efforts that contribute 
to US prosperity and to broad general goals such as protecting the 
environment and human rights. The American public would be unlikely to 
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support large-scale transfers of resources to developing countries. Not 
only does helping to improve the standard of living in less-developed 
countries have relatively low priority among US foreign policy goals, 
since the mid 1960s many more Americans have felt that economic aid to 
foreign countries should be decreased than have felt it should be increased.” 

US policy toward the UN system has broadly reflected the priorities of 
American public opinion. When UN actions have been in accord with US 
goals — when the UN system has been an appurtenance to US policy ~ the 
United States has been a strong supporter of the UN system and a leader 
within it. When this has not been the case, the US has acted outside the 
UN, sometimes unilaterally, and limited its policy in the UN system to 
damage control. 

Within the broad bounds set by public opinion, however, the government 
— the administration and Congress — had had leeway. Public opinion would 
not tolerate a large-scale transfer of resources to developing countries, but 
it did not force US withdrawal from UNESCO nor the withholding of the 
US assessed contribution to the UN. Nor in an earlier period did it force 
the government to insist that the Soviet Union pay a share of the UN’s 
peacekeeping operation in the Congo or to lead the UN military action in 
Korea. 

The unilateral decision to escalate US military involvement in Vietnam 
was not forced on the administration by the public. On the other hand, the 
public would have punished Nixon in the 1972 election had he not taken 
action in 1971 to stimulate the US economy. To do this, as he understood 
the situation, he had to end the convertibility of the dollar into gold and 
thereby effectively end the IMF system of fixed exchange rates. 

US administrations can exercise leadership by attempting to influence 
public opinion and shift the constraint that public opinion exercises and by 
influencing the institutions of the UN system to make what goes on within 
them more compatible with US goals. But there are limits in both cases. 
No US administration could have convinced the US public to bear the 
financial burdens that creating a New International Economic Order as 
defined by the UN General Assembly would have imposed. Nor could 
either the Ford or the Carter administration, using diametrically opposite 
strategies, deflect the General Assembly from adopting the resolutions that 
proclaimed the necessity of NIEO. 

Present trends indicate a growing broad compatibility of goals between 
the United States and the UN system and point to a lessening of the 
hegemon’s ambivalence about its appurtenances. This compatibility is 
stronger with respect to the international economic organisations and the 
UN Security Council than it is with respect to the UN General Assembly 
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and other similar UN bodies. The significant steps that were taken in 1993 
toward settling the Arab-Israeli conflict and bringing democracy to South 
Africa should help to lessen the confrontation between the G77 and the 
United States in the UN General Assembly and other similar bodies in the 
UN system on these issues. Many, including UN Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, would like to extend the compatibility between US goals 
and the actions of the UN system. 

As of January 1994, however, the United States had not moved to rejoin 
UNESCO, nor had there been any public pressure for such a move. And 
the United States had not fully met its financial obligations to the UN 
system. The United States was moving toward a more extensive involvement 
in the UN system, but at a cautious and measured pace. Three potential 
developments could make further rapprochement difficult and even threaten 
the extent of agreement that presently exists. They could cause a resurgence 
of US ambivalence. 

The first potential development involves security issues. Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali has proposed major steps to improve the UN’s 
capability to deal with violent conflicts.“ The danger stems both from the 
secretary-general’s desire to extend the concept of peace-keeping to peace- 
making and peace-enforcement and the practical implementation of this 
expanded concept. Peace-keeping is a term that first gained popular usage 
during the Suez crisis in 1956. Lightly armed UN forces were deployed 
with the consent of the country on whose territory they would be stationed 
to observe the implementation of an agreed cease fire. Peace-making and 
peace-enforcement implies much more extensive responsibilities, possibly 
acting without the consent and even against the wishes of the state that has 
legal authority for the territory where the UN military forces would be 
deployed, and heavier armament. 

If the expanded concept were applied exclusively to situations involving 
interstate violence, the United States might be willing to lead, as it did in 
the Korean and Gulf Wars. But even with respect to interstate violence, 
there is little evidence that the United States would be willing to accept 
actions that might involve substantial casualties and loss of life and large 
financial commitments when its interests were not as directly at stake as 
they were in Korea and the Persian Gulf. Nor is there any evidence that 
the United States would agree to have its military forces placed in combat 
other than under an American command. In the Korean and Gulf wars US 
military personnel served under US not UN commanders. 

Moreover, interstate violence is unlikely to be the most important issue. 
At the same time that the consolidation of peace has resulted in a decline 
in interstate violence, intrastate violence has remained a serious problem 
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and has become an even more acute issue with the collapse of many 
communist states. Those security issues with which the United Nations 
was concerned in the early and mid-1990s related primarily to intrastate 
conflict. Intrastate conflicts have proved difficult to deal with and sometimes 
have been completely intractable. They also are fraught with difficulty for 
an ethnically diverse state such as the United States. 

There has been little enthusiasm among the American public for the 
deployment of US military forces in intrastate conflicts. The American 
reaction to the conflicts in the former Yugoslavia illustrates this. Despite 
horror at the human suffering that has occurred, there has been little support 
in the United States for any action beyond providing modest humanitarian 
assistance and using air power for bombing. Vital US interests have not 
seemed to be at stake, moral judgments have not been absolutely clear cut, 
and feasible solutions that could be obtained in a reasonably short time 
have not been apparent. 

Should the United States ever become deeply engaged in a UN effort 
concerning intrastate violence, it is easy to imagine scenarios that could 
result in sharp disagreements between the United States and the United 
Nations. Either because of its own inclination or congressional or public 
pressures a US administration could overreach the limits of international 
consensus, as it did in the Congo case, leading to US disillusionment and 
threatening the stability of the UN system. The Somalia case illustrates 
some of the dangers. Once US soldiers were deployed as part of the UN 
force, there was pressure from UN and US officials to do more than 
simply provide humanitarian assistance. Spearheaded by the US contingent, 
the UN became engaged in efforts to use military force to bring about a 
political settlement in Somalia. Disagreement about the wisdom of this 
course led the Italian government to withdraw its forces from the UN 
military command. When several US soldiers serving in the UN force in 
Somalia were killed, it became dramatically clear that there was little 
willingness in the United States to allow American military personnel to 
be killed in efforts to settle intrastate conflicts, and there was acrimony 
between the United States and the United Nations about responsibility for 
the development of the situation. The domestic debate over commitment 
of US ground troops in a situation of intrastate conflict surfaced again 
in the attempt by US diplomacy, in late 1995, to force a settlement upon 
the warring parties in Bosnia. However, US leadership in restoring the 
democratically elected government to power in Haiti, which included 
the deployment of US ground troops, did not incur significant domestic 
opposition. 

A second potentiality stems from the UN system’s efforts to deal with 
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environmental issues. The 1992 United Nations Conference on the 
Environment and Development (UNCED) was a remarkable achievement. 
It established a normative and institutional framework of unprecedented 
significance to deal with environmental issues. The United States supported 
most of the actions that were taken and initiated some of them. Environ- 
mental issues, however, can easily be used to reintroduce the NIEO agenda, 
and elements of NIEO can be put forward as absolutely essential to protect 
the environment and there have been tendencies in this direction. Should 
this happen, US enthusiasm for the UN treating environmental issues within 
the UN system could surely be expected to diminish. If such pressures led 
to a major confrontation, it could cause US disengagement once more 
from UN institutions. 

The third potential development relates to the division of benefits resulting 
from the activities and programmes of the UN system. All states and 
individuals can benefit from increased protection for human rights and the 
environment, and in principle all should benefit from economic growth. 
Almost inevitably, however, some states and legal and real persons benefit 
more than others. Public policy is often aimed at insuring this. There is 
broad agreement that developing countries should benefit more from global 
economic growth than those that are already highly developed. But within 
this broad agreement, there is ample room for sharp disagreement about 
the relative distribution of benefits. 

That the United States should break the rules that it created at Bretton 
Woods only a little more than a decade after they became fully functioning 
is testimony to how fragile the US commitment to global economic 
regulation is. During the 1960s and 1970s, most other developed countries 
grew more rapidly than the United States, and some of US unilateralism 
was a reaction to this. 

Managing an international economy in which the twenty-four member 
countries of the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) were the major participants was a formidable task, and one that 
was accomplished only with difficulty. With China, the states that emerged 
from the Soviet Union, and the states of Eastern Europe all attempting to 
play larger roles in world economy management, the task has become 
even more formidable. 

For some time now, despite its continuing hegemonic status, the task of 
leadership in the world economy has required the United States to make 
substantial commitments itself and also to obtain and ensure the cooperation 
of the European Union and Japan. Obtaining EU and Japanese cooperation 
has not always been simple or easy. Moreover, as the importance of other 
states increases in the closing years of the twentieth century and in the 
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next century, these states will have to be sufficiently satisfied with the 
structure of economic cooperation so that they will continue to support it 
and not to pursue goals with short-term objectives that could jeopardise it. 
Meeting this challenge is the essence of hegemonic leadership for the 


United States. 
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10 Multilateral Co-operation 
and Systemic Changes: 
implications of the 
breakup of the Soviet 
bloc 


Mihdly Simai 


The evaluation of the systemic transformation in Central and Eastern Europe 
and in the former Soviet Union in the context of future multilateral co- 
operation is a rather difficult and problematic exercise. The process is 
highly unequal and it is at a rather early stage. The causes and consequences 
of the changes are, and will be for a long time to come, subjects of heated 
debates, speculations and of wishful thinking within the countries and 
abroad. In the different social sciences, it will take some time and will 
require meticulous empirical research to reveal the differences between 
the historical causes and consequences of the classical revolutions of the 
modern era and the velvet revolutions (or other forms of the changes) in 
Central and Eastern Europe and the dismembering of the Soviet Union. 
Students of international relations face, however, demands which would 
require more immediate answers concerning the character and the 
consequences of the changes for the functioning of the international system 
and, within that, for the structure of international co-operation. At this 
early stage of the transformation process, it is highly probable that Central 
and Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union will not be for some time 
major actors in forming new multilateralism, but their unsolved problems 
and the already understood and potential dangers may influence future 
patterns. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE CHANGES 
Certain consequences of the changes are extremely important in shaping 
the future of humankind. The ending of the Cold War has made the world 


a safer place to live. The dangers of nuclear holocaust, which had over- 
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shadowed human life for almost half a century, have disappeared. To say 
that this has been an important global change is an understatement: it has 
been an unqualified victory of reason and of the human instinct for survival. 
With the collapse of the Soviet Union, the successor to the Russian Empire, 
the last great empire of the modern age has disintegrated. The decline and 
discontinuation of the great empires of the past 500 years was long and 
protracted. 

This process of decline began with the collapse of the Spanish Empire, 
then the Ottoman, Austro-Hungarian, and German empires disintegrated. 
After World War II, all other great empires disintegrated except for the 
Russian empire, the greatest continental empire of modern history. Although 
the Russian empire transformed itself into a ‘Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics’ with the declared aim of creating an international community 
based on political and economic equity, the Soviet Union actually provided 
renewal and continuity to the geo-strategic framework of the Russian 
empire. Nevertheless, the world has recently witnessed the collapse of this 
final remaining great empire, whose foundations were laid by Ivan the 
Terrible, and whose overall structure was framed by the Romanovs, only 
to be inherited and extended by the Bolsheviks. Ultimately, this empire 
was liquidated by internal forces: by nationalism, anti-communism, and 
popular dissatisfaction with the state’s ability to solve the basic needs and 
problems in the Soviet Union. 

One result of imperial collapse is the increase in the number of sovereign 
states. The current number of states is greater by far than any time before 
in modern history, and it is still increasing. 

However, the disintegration of the Soviet Union also resulted in the 
partial collapse of Europe’s political structure as established in Yalta and 
Potsdam, after World War II. The central factor in this structural breakdown 
has been the unification of Germany and the birth of the third most important 
global economic power with major influence on future European and global 
politics. There have also been changes in the peace regime established by 
the Versailles treaties. The dismembering of Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
confirm that the geo-strategic structure of the peace regime created in the 
interwar period has undergone substantial change. These changes pose 
new challenges for European security, especially insofar as the multiplic- 
ity of ethnic and small state conflicts will persist. These new security 
challenges will, in turn, test the global security system as established within 
the framework of the United Nations. 

Because the world will have to accommodate a much greater number of 
states than any time since the beginning of modern history, improvement 
in relations will only come slowly. The increase in the number of states 
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is becoming a source of increasing diversity in the intentions, interests, 
and actions of states. There will, correspondingly, be major and increasing 
differences between the traditions, international experiences, roles, and the 
political, military, and economic potentials of states in the international 
system. 

Global and economic superpowers, middle powers, and small, even 
tiny, states will coexist on the planet. The majority of states are the ‘price 
takers’ of global politics and economics. According to present trends, the 
nation states that will eventually be created with the fragmentation of 
‘superstates’, will be smaller countries. It is too early (and even in a way, 
too late) to place a value judgement on the positive or negative role of 
these trends. There is a famous line attributed to Clemenceau that says, in 
effect, small states are quite as bad as the large ones, only they cannot 
afford being so on as grand a scale. Indeed, the history of many small 
states in different parts of the world has not been a story of sinless existence 
with regard to the abuse of power. In the second half of the twentieth 
century, where the majority of states are small, several have become sources 
of global risk through their own domestic instability or by initiating major 
regional hostilities. 

The post-Cold-War world is not divided into winners on one side and 
losers on the other. After all, the collapse of totalitarian regimes was not 
a loss for those who had lived under those regimes for decades. Never- 
theless, in strict economic terms, there are dividing lines between nations: 
inequalities in wealth and poverty make for strong frontiers between nations, 
frontiers that could become stronger and more dramatic in the future. 

The economic inequalities are especially strong in North-South rela- 
tions. Ongoing political crises of the differentiated South will be an inte- 
gral problematic aspect of the evolving post Cold War international political 
system. This crisis has been expressed in widespread disillusionment with 
state structures and in their decline in legitimacy. Many countries in the 
South have been ruled by authoritarian, often repressive, regimes. Even in 
those cases where trends for democratisation have been stronger, like in 
Latin America, there have been the same problems of disillusionment as 
governments have proved incapable of meeting the expectations of their 
citizenry under prevailing economic conditions. The deterioration of living 
conditions, together with massive unemployment, will remain a major 
source of social discontent and political unrest. 

North-South relations will change in the absence of the Cold War factor. 
Some traditional crisis centres in the South may disappear as sources 
of regional conflicts and violence; others, however, may become more 
important in creating new problems and tensions in an era where the 
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constraints imposed by the two dominating blocs will no longer influence 
the behaviour of age-old enemies. The post-Cold-War era in the South 
may also result in the extensive proliferation of nuclear, chemical, and 
biological weapons, and of their delivery systems. Mass migration from 
the South to the North may become an explosive issue in future global 
politics. It is imperative for the countries of the world to devote much 
greater attention to understanding, clearly articulating, and more efficiently 
managing the existing and potential issues that are likely to become sources 
of North-South conflict. 

There are, of course, other potential sources of instability and risks in 
the system that will have to be ascertained and managed. The evolving 
power structure in the post-Cold-War period will be more diverse and 
diffuse. During the Cold War period, the global economy has become 
multipolar as the result of the concentration of economic power in Japan, 
Germany, and in the European Community. However, the system’s military 
power structure has remained fundamentally bipolar. This bipolar power 
structure, with all its global implications, has been a primary source of 
international risk and instability, and has functioned quite differently than 
would a multipolar system. Even during its decline, bipolarity was based 
on taut relations between the two global powers, and while it confined the 
risk of major global confrontation to their discrete conflict areas, it 
stimulated other types of regional conflicts. Bipolar confrontation made 
the potential dangers of war exceedingly devastating; however, it is because 
of this that a mutual interest to avoid such a conflict became articulated. 

The Cold War, from the end of the 1940s, imposed a certain bloc disci- 
pline on the major actors in the international system. Up to a point, they 
subordinated their own agendas to bloc agendas. The majority of the 
people in the ‘first? and ‘second’ world accepted that there were general 
interests in staking out common ground against either communism or 
capitalism. Ideological and political discipline influenced national attitudes 
in pursuing economic interests and competition, and resulted in mutual 
economic compromises and concessions among the Western powers. 

The dismembering of the Soviet Union and the related changes had 
major implication for the evolving power structure. The main powers in 
the international political system of the later part of the twentieth and the 
early twenty-first century will be the United States, Japan, Russia, and 
Germany. The outcome of the integration process that may result in the 
‘United States of Europe’ is still highly uncertain, but even in the event 
of faster progress towards a politically united Europe, its impact on world 
politics will not be decisively felt in the 1990s. China and India, as the two 
most populous countries of the world (20.3 per cent and 16.6 per cent of 
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the world population, respectively, by the year 2000), may also be very 
important powers with major regional, and increasingly global roles if 
they can demonstrate an ability to manage their domestic problems and 
sustain political stability. 

In a future multipolar system, with a larger number of global and regional 
actors having competing interests, the sources of potential conflicts will be 
qualitatively different than those of bipolarism, and their management will 
require different structural forms and machinery, and new institutional 
safeguards. Under bipolarism, the two superpowers played a moderating 
role in conflicts and imposed certain constraints (with varying degrees of 
success) on the policies and actions of regional powers, especially in those 
cases when it was disadvantageous to superpower interests. In the future, 
this element will be absent. 

While in a more peaceful world, there may be no need for discipline of 
a Cold War nature, it would nonetheless be a grave political error to allow 
new and unconstrained risk factors, like ethnic conflict, to emerge from 
fresh global contests among different power interests. The Cold War was, 
to a degree, a restraining influence. Both superpowers exerted pressure on 
their clients or partners to avoid implementing policies that threatened the 
destabilisation of countries in their respective spheres of influence. Certainly, 
new initiatives and more democratic mechanisms will, in the future, be 
required to substitute for those stabilising forces which were conditioned 
by common strategic interests in the Cold War. These initiatives would, in 
part, constitute global political risk management, and would be of special 
significance to Europe. The danger of the increasing technological 
sophistication of the arsenals of smaller countries, the ferment caused by 
policies towards different ethnic minorities, and the problem of international 
terrorist groups, have also become more serious risk factors requiring 
special global attention. 

The influence of those and other international changes (which could not 
be specified in the framework of this essay) connected with the dismember- 
ing of the last major global empire and the political transformation in 
Central and Eastern Europe, will have major consequences for the system 
and character of international co-operation. A simplified, often one-sided, 
interpretation of the changes has been responsible to a large extent for 
over-optimistic expectations. The ‘evil empire’ was held responsible for 
most of the troubles and tensions of the world, including the Cold War, the 
arms race, the weaknesses of international co-operation. After the collapse 
of those regimes and the institutionalisation of democratic and constitutional 
regimes, the optimistic expectation was that all those problems would gradu- 
ally disappear from the international arena and that ‘post-communist’ 
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regimes would receive support and goodwill from abroad so as to be 
gradually integrated into a healthier international community on an equal 
footing. The ‘end of history’ concept has been one of the early expressions 
of those ideas. A complex interplay of different factors will, however, 
have to be analysed for more concrete answers. 


MULTILATERALISM AND THE DOMESTIC CHANGES IN 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


The character and speed of the domestic ‘transformation’ is one of these 
factors. The domestic changes in the former socialist countries will have 
a major impact on their foreign policies. The speed and the character of 
the consolidation process will determine in those countries whether they 
will become ‘assets’ or ‘liabilities’ for the rest of the world. 

A strong and effective international system of multilateral co-operation 
would be very much in the interest of states in the process of transformation. 
They would need effective and long-term international support in solving 
or moderating their difficult economic problems. Strong and credible 
international institutional guarantees in the field of human rights, especially 
minority rights, are important for a region without strong democratic tradi- 
tions. In a way, the multilateral co-operation system also ‘communicates’ 
or projects the democratic principles laid down in the UN Charter. The 
multilateral and efficiently functioning global collective security structure 
supported by regional arrangements would probably be the only way 
towards resolving existing conflicts and avoiding the outbreak of new 
violence. The region needs also safeguards against the rebuilding of the 
traditional client-state system and potential new power games which could 
endanger its future. Certain political forces in the region understand very 
well the importance of multilateral co-operation and future security guar- 
antees. In some areas, like peace-keeping operations, there is a more active 
involvement of Russia, Ukraine, Poland, Hungary and others, on a global 
scale. There is however no such thing as a ‘uniform’ post-communist way 
of thinking in the former Soviet bloc states and former Yugoslavia con- 
cerning the path of the internal transitions and even less about a world 
order or new multilateralism. There are no strong voices for subregional 
co-operation either. 

In the ideological—political turmoil and in the great diversity concerning 
the problems and the degree of success in their management, there is a 
converging goal: to become an integral part of Western Europe. In this 
context, the future will depend, of course, on the outcome of changes in 
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the European integration process. It is, however, a reality that even in the 
best-case scenario — smooth European integration in accordance with the 
Maastricht Treaty and the successful ‘deepening’ and ‘widening’ of Europe 
— the necessary restructuring of the eastern part of the continent will be an 
issue at least for a generation. The process of ‘latinamericanisation’ as a 
worst case scenario is an ahistorical oversimplification of the realities. The 
region does not have to be ‘latinamericanised’ in order to become a weak 
and unstable part of the ‘periphery’. It has a long tradition of being a 
‘semi-periphery’ of Europe and producing unmanageable problems and 
long-term troubles for the rest of the world. Progress toward institutionalised 
and meaningful subregional co-operation as a temporary substitute for 
integration into the EU is not an alternative scenario which would satisfy 
the needs of these countries. Efficient subregional co-operation would 
require first of all strong motivations, credible political support coupled 
with external financial assistance which must be large scale and efficient. 
Neither is imminent. The new subregional co-operation agreements in 
Central and Eastern Europe, like the Central European Free Trade Area, 
resulted in weak and loose structures in a way similar to those functioning 
in the developing countries. In spite of all the association agreements with 
the European Community, it will take a long time to expect practical steps 
and comprehensive new policies concerning full membership. Domestic 
difficulties, regional disputes and conflicts will adversely influence their 
chances. 

Systemic change has been of course the most important factor influencing 
domestic transformation and the development of international relations 
within the region. These proved to be more difficult and much slower to 
emerge than was expected by the new regimes. The first four years of the 
transformation process changed those optimistic views and expectations, 
and illusions often characterised those internal political forces which won 
the first free elections and comprised the new political elite. In 1990, the 
first democratic elections since the late 1940s took place in all of the 
Central and Eastern European countries. As the result of the elections, new 
governments were in most cases formed by a fragile coalition, or received 
only an uncertain majority. The first free elections were characterised 
more by protest votes against the past and less for new political programmes 
(which did not exist in many cases). Counting on the continuity of the 
‘rational choice’ of the population, the new regimes expected a wide popular 
support for their policies after the elections. They were counting also on 
external promises and a favourable international environment helping the 
historical transition with all available ways and means. 

A simplified interpretation of the process which over-emphasised the 
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role of popular movements in the changes, and thus counted on future 
popular unity and support for the transformation, became in itself a source 
of many problems. In fact, the changes were not the results of popular 
movements only. The political and economic weakening of the Soviet 
Union as a global power and the high price which she was supposed to 
(but was in fact not ready and able) to pay in case of an intervention in 
Central and Eastern Europe, was as great a help in making the transition 
as were the failures of the communist ideology to offer acceptable solutions 
to problems and the increasing inefficiency of the bureaucratic party and 
government structure. The evolving economic crisis, the failures of the 
regimes to develop modern and efficient economy and sustain the achieved 
standard of living put an end to the justification of totalitarianism by 
economic achievements. There have been also important external factors 
involved in the collapse of the regimes. The popular movements and 
uprisings had also rather complex roots. A very interesting idea has been 
developed by a well-known sociologist, S.N. Eisenstadt, concerning the 
character of the ‘velvet revolutions’. He wrote: 


These revolutions were not oriented against ‘traditional’ premodern, or 
even modernizing regimes. They were not rebellious protests against 
traditional authoritarian regimes, against a divine right of kings, made 
in the name of modernity and enlightenment. Rather, they constituted a 
rebellion and protest against what was increasingly perceived by large 
sectors of the eastern European societies as a blockage or the distortion 
of modernity, effected by totalitarian regimes.' 


On the above basis, Eisenstadt gave also an explanation to the puzzle 
of why the various ruling groups — and not only the top rulers but also the 
middle echelons of the bureaucracy, army and security forces — gave up 
so easily. They, who were the integral and politically ‘socialised’ parts of 
the regime, became more aware of the contradictions between the premises 
of the regimes and the realities. They experienced much earlier and under- 
stood more clearly the causes of the increasing gap in the performance of 
the regimes in relation to the Western industrial world. The velvet revo- 
lutions (or the different mass movements) have been rather strange coali- 
tions of different forces, including the traditional religious groups and 
other conservative elements of the societies and often reform communists 
as well. 

The new regimes in certain countries of the region did not understand 
fully the complex interplay of all the factors and forces involved. They 
missed the early opportunities for building up large coalitions based on the 
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popular support for the widely shared ideas for the establishment of a 
democratic civil society, of social and economic modernisation, corres- 
ponding to the needs and the character of the tasks. The transformation 
process in Central and Eastern Europe has also proved the old theory of 
systemic change, namely, that political institutions are the easiest and 
fastest elements to change. New democratic constitutions have been adopted 
in most countries, and fundamental constitutional reform was introduced 
in others relatively easily and rapidly. On the basis of these changes and 
reforms, new political institutions have been established that correspond to 
the notions of civil society and Western democracy, It proved to be much 
more difficult to change values, popular perceptions, and attitudes. 

How strong and safe is democracy in the region? This question has been 
raised repeatedly from the very beginning of the post-Cold-War changes. 
There are reasons for this concern. There were no strong democratic 
traditions in the pre-World-War-II period in this part of the world. Also, 
the middle class, which is arguably the most important social group on 
which an efficient parliamentary democracy is based in the West, only 
represents a small group in Central and Eastern Europe. Moreover, there 
is a growing apathy among masses which is reflected in the relatively low 
voter turnout in recent elections. Finally, the socio-economic difficulties 
connected with the transition to the market system — rising inflation and 
unemployment — may increase popular discontent and pave the way for 
various demagogic groups, which are already at work in these countries. 
It is therefore difficult to answer the question of how durable democracy 
in the region will prove to be. 

Today the social structures of Central and Eastern European countries 
differ greatly from those of the pre- and early-Cold-War period. They are 
no longer ‘traditional’ peasant societies where authoritarian rule can easily 
be enforced. They have large professional groups, a broad industrial working 
class, and other social groups, including a small but growing entrepreneurial 
middle class. Most of these groups were suppressed by dictatorial regimes 
during the Cold War. Any open or disguised political effort to introduce 
new dictatorial regimes would be strongly opposed. 

There are political groups in Central and Eastern Europe countries that 
would prefer to reinstate the pre-World-War-]] system to, as-the Polish 
historian Herzy Jelicki put it, consider what existed in between, meaning 
World War II and the Cold War, as ‘enclosed in historical parentheses’. 
However, the world, and especially Europe, has fundamentally been 
revolutionised to the extent that this would be impossible. Germany today 
is a strong democratic state in a democratic European system. The European 
institutions are important safeguards of democracy. The return of Central 
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and Eastern European nations to Europe, and their organised relations with 
the European Community, must be based on democratic values and 
institutions. In truth, the revival of old inter-war issues, or of political 
structures cast in new forms, would be dangerous to democratisation. 

Democracy is a process learned on the basis of national political ex- 
periences. It also has a strong international ‘demonstration effect’, but this 
plays only a limited role as it cannot influence the interests nor determine 
the attitudes of masses. A democratic political culture is the result of long 
processes of learning. One important indication of the ‘backwardness’ of 
Central and Eastern Europe is the limited nature of political culture. The 
Cold War period of dictatorial rule was fallow ground for cultivating a 
democratic political culture. 

In order to learn, it is necessary for the countries of this region to 
become organic parts of a community of friendly, democratic, and free 
nations in which basic democratic values determine the functioning of the 
system, including interstate relations. Economic stagnation or decline, or 
economic deprivation, is no sound basis for the process of experimenting 
with, and learning, democracy. If the first experiments with democracy for 
the ‘silent majority’ of the population are inflation, unemployment, increas- 
ing inequalities, and a declining standard of living, the result will be fear, 
alienation, and distrust. For 40 years, the étatist regime, under the slogan 
of communism, sought to convince people of the necessity of sacrificing 
their present welfare for some future promise. Many see a parallel between 
this and the vague promises of democracy, an association that could be 
destructive of these countries’ aspirations, governments, and institutions. 
In certain cases, the majority of the population looked at the evolving 
regimes as ‘redistributive coalitions’ in the interests of a minority. 

The spectrum of the post-communist regimes in Central and Eastern 
Europe is of course rather wide. The progress towards a civil] society and 
the whole democratisation process is unequal but fragile in most countries. 
The legislation for the building up of the democratic institutions has been 
most widespread in Hungary, Poland and in the Czech Republic. The eco- 
nomic changes were also more profound in those countries. The transition 
process, however, proved that even in those countries, while the majority 
of the population is for democracy, marketisation or privatisation are not 
sufficient and attractive goals for the great masses, especially if they ex- 
perience mostly the adverse consequences of the process and see the gains 
going to a small minority only. Electoral promises have been realised 
slowly, partially and selectively so far, even in institution building and 
marketisation. Social problems: the increasing poverty and unemployment, 
the declining standard of living and other economic and social difficulties 
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are the ‘hotbeds’ of the revival of right-wing extremism, neo-nazism and 
nostalgia for the ‘job security’ and the egalitarianism of the communist 
past which is still better accepted than the new conspicuous inequalities. 
The new extreme right is not only nationalistic and anti-democratic but 
also anti-foreigner and basically hostile to the ideas represented and com- 
municated by the United Nations. The most important multilateral eco- 
nomic agencies, the World Bank and the IMF, are not only firmly criticised 
by those groups, but often accused as institutions responsible for a large 
part of the domestic problems, for advocating foreign interests and the 
selling out of the countries to Western ‘plutocracy’. The political ‘centre’ 
of the spectrum has been weakened by the difficulties and by policy errors 
committed by them. There are, of course, major differences between the 
countries concerning the character and depth of the changes, the strength 
of the new institutions and the stability of democracy. But even the most 
stable countries are increasingly exposed to the dangers caused by the 
demagogy of the new extremism and the fragility of the democratic insti- 
tutions. There is no hope for a rapid improvement in the economic per- 
formance, nor for a spectacular reversal of the declining standard of living 
in the region. Under any circumstance, even the most favourable, these 
countries will have to undergo a long and painful internal process of social 
and political transformation. 

Under such circumstances, making successful changes in Central and 
Eastern Europe depends not only on the wisdom of the new leadership or 
on the degree of national consensus supporting the new system, but to a 
large extent also on external conditions. Will this region eventually become 
‘Europeanised’ with open frontiers that freely allow the flow of goods, 
capital, expertise, technology, and labour? Or will this region instead face 
the drawing of a ‘golden curtain’ by the West? The answer to this depends 
not only on how effectively Central and Eastern Europe will manage the 
domestic economic issues. There are other important sources of risks within 
the region that they are sure to face in the next several decades. 

While this region is often considered homogeneous by external observers, 
it is in fact one of the most heterogeneous areas in Europe from the per- 
spective of comparative economic development levels, cultural traditions, 
and ethnic problems. Even without the territory of the former Soviet Union, 
the six countries of the region have a combined population of about 120 
million peoples, and are burdened with 14 divisive minority issues, six of 
which are quite volatile; in fact, those in Yugoslavia have already erupted. 

The political and ethnic frontiers established in this region after World 
War I, which were basically restored by the Paris peace treaties after World 
War II, created sources of latent tension in the system. The dominating 
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regimes of the past 40 years were unable and ill-prepared to ease and 
diffuse the potential dangers. Nobody could seriously expect the different 
nationalities or ethnic groups in the region to undergo a melting process, 
even under the communist regimes which emphasised loyalty to social 
class over loyalty to nations. There were three important and interrelated 
causes of the regimes’ problems beyond the ideological approach of ad- 
vancing the primacy of class over nation. First, the Soviet Union basically 
followed a policy of promoting the establishment of autocratic economic 
regimes which were connected bilaterally with the Soviet economy and 
had, for about two decades, very little experience in multilateral affairs. In 
fact, the new economic foundations of nationalism were established or 
strengthened during these years. 

Second, the dictatorial regimes limited the movement of people even 
between the socialist countries for a long time, and the rigid economic 
frontiers were coupled with even more rigid political frontiers. Third, there 
were fewer guarantees for honouring national minority rights than there 
were for human rights in general. Some countries in the region, like 
Romania, forced the assimilation of minorities. As the result of political 
changes and the demise of (regional) Soviet hegemony, not only did old 
ethnic problems rise to the surface, but a new element, separatism, appeared 
on the political canvas of multinational states like Yugoslavia or Czecho- 
slovakia. Ethnic problems and national minority issues have led to a civil 
war in Yugoslavia and demonstrate how they are sources of tension, con- 
flict, and violence throughout the region. 

The revival, or strengthening, of nationalism is an important risk factor 
for the new global system and may result in disintegration, fragmentation 
or conflict in this region and in the international system at large. According 
to an expert on ethnic problems in the international system, there are more 
than 5000 ethnic groups in the world, many of them with their own territorial 
base, who desire national independence.” 

In Western Europe, difficult ethnic problems can be witnessed in the 
United Kingdom, France, Spain, and Belgium, as can serious minority pro- 
blems connected, for example, with the presence of a large number of guest 
workers and refugees in Germany and in other countries. Even Switzer- 
land, a model of a democracy that operates without pulverising or melting 
its different ethnic communities, is experiencing these problems. Nation- 
alism and fragmentation is a very important danger and problem in many 
other parts of the world, like India, China, the Sudan, and Ethiopia. The 
Middle East is yet another example of the problems of violence linked to 
ethnic and minority issues. Thus, this problem is not unique to Central and 


Eastern Europe. 
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While it is true that issues like separatism and autonomy, which are 
connected with the resurgence of nationalism, minority aspirations, and 
ethnic conflicts in Central and Eastern Europe, have been receiving greater 
global attention, it is not the case that they are seen only in light of the 
recent changes that have transpired. Issues like these have always been of 
a very particular nature, and nationalism in this particular region could 
become very aggressive, very rapidly. If this should happen, it may result 
in international and regional strife. Historically speaking, this is a serious 
consideration because Central and Eastern Europe is situated in the 
traditional buffer zone between great powers, and such conflicts have played 
catalytic roles in precipitating the two world wars of our century. 

Another reason for the keen international focus on this area is the role 
this region played in the Holocaust. The mass murdering of many minorities, 
especially of Jews and Gypsies, has become part of the world’s ‘historical 
memory’ of this region. The hatred among certain nations in the region 
also has historical roots, with the great powers of the past having been able 
to exploit this factor by helping certain nations to establish states and 
oppress others. This could be repeated once again, under particular 
circumstances related to great power confrontation. 

Yet another factor complicates the problems of nationalism. During the 
Cold War, the struggle for ‘national identity’ and ‘self determination’ was 
considered a legitimate goal and a political instrument in the pro-democracy 
struggle against Soviet domination. As such, it received strong support 
from many Western countries; but nationalism in a new era, in the absence 
of democratic and liberal traditions, and in an environment of social 
problems and economic difficulties, when placed alongside a historical 
heritage of hatred, forced assimilation, and oppression, can easily become 
explosive and may result in chauvinism and xenophobia. It could endanger 
the stability of the whole European continent. 

Ethnic problems and minority issues could be further aggravated by the 
region’s evolving social problems characterised above, which are connected 
both with the economic difficulties caused by the rigid, inefficient com- 
munist regimes, and by the problems of transition. 


THE ROLE OF RUSSIA AND THE OTHER SUCCESSOR 
STATES OF THE USSR 


The role of the transformation process in Russia is and will be more 
important in shaping the future of multilateral co-operation than that of 
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Central and Eastern Europe. While the Central and Eastern European 
countries were basically confined to the role of ‘followers’ in bloc politics, 
the Soviet Union was the leading power in that bloc. The Soviet Union 
had attained a special position as the leading, and later, as the key power 
of communism in the world, and rejected any form of supra-national 
decision-making. 

Soviet policies toward the United Nations were adjusted several times, 
and eventually became more supportive by the end of the 1980s, although 
some of its fundamental reservations about intergovernmental organisations 
remained until the disintegration of that country. As Robert Gregg wrote 
concerning the Soviet Union’s initial attitude towards the UN: ‘Preoccupied 
with security and ideologically convinced that no useful purpose could be 
served by entrusting a capitalist dominated body with economic and social 
responsibilities, the USSR was basically disinterested in ECOSOC and 
indeed in all of those Charter provisions concerned with economic and 
social affairs.’? 

There are several conditions that may disclose what the future attitude 
of Russia in global politics will be. The geostrategic position of Russia has 
changed radically. A belt of independent states, now large enough to be 
more than just a traditional ‘buffer zone’, has been interposed between 
Western Europe and Russia. This belt has pushed Russia far away, 
geographically, from Central Europe. Within this belt, the Ukraine and 
Belorus initially sought membership in the European Community. Russia’s 
relations with the West will be more diverse; Russia will try to maintain 
the best possible relations with the United States and also with its traditional 
European partner, Germany. The eastern reach of Russia will be increasingly 
exposed to the evolving Asian global economic power concentration, and 
Russia will be interested in establishing close ties with Asian economic 
powers as well. 

Russia will have a strong interest to hold together, as much as possible, 
those areas of the former Soviet Union where large Russian minorities 
reside. Russia will protect the interests of these minorities and use them 
to sustain as much influence as possible. (There are about 25 to 30 million 
Russians living outside of Russia in various now independent states of the 
former Soviet Union.) Indeed, Russia will sustain its efforts to hold all the 
newly independent republics together for strategic purposes. 

As a power that extends across two continents, Russia will have a great 
interest in influencing the politics of neighbouring countries via regional 
co-operation zones and other agreements in order to secure co-operation, 
friendship, and support. In abandoning its crusade for world communism, 
Russia will be pro-Western, and will look for structural co-operation with 
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Western powers. Russia will be less interested and involved in the develop- 
ing world (except with its immediate neighbours). 

Russia’s primary security concerns will be focused within its frontiers. 
It will be concerned with blocking secessionist trends. Russia might also 
engage in territorial disputes with some former republics and some 
potentially expansionist Islamic powers in the region. Following a long 
tradition, Russia will maintain a relatively strong army for domestic 
purposes, prestige, and regional security. A strong military will be important 
in Russia’s political relations with former members of the Soviet Union. 

All the above indications suggest that Russia, now occupying the place 
of the Soviet Union as one of the five great powers with veto rights in the 
Security Council, has basically different interests and priorities than the 
former Soviet Union. Russia is no longer a military—ideological power and 
does not claim any leadership role over any group of countries so far. 
Russia remains, of course, a major nuclear power with a strong military 
capacity. Russia may become embroiled in regional conflicts with some of 
the former republics of the Soviet Union, and in ethnic strife within its 
own territory. Russia’s economic consolidation requires extensive inter- 
national co-operation and political stability. She has strong interests (which 
may be also converging with the interests of other successor states of the 
Soviet Union) to sustain close economic and in certain cases security co- 
operation with the other republics. The CIS (Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States) has been conceived as the key instrument of this co-operation. 
Some advocates of the CIS considered it as a potential new economic 
bloc, similar to the European Community. Those ideas, however, seem to 
be quite unrealistic in the mid-1990s. Progress toward such a community 
would require strong incentives, appropriate policy instruments, and well- 
functioning markets. The CIS of the mid-1990s is a loose co-operation 
structure, based on different agreements with selective participation. 

An economically and politically consolidated Russia will be most prob- 
ably less military-security conscious, being much more interested in the 
comprehensive character of its security, which also implies a stronger 
orientation towards international co-operation in its different forms, includ- 
ing active participation in multilateral organisations and programmes that 
involve a broad area of activities, from ecology to monetary co-operation 
to peace-keeping. Russia will be more readily interested in participating 
in collective international actions together with other main powers. While 
Russia may not suggest any specific ‘grand design’ for world peace, it will 
doubtless support comprehensive reforms that aim to strengthen global 
security. Moreover, Russia will also be very much interested in future 
participation in European and Asian—Pacific regional co-operation. 
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Finally, Russia will be actively involved in multilateral institutions 
generally, but especially in Europe and in Asia. Due to its domestic problems 
and limited resources, Russia will strive to be a status quo power inter- 
ested in overall global stability. For the other successor states of the Soviet 
Union, their participation in international organisations will be an impor- 
tant determinant of their sovereignty and independence. They will also be 
preoccupied with their domestic or regional security problems, which may 
in certain cases require the involvement of the United Nations or regional 
groups. Their role in the future multilateral co-operation on a global level 
will depend to a large extent on the specific interests which will develop 
in the future. The Ukraine may become an important balancing state in 
European affairs with a rather meaningful economic and political role. The 
Asian republics could also contribute to changes in regional security rela- 
tions. It is highly improbable, however, that an ‘organised’ new ‘Islamic’ 
belt spreading from North Africa to central Asia will be the result of those 
changes. 

What remains an open question is the extent to which the establishment 
of independent nation states in place of the Soviet Union will increase 
global and regional stability and improve the conditions for global or 
regional multilateral co-operation. Indeed, the reverse might occur, with 
these entities becoming sources of international instability. This question 
cannot be answered in abstract terms by idealising the process of change, 
or by regarding it as merely a struggle for national self-determination 
against autocracy. The issue of self-determination is very complicated, 
especially in a region of mixed ethnic or religious populations. In the 
republic of the Ukraine, for example, there are important religious and 
ethnic differences between the western and eastern parts of the country. 
The diversity of the population is even greater in the case of the Asian 
republics, where Islam is an important cultural and potentially political 
factor. There are Russian minorities everywhere in the former Soviet Union, 
in certain cases comprising close to 50 per cent of the citizenry. Given the 
views of the different separatist movements motivated by ethnic frictions 
and political rivalries within the republics, there is a great probability that 
the evolving new state structure will change further, and the turmoil in the 
mid 1990s represent only the beginnings of a long era of political instability. 

Will the regional cohesive forces increase? As already mentioned, the 
establishment of the CIS was not only a Russian initiative for the con- 
servation of what could be held together on the ruins of the Soviet Union. 
In the absence of political pressure and military force, the future of the 
CIS will depend on the economic and political interests involved. While 
the original Russian ideas for the establishment of a rouble-zone in world 
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trade proved to be so far illusory under the condition of a shaky Russian 
economy and a weak rapidly inflating currency, there are agreements for 
sustaining the rouble-zone, for the co-ordinating of monetary policies and 
the establishment of a common central bank. Co-operation within the CIS 
is more intensive between Russia, Armenia, Belarus, Kazakstan and 
Uzbekistan (this is more or less the inner circle of the CIS according to 
the situation in 1993). In the next circle which co-operates with the others 
only in certain economic and security issues is Ukraine, Moldova and 
Turkmenistan. Azerbaijan left the CIS, Georgia and the Baltic republics 
never joined. Tadzhikistan is a proforma member only, due to its internal 
difficulties. There is however increasing security co-operation between 
Russia and Tadzhikistan. The outcome of the changes will depend largely 
on the future consolidation and strength of Russia. 


THE PROMISES AND PITFALLS OF THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 


Evidently, only some aspect of the changes in the former socialist countries 
in Europe and their implications on multilateral co-operation could be dis- 
cussed in the framework of this essay. A very important issue, the influ- 
ence of a political culture with little experience in multilateral co-operation 
and the ideological political character of the new elite on international 
relations of the respective countries, has been almost completely left out 
from the analysis. 

The global multilateral co-operation system that developed after World 
War II has begun to adjust to the realities of the post-Cold-War era, often 
considered by many as being potentially more uncertain, unstable, and 
unpredictable than the one which was dominated by the Cold War realities. 
In the early 1990s, this adjustment has been influenced more by the 
conditions of a transitory stage than by long-term policy perspectives and 
commitments. As intergovernmental agencies will contribute to shaping 
the new era, the efficiency of their adjustments to the new era at this early 
stage is not irrelevant. 

The global multilateral organisations in which member states of opposing 
Cold War blocs were present had a rather peculiar role to play during the 
years of the Cold War. Not only were they the instruments for international 
negotiations, agreements, and co-operation, but they also served as a world 
forum for confrontation and competition. This was especially so in the 
case of the UN system. Cold War adversaries were interested not only in 
attacking each other, but in winning allies through a ‘war of words’, and 
through voting on various confrontational issues by ‘bandwagoning’. When 
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the opposite side achieved a majority of allies and votes, the minority side 
increasingly neglected the organisation.* The Cold War created an attitude 
that was indifferent to the operational efficiency of multilateral organisations. 

In international institutions, where adversaries worked together, or at 
least coexisted, the collective accountability of member states for finances, 
management, and programmes was not a question of great importance. 
Over the past 50 years or so, the countries of the world learned how to live 
with multilateral institutions during a period of bipolarism, bloc confronta- 
tion, and bloc discipline. And, although the transition period will have its 
similarly intense challenges, it would be a grave mistake from the view- 
point of the future viability of multilateral institutions to allow the con- 
flicts and controversies of this period to shape the future of multilateralism, 
and thus cause great harm to future generations. 

The theoretical answer to the general question of why countries form 
international organisations will be fundamentally no different in the new 
era than it was in the past. The answer will be probably similar in the 
former Socialist countries to that of the West and the developing world. 
The more important question is how countries’ past experiences with 
international multilateral co-operation, their new needs, preferences, and 
capabilities in the system, the conflict areas that exist between them, and the 
process of neo-regionalism, will influence the future structure and func- 
tional modes of the organised system of multilateral co-operation. 

It is more or less certain that at the end of the twentieth century, the 
additional advantages which a multilateral institutional co-operation system 
can offer and provide to the community of states will not be an automatic 
consequence of the many political changes that have taken place in Central 
and Eastern Europe or in the disintegration of the Soviet Union. The new, 
more favourable global political environment does not promise a simultan- 
eous convergence of interests and policies. As the future is dependent on 
the attitude and deliberate behaviour of states towards multilateral co- 
operation, those factors that shape attitudes and behaviour will determine 
the future forms of multilateralism. These formative factors are the degree 
of shared understanding of mutual problems and sources of risk, the de- 
gree of converging commitments for collective risk management, and the 
role of various countries with similar interests and values in improving the 
operational efficiency of interntaional organisations and in designing new 
institutional forms or regimes. The transformation in Central and Eastern 
Europe and in the former Soviet Union resulted in a group of countries 
with more diverging interests in specific political and economic issues. 
They have become even less complementary and more competitive in 
trade and finance. While they may share a common interest in improving 
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the operational efficiency of international organisations and regimes, the 
transformation process added many new and difficult items to the global 
agenda without creating qualitatively better conditions for their handling 
or for solutions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If the 1970s were characterised by the widespread success of the armed 
liberation struggle in Africa, the 1980s might have been billed as the lost 
development decade for the continent. Many sub-Saharan African countries 
witnessed either stagnation or a reversal of the gains of the 1960s and 
1970s. The 1990s, which ushered dramatic changes in the world, starting 
first with the collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War, 
are unlikely to bring better economic and political prospects for most 
countries in the continent.' Grinding poverty is so extensive that the major 
international organisations are predicting more hard times for Africa. Many 
countries may descend into a desperate spiral of anarchy, looting, famine 
and self-destruction. The scourge of the AIDs epidemic, ethnic conflicts, 
ecological degradation and economic mismanagement will continue to have 
a profound impact on the future directions of Africa’s democratisation. 
These developments are taking place against the background of unpre- 
cedented changes in global economic and political relationships in which 
Africa will have only a marginal role to play. 

The demise of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War have 
brought with them both promises and challenges for Africa. On the positive 
side, democratic movements have sprung up all over Africa and the era of 
‘President for Life’ will soon come to a close. But the wave of democrat- 
isation — billed as Africa’s second liberation — has little chance of success 
if it cannot revive Africa’s economic fortunes.’ The growing demand for 
democratisation is a response to declining living standards in the face of 
widespread corruption and mismanagement by the political elites. People 
do not just want multi-party democracy, they want fundamental economic 
changes as well. 
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It is also important to keep in mind that the emerging civil society in 
Africa, as in Eastern Europe, is riven by deep cleavages and tensions which 
can threaten both economic restructuring and political liberalisation. For 
example, many of the new political forces opposed to one-party rule in 
Kenya derive their strength from their appeal to ethnic identity or religious 
affiliation. Very recently, disaffection with one-party rule helped the Islamic 
party in Algeria to reassert traditional Islamic symbols against the govern- 
ment. This implies that ethnic affiliations and religious-based movements 
have to be reckoned with in building democracies in Africa. But, if recent 
Western indifference to the crackdown on Islamic fundamentalists by the 
Algerian military leaders is any indication, there is little reason to suppose 
that steps towards internal reform in Africa (Islamic or otherwise) will 
appeal to elite opinion in the West. African democratisation will be viewed 
with suspicion in the same way the threat of communism preoccupied 
Western foreign policy for forty years. Seen in this context, Africa has a 
long way to go to achieve real democracy. 

Looking at the economic crystal ball very closely, the picture does not 
favour Africa. With the end of the Cold War, Africa will find itself even 
more marginalised than before. The demise of the Soviet Union has left 
the field open to a much more unified North to shape future global economic 
and political arrangements favourable to the West.’ The old military blocs 
are being replaced by trading blocs, signalling the emergence of a ‘global 
apartheid’ system, dividing North and South. 

In short, Africa will be left to its own devices. But, from the point of 
view of millions of poor Africans who were bypassed by the development 
game of the past thirty years, this might not be necessarily a bad thing. 
East-West competition has largely supported undemocratic governments 
who stifled the productivity of millions of African peasants. From where 
they stand, development — supported by both East and West — was an 
attempt at social control. Increasingly, the poor, pressed by political 
repression and economic decline, are opting out of the formal economy by 
resorting to the underground economy, thereby depriving repressive states 
of the revenue needed to carry on with their anti-people policies.‘ People 
who are otherwise law-abiding citizens are disregarding the law. This is 
because the nation-state has become as hateful to many of the people 
inside it as the old colonial state was before.* As a result, the artificial 
African state, a product of colonialism, is finally coming apart. The real 
question is whether the new social movements are capable of establishing 
a democratic state that will satisfy the diverse ethnic groups in Africa, and 
whether Northern governments will permit popular movements to pursue 
economic and political objectives that might be perceived as contrary to 
the interests of the North. 
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What is most depressing is the fact that the process of economic adjust- 
ment to the new international condition of the 1980s and 1990s has been 
entirely one-sided. African countries are told to ‘adjust’ to a virtual ces- 
sation of bank lending, to less aid, to the lowest commodity prices in 
years, to ever-more-stringent expectations on the part of the multinational 
corporations about appropriate investment climate, and — although this 
remains unsaid — to an increased threat of military intervention by the 
United States if a country violates the rules of the game. Seen in this 
regard, the New World Order is nothing more than a continuation of the 
old order whereby the developed countries set the agenda and determine 
the nature of multilateral relations. It is not that difficult to see why fun- 
damentalism and other forms of popular reactions against the policies of 
the North are growing every day throughout the Third World. 

The most striking change brought about by the New World Order has 
been in the management of international economic and political matters. 
The United Nations system, the only forum which offered a vision of 
democratic management of international economic and security matters, is 
undergoing major structural changes not necessarily beneficial to Africa. 
In fact, the development role of the United Nations is being undermined.° 
Developing countries are being told that they have no need for institutions 
such as UNCTAD, G-77 and the Non-aligned Movement, designed to 
facilitate joint consultations and policy review and for negotiating from 
collective strength. Instead, these institutions are being reformed consistent 
with the development philosophy of the GATT and the Bretton Woods 
institutions.” In short, the free market is being offered as a substitute for 
multilateral consultations. 


THE UN IN THE ERA OF ETHNIC WARFARE 


Not long ago, irredentism was a bad word and those who advocated a 
return to smaller nations were looked upon as senseless demagogues who 
were unable to appreciate the benefits bestowed on mankind by the presence 
of big states. With the breakup of the Soviet Union, the pendulum has 
now swung the other way and maps are being re-drawn with increasing 
frequency. In Africa, the prospects of countries like Somalia disappearing 
from the map completely or the emergence of new states such as Eritrea 
out of existing post-Cold-War structures is very high. These developments 
raise a great challenge to the United Nations. The organisation’s traditional 
peace-keeping is taking a different twist as it is called upon to intervene 
in regions where ethnic conflict is the source of instability. 

Whereas the UN and the OAU worked diligently to stop the 
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breaking-up of post-colonial African states in the 1960s and 1970s, they 
are now trying to come to terms with the new wave of ethnic nationalism.* 
Civil wars in Africa may be pointers to things to come and one hundred 
years after the departure from Africa of the colonialists, the continent may 
look very different from what they fashioned. And this may not necessar- 
ily be a bad thing. By arbitrarily drawing boundaries across Africa, ethnic 
groups with no love lost for one another were grouped together by Euro- 
pean powers and later told at the end of the colonial period to somehow 
co-exist. This has proved unworkable. 

Despite these undercurrents, many African leaders still preach the desir- 
ability of national unity in the context of states shaped by colonialism. Yet 
these leaders fail to live up to their words when their deeds are soon seen 
to reflect extreme ethnic bias. Some ethnic groups are consequently sac- 
rificed for the sake of a hollow national unity. This explains the civil wars 
in Rwanda and Liberia, and the ethnic clashes in Kenya among others. The 
concept of a multiracial society put into practice by Nelson Mandela’s 
government in South Africa is an inspiring exception. In the context of 
ethnic strife, the UN’s role in Africa will be difficult. 

The doctrine of ‘humanitarian intervention’ has become the hallmark 
of the new post-Cold-War morality. Its purpose is to protect and support 
helpless victims of famine, civil war and tyrannical governments. The 
problem with this is where to draw the line on intervention. Also, in states 
where the UN does intervene there is no guarantee that peaceful and 
coherent government will be achieved as a result. In fact, the opposite may 
well occur when UN troops pull out. Some in the Third World argue that 
the UN is being used to legitimise military interventions which correspond 
to the immediate interest of the most powerful nations. 

The differing reactions of the international community to the tragedy 
unfolding in Somalia and Bosnia is illustrative. Support for dispatching a 
UN military force to the killing fields of Somalia generated little interest 
for a long time from an international community obsessed by Yugoslavia. 
Had it not been for the few courageous NGOs, such as the Red Cross and 
Doctors Without Borders, who kept their flags flying in Mogadishu, the 
world would have ignored completely the plight of the Somali people. The 
UN, which should have provided the lead, failed to respond in a timely 
fashion, because some of the Security Council Members refused to inter- 
vene, citing issues of sovereignty and greater danger of operating in the 
country.” 

The issue regarding sovereignty versus intervention is further complicated 
by the fact that the ‘doctrine of humanitarian intervention’ has begun to 
draw enormous support from ordinary Africans who have been victims of 
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war and dictatorship. Many African observers argued that Somalia and 
many other African countries (Liberia, Sudan, Angola, Zaire, Mozambique) 
are all victims of the Cold War, and are thus disintegrating into ethnically- 
based civil war and famine. Therefore, some kind of international inter- 
vention is necessary to save human lives despite the surreal claims to 
sovereignty made by African warlords, dictators and rebel leaders. They 
cited UN humanitarian intervention in Kurdistan after the Gulf War in the 
face of opposition from President Saddam Hussein and that this principle 
should be extended to Africa. 

In sum, not only the development role of the UN is being changed, but 
so also the scope of peace-keeping intervention in the face of growing 
nationalism and ethnic warfare in many parts of the world. What do all 
these national, regional and international political and economic changes 
mean to Africa’s independent development? How would these developments 
affect the process of democratisation? How would Africa go about finding 
a niche in the New World Order? Before trying to respond to these ques- 
tions, it is important to paint the general economic and political condition 
in which Africa is currently situated. This is crucial if one is to appreciate 
the difficult challenge facing the continent on the way to economic recov- 
ery and democracy in a hostile international climate. 


WHY THE ODDS ARE STACKED AGAINST AFRICA 


With the end of the Cold War, nobody in a position of power in the world 
today seems to care much about African opinion. The continent is more 
dependent on hand-outs and directions from the international community 
than ever before. Africa has lost control of its own destiny. What went 
wrong? The answer can be found in the bankrupt models of development 
and the political systems that were imported under the leadership of narrow- 
minded and self-serving political elites that have ruled Africa since the 
attainment of ‘flag independence’ .’° While there is a great deal of truth to 
this reasoning, it does not offer Africans concrete ideas on how to survive 
into the next century. The best one can do is to offer an analysis of the 
logic of current economic orthodoxy which underpins the New World 
Order. 

For about a decade now, both the multilateral and bilateral donors have 
been advising developing countries to follow a simple formula of economic 
development: emulate the export-oriented path of the so-called Asian Tigers 
(the NICs). The tremendous growth which occurred in Hong Kong, Sin- 
gapore, Taiwan and South Korea is presented as reliable evidence of the 
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merits of an export-led strategy. With the collapse of communism, which 
coincided with the emergence of democracy movements in Africa, the 
‘orthodoxy’ of free market economics has assumed greater importance 
than ever before.'' Yet the NICs’ experience can offer neither democracy 
nor development for Africa. 

The NICs’ approach got a major boost from the IMF and the World 
Bank in the early 1980s as these institutions began to pressure heavily 
indebted developing countries through conditional lending to emulate the 
NICs, and to adopt extreme and somewhat short-sighted trade liberalisation 
policies and export-led strategies to get out of the debt crisis. With the 
exception of Thailand and Malaysia, no other Third World country has 
been able to break out and join the club of NICs in the past decade. The 
African would-be NICs ~ Kenya and Cote d’Ivoire — are reeling under a 
mountain of debt while their principal export commodities have been ruined 
by the global commodity glut created as a result of structural adjustment. 
These two countries, once billed as the success stories of capitalism in 
Africa, are now in a state of economic disarray. Commenting on the signi- 
ficant social deterioration experienced by the average Kenyan and on the 
pitfalls of export-led strategy, a frustrated Kenyan scholar lamented: ‘why 
do our people grow cotton and walk naked; throw away bones and import 
buttons; export hides and walk barefoot?.’ (Sunday Nation, Dec. 6/92, 
p. 7). 

The path being urged on African countries by the IMF and the World 
Bank is substantially different from that taken by the Asian NICs. To 
begin with, the Asian countries developed as an extension of an American 
economic and military strategy in the context of the Cold War. While 
tremendous amounts of resources were provided to these bastion outposts 
of the Cold War, their access to markets was relatively free.!? Furthermore, 
these countries never entrusted to the market or to foreign investors the 
task of determining which industries should prosper and which ones should 
fail. Instead, the respective governments devised different incentives to 
encourage their infant industries until they carved out a competitive niche 
in the world market. In the case of uncompetitive industries, programmes 
were developed to help them diversify or phase out, and their workers 
were retrained rather than being permanently retrenched. This was 
accompanied by land reform, upgrading of infrastructures, the development 
of indigenous technological capacity, and strengthening domestic demand, 
both consumption and investment.’ Only once this had been achieved did 
they reorientate their investments to the export market. As a result, these 
countries have managed to achieve market-driven economic restructuring 
without incurring high economic and social costs. 
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In the case of Africa, the opposite has been happening. Notwithstanding 
the adoption of misguided national policies and mismanagement, economic 
adjustment has been forced upon African people against the background 
of depressed commodity prices, presidential looting of the public treasury, 
declining foreign assistance, withdrawal of private lending, increased 
protectionism in overseas markets, and unsustainable levels of debt. As a 
result, few African countries have achieved success in any of the indicators 
that measure real, sustained development. Instead, most have slid backwards 
into growing inequality, ecological degradation, deindustrialisation and 
poverty. Adjustment has been achieved by curtailing investment in social 
services and by incurring more debts. As a result, Africa has created a 
‘Marshall Plan’ out of its poverty. Since 1986, the IMF alone took more 
money out of Africa than it actually put in. For Africa as a whole, debt 
servicing was probably equivalent to almost one-third of export earnings.’ 

Indebtedness is crushing all possibilities for economic growth by diverting 
scarce resources needed for clinics, schooling and job creation schemes 
toward the payment of debt. Since 1986, more than 100 structural adjustment 
agreements have been signed between the IMF and dozens of African 
governments. Despite the great sacrifices made by African countries in 
implementing harsh austerity measures, the response of the international 
community has been disappointing in relation to the resource needs of 
African countries. While industrial countries have offered temporary debt 
relief measures, such as rescheduling of loans, they have failed to make 
significant efforts that might lead to a lasting solution to the crisis. 

Since low-income sub-Saharan African countries have lacked access 
to financial markets and have also experienced a rapid withdrawal of 
commercial loans over the past 10 years, the only recourse of these countries 
as they embarked on economic reform programmes has been official 
development assistance. However, the financial needs of the former socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe seem likely to strain severely the very limited 
public resources allocated for development assistance. Unless substantial 
progress is made on the debt front, the chances that Africa will export its 
way out of the debt crisis is virtually nil. This will in turn affect the course 
of Africa’s democratisation. 


UNCERTAIN COMMODITY MARKETS 
Prescriptions for African economic policy offered by Western-influenced 


international economic agencies are based on a positive scenario that world 
trade will grow, commodity prices will stabilise and that protectionist 
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barriers will not be erected by the Western powers. The reality has been 
quite different. 

The persistent decline of commodity prices, despite rapid expansion in 
production, is influenced by many factors. The prolonged recession in the 
West and the breakup of the Soviet Union, that had been a major market 
for African products, are partly to blame for the commodity glut.’ Many 
such products are facing mounting competition from substitutes, such as 
synthetics for cotton and aluminum for copper and sugar beets and corm 
syrup for sugar, as well as the Common Agricultural Policy of the EEC 
which restricts market access to African agricultural products. 

African countries, under the combined pressure of debt-servicing and a 
precipitous drop in export earnings, had increased their commodity 
production. This had in turn contributed to over-supply and a further fall 
in prices.'* Discriminatory tariffs continue to grow while market access for 
African products remains limited. Neither commodity price stabilisation 
agreements nor assistance in diversifying agricultural export bases have 
been forthcoming. 


FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT 


One of the key elements of the new world economy is the volume of 
foreign direct investment (FDI) which has now replaced exports as the 
fastest growing component in the world economy. But the growth in FDI 
has not been evenly distributed. Developed countries and, in particular, the 
EC, the United States and Japan (referred to as the Triad) received more 
than four-fifths of total investment flows. In addition, some two-thirds of 
investment flows to developing countries are directed to 10 countries, 
none of which are in Africa. Africa’s problems are in marked contrast to 
the success of Asian economies which not only attracted the lion’s share 
of FDI but are now exporters of capital. 

The general trend of international direct investment has changed 
drastically since 1980, particularly within the OECD countries. The most 
significant recent trend has been the emergence of the United States as the 
world’s most important new absorber of direct investment. By contrast, 
Europe has replaced the US as the world’s leading foreign investor. By 
1988, the EC (not including intra-EC foreign direct investment) was at 
parity with the United States in terms of stock, and Japan now invests 
more abroad than does the United States in terms of flows.” 

Iil-endowed with natural resources and lacking a large domestic market 
and well-trained labour force, African countries are unattractive to foreign 
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investors. Complicating matters are political instability and the lack of 
accountable governments, decay in infrastructure, and the massive brain- 
drain which has a crippling effect on the capacity of governments to put 
sensible policies in place. These are what former EC Commissioner Claude 
Cheysson called ‘the useless’ countries.’ 

Since 1984, however, many African countries have undertaken signifi- 
cant measures to liberalise their economies in their efforts to attract invest- 
ment. Many countries have established export processing zones and have 
developed new investment codes. Unfortunately, the response of external 
investors to Africa’s overtures has been very disappointing. Investor con- 
fidence is lacking since the general perception is that many aspects of the 
African economic crisis are unlikely to disappear in the near future.’? 
Africa has missed out in part because of the small size of its markets but 
also because of its past approach to TNCs and the difficulty in repatriating 
profits. As a result, many African countries were not trusted as potential 
areas of investment. In any case, Africa’s key economic needs, such as 
raising agricultural productivity and improving educational and nutritional 
standards, tend to be marginal to the activities of TNCs. Given its decay- 
ing infrastructure, manpower shortage and the lack of political will to 
succeed, the chances that Africa will be able to attract a large volume of 
foreign investment in the foreseeable future is virtually nil. 

Two multilateral negotiations illustrate Africa’s marginalisation in the 
New World Order: the UNCED negotiation and the Uruguay Round in the 
GATT. 


UNCED NEGOTIATIONS 


In Africa, poverty and the lack of development is the source of environ- 
mental degradation. Keeping this in mind, African governments tried to 
put development at the forefront of the environment debate during the 
Earth Summit at Rio de Janeiro in June 1992. Given its limited financial 
capacity, Africa will not be able to tackle its monumental environmental 
and development problems unless the developed countries extend substantial 
financial and technological assistance. Left on their own, Africa’s debt- 
ridden governments are unlikely to face the challenge. 

The problem of desertification in particular threatens the economic 
development of many African countries. According to estimates by UNEP, 
nearly three-quarters of Africa’s dry land — which accounts for more than 
half of the continent’s total land area ~ are now affected by moderate to 
very severe degrees of desertification. Yet, desertification received only 
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limited attention at the Earth Summit. This is in contrast with the consid- 
erable international concern expressed over deforestation, ozone depletion 
and global warming. Also, issues of particular importance to Africa, such 
as the dumping of toxic waste, debt and commodity prices, were given 
scant consideration in Rio. This was aggravated by the inability of African 
countries to organise themselves effectively at the caucus level. In short, 
the UNCED process underscored Africa’s marginalisation within the 
multilateral forum. 

The focus on deforestation rather than desertification has a lot to do 
with the fact that tropical forests help absorb excess carbon dioxide, 80 per 
cent of which is emitted by the industrialised countries. A GATT study, 
entitled Trade and Environment, prepared for the Earth Summit argues 
that rain forests should be preserved and countries with large rain forests 
should receive financial compensation for their ‘carbon absorption services’, 
which they in effect now provide free to the rest of the world. The report 
argues that this would provide them with greater incentive to curb 
deforestation. Not surprisingly, the report made no mention of the urgent 
need for developed nations to set targets and timetables for the reduction 
of emissions of green house gases and to restructure their consumption 
patterns. In a response to his Southern critics, President Bush bluntly told 
other world leaders: ‘Our lifestyle is not up for negotiation’ .”” 

One of the major drawbacks of UNCED has been the absence of financial 
commitment by the North. The LDCs had demanded that the North provide 
new and additional funds to help them comply with environmental 
safeguards. Unfortunately, little in the way of financial commitment came 
out of the conference. With the exception of Japan, few OECD governments 
made a firm commitment to help developing countries solve their pressing 
environmental problem. 

The majority of African peasants are not familiar with fancy terms such 
as global warming, ozone depletion or bio-diversity. Their biggest environ- 
mental concerns are land degradation, desertification and lack of fuelwood. 
Yet, the allocation of international funds has gone mainly for the preser- 
vation of bio-diversity, global warming and the protection of international 
waters — issues that are of great concern to the North.” 

Developing countries are also suspicious that World Bank involvement 
in the management of international funds for environmental projects could 
become an instrument for imposing ‘green’ conditionalities on the South 
while the North refuses to undertake much-needed domestic economic 
adjustment and changes in consumption patterns.” 

In the UNCED process, TNCs and the impact of their activities on the 
environment and sustainable development escaped any scrutiny, while 
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through the GATT the space for them is being expanded at the expense of 
State sovereignty. Once again, the right of countries to employ stricter 
pollution standards or other forms of natural resource management (for 
example, restrictions on the export of raw timber or banning of imported 
wheat to protect domestic producers) is being restricted since such actions 
are considered as non-tariff barriers to trade. Instead, there has been a 
predictable movement by the West to allow free-market forces to solve 
environmental and trade problems — matters which should be solved through 
constructive global consultations. Seen in this light, one can argue that Rio 
did not mark any watershed. If anything, it showed the whole world that 
the New World Order is merely a continuation of the old order, with the 
power structure in the world firmly in the hands of the G7 governments. 
In summary, the UNCED and the Earth Summit were really not about 
the planet or world welfare or even alleviating human misery. They were 
about the deadlocked North-South issues. The North is forced to recog- 
nise that the environment cannot be protected without cooperation from 
the South. But while the conference was about environment and develop- 
ment, the North managed to whittle down the development aspect.” 


AFRICA AND THE GATT NEGOTIATIONS 


The Uruguay Round of Trade negotiations was the most comprehensive 
round ever launched by the GATT. Apart from the liberalisation of trade 
in manufactures, which was the main objective of previous rounds, the 
Uruguay round aimed to bring trade in agriculture and textiles within the 
GATT rules and disciplines. More significantly, it embraced a number of 
new areas — services, trade-related investment measures (TRIMs), and 
trade-related aspects of intellectual property (TRIPs), which had not been 
covered in previous GATT rounds. Another new issue was the functioning 
of the GATT system — the aim to establish a new system of co-operation 
alongside the IMF and World Bank so as to achieve greater coherence in 
global economic policy-making.” 

Developed countries have stressed that, on the whole, developing 
countries would benefit from lower prices which would result from greater 
liberalisation of trade and services. But this has not allayed the concern of 
developing countries that their infant service industries will be negatively 
affected by increased liberalisation and perhaps dumping, that their freedom 
to provide subsidies for their agricultural sector will be severely constrained, 
that several TRIM measures that they have so far used to increase the 
contribution of industries to their national development (such as those 
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designed to encourage the use of local materials in manufacturers or to 
export a fixed proportion of output) will now be difficult to maintain.” 
While it has been anticipated that reduced tariffs on manufactured goods 
should enable developing countries to increase their overall exports by 2.8 
per cent, this would result mainly from the ending of restrictions to trade 
in textiles and clothing, with the benefits going to countries in Asia and 
Latin America. Under the Lomé Convention, most African countries already 
have access to EC markets for their manufactured goods and will gain 
little from trade liberalisation.” 

Of all the issues in the Uruguay Round, agricultural reform was the key 
area of concern for African governments. On the whole, the results will 
make the pursuit of ecologically sustainable food security more difficult 
in a number of ways.”’ According to some calculations, the world price 
of traded foodstuffs could rise about 5 per cent. Since most countries in 
Africa are net food importers, they stand to lose from the Uruguay Round. 
Given the high burden of debt in Africa, many countries would find it 
difficult to spend more on food imports. 

In addition, African countries could find it more difficult to provide 
needed support for their own agricultural sector (in the form of trade 
restrictions — quotas and tariffs) without running foul of the GATT rules. 
This issue must also be viewed in the context of the growing appetite by 
Africans for wheat and rice — as a result of taste transfer through advertising 
and decades of dependence on food aid — in the face of a declining pro- 
duction of staple foods. 

Indeed, a number of African countries, which grow and export com- 
modities that are also produced in the West, stand to gain from increased 
agricultural exports, such as beef, but only if they can overcome more 
stringent regulations on phyto-sanitary standards. African countries may 
also benefit from tariff reductions on tropical products such as sugar, also 
produced in the West. However, the general extension of liberalisation to 
other developing countries will erode the margin of preference that African 
countries enjoy at present under the Lomé Convention.” 

African leaders have argued that, in the context of an inequitable world 
economy and a ‘market controlled by few giants’, eliminating all trade 
barriers would deprive developing countries of a means to safeguard their 
own natural resources and economies. In particular, the obligation to afford 
national treatment to multinationals would allow foreign companies to 
become dominant in weak domestic economies with struggling infant 
industries. Similarly, the new TRIPs agreement, which the developed 
countries want to use to stop the counterfeiting and piracy of ideas, will 
mean that African countries will have to pay systematically more for the 
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use of patents and copyrights, a development that will severely constrain 
their access to technology. 

In summary, ‘global liberalisation’ opens the prospect that through the 
GATT all sorts of trade retaliation and financial sanctions will be employed 
to force developing countries to open up their markets to much stronger 
actors in the world economy. The outcome will be a further marginalisation 
of African countries. However, the poor will continue to organise and 
mobilise among themselves to create a civil democracy and an economy 
geared to support human survival through a variety of delinking strategies. 


POPULAR REACTIONS TO THE AFRICAN CRISIS 


The post-independence history of Africa is replete with examples of broken 
promises and unfulfilled dreams. Almost all economic and political reform 
initiatives undertaken by the state since independence have had serious 
negative consequences on the silent majority of African peasants and land- 
less labourers. As the post-colonial state extended its administrative and 
regulatory wings to the furthest rural outposts, the capacity of peasants 
to initiate grassroots development autonomously on the basis of local real- 
ity was severely circumscribed. Formal independence extended neither 
participation nor accountability. Under the guise of modernisation and 
nation building, elite bureaucrats and party loyalists, far removed from the 
reality of rural life, began to dictate what peasants can and cannot produce, 
to whom they can sell and at what prices. 

The peasants have realised their powerless situation and drawn con- 
clusions: it is better to avoid the state altogether and withdraw within their 
local communities on a subsistence basis and by engaging in collective 
action to find alternative strategies of survival. From the Naam Movement 
in Burkina Faso to women’s tree planting cooperatives in Kenya, ordinary 
people are undertaking self-help development projects to uplift themselves 
and to reclaim the self-reliance that was theirs until the advent of the 
modern nation state. This is what I call the ‘silent revolution’ of peasants. 
And in the process, they have become politically conscious. These emerging 
popular institutions are the only ones that can articulate an alternative to 
the status quo.” 

The ‘silent revolution’ in Africa is in response to the failure of post- 
independence governments to respond effectively to the needs of the vast 
majority of producers and consumers. As the state has become increasingly 
irrelevant in the eyes of ordinary peasants, traditional institutions have 
assumed greater responsibility in facilitating the creative adaptation of the 
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poor. Such local initiatives are important starting points for building a 
more democratic state. By involving themselves in such locally initiated 
projects, peasants in Africa are educating themselves in organisational 
dynamics and self-government. These developments are indicative of the 
fact that, without a thorough democratisation of the political environment, 
no amount of economic tinkering is going to stop Africa’s economic de- 
cline. A new form of multilateral relationship should incorporate popular 
institutions. 

In less than a decade, the ‘silent revolution’ has developed into overt 
political opposition. The demand for fundamental change has been born of 
a decade of painful economic decline and disenchantment with autocratic 
rule. Many people began to draw a direct connection between their economic 
plight and the paucity of basic liberties. Local grievances very quickly 
escalated into popular challenges to the established systems of government. 
As people become more active in their own organisations, they build up 
skills and self-confidence, and thus their capacity to participate in political 
life more broadly. Besides the struggle for survival, millions of Africans 
have entered into political action and organisations, asserting their right to 
speak out,to have a say in the policies that affect their lives, to demand an 
accounting from those who govern. 

The ‘exit’ option is further being strengthened by the growing funda- 
mentalist movements in largely Islamic countries and the growth of indi- 
genous churches whose appeal to a broader base of African society is 
growing every day. Both Islam and Christianity are now at a political 
crossroads — choosing a path, seeking change in the material conditions of 
their followers, or choosing to ignore political and economic conditions in 
expectation of a better life in the spiritual hereafter. Islamic fundamental- 
ism and indigenous Christianity have developed into institutions which 
can offer viable opposition to government policy and have continued to do 
so despite government pressure and coercion. The question that is yet to 
be answered is this: Is a new multilateralism ready to accept these move- 
ments, as the old multilateralism had done with socialism? At first glance, 
the answer is not encouraging. The dragging of the United Nations into 
what was a US adventure in Iraq and the conspiracy of silence on the part 
of the North towards the banning of the National Islamic Front in Algeria 
are the crudest examples of the New World Order. 

If the outcome of the New World Order is more hardships and further 
marginalisation for the vast majority of people in Africa and the Third 
World as a whole, existing democracies will fail and the recent opening 
toward democratisation will be stopped dead in its tracks. Unless social 
movements and popular organisations are allowed greater freedom and 
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participation in national and global affairs, the current fad of multiparty 
elections will only help perpetuate the present economic and political crisis. 
Instead, the world will see more Afghanistans, Somalias and Yugoslavias, 
as social movements shift their strategies to more immediate regional or 
ethnic and religious nationalist demands. 


THE WAY FORWARD: PROMOTING CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
FOR A BETTER WORLD 


The decade of the 1990s began with extraordinary public protest against 
systems that left little room for citizen participation on matters that affect 
their lives. The issue for the rest of the decade should be: how can people 
in the North and in the South regain control of their lives and their 
communities? 

One important lesson learned from the UNCED process was that 
governments on their own are unlikely to act to promote the public good 
unless pressured by their constituencies. It is the people and the NGOs and 
the eco-development movements, concerned about ecology and develop- 
ment, that forced their governments to pay attention and brought them to 
Rio. Therefore, we must keep in mind that, to a significant degree, the 
transition to democracy, to equitable and environmentally sustainable 
development is one that the peoples of the world can undertake. The links 
and coalitions that could emerge among the NGOs of the South and the 
North, as was demonstrated during the UNCED process, could have a 
major influence in the future of multilateralism. 

Promoting North-South popular alliance becomes even more crucial 
when viewed in the context of the considerable power that transnational 
corporations wield in all aspects of life, from production to consumption. 
For example, during the Earth Summit, the process was vitiated by the 
extraordinary influence that the major corporations, some of them the 
biggest polluters, seemed to have acquired through the ‘Business Council 
for Sustainable Development’. Business put money into the Trust Fund to 
help defray the cost of UNCED. Key corporate leaders were hand-picked 
by UNCED Secretary-General Maurice Strong to advise him throughout 
the process. As a result of their penetration of the UNCED process, corpor- 
ations were able to prevent the summit from adopting tougher regulations 
restricting the activities of multinational corporations.” 

The crucial factor, however, is that democratisation and social reform in 
the Third World is contingent upon the degree of internal changes in the 
core countries.*! In the present world order where the official North does 
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not appear to be interested in the welfare of the South, solidarity move- 
ments based in churches and environmental NGOs offer real hope for the 
great mass of people. 

Northern NGOs have been key players in responding to Africa’s many 
emergencies since the early 1980s. In addition to mobilising resources for 
development projects in Africa and contributing humanitarian assistance 
in emergency situations, northern NGOs also played an influential role in 
donor countries, undertaking education and advocacy work which sought 
more responsive action by bilateral and multilateral donors to meet the 
development needs of African people. The same level of activism is going 
to be required in the decades to come.” Successful multilateralism in the 
New World Order must provide expanded space for people’s participation 
in global economic and political matters. 

In conclusion, peace and security will not be achieved unless international 
cooperation is extended also to deal with the threats that stem from failures 
in development, environmental degradation and lack of progress towards 
democracy.” Injustices that prevail throughout the world are a constant 
threat to the security of nations and people. Unfortunately, increasing 
economic and ecological interdependence have not been met by a corre- 
sponding strengthening of global co-operation and governance. In some 
respects, humanity has made little progress since the first human walked 
on earth. 
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12 The Double Movement: 
global market versus 
regionalism 
Bjorn Hettne 


THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL ORDER AND 
‘ECONOMIC FREEDOM’ 


An economic system presupposes some kind of social order. A social order 
is a coherent system of rules which is accepted by the actors constituting 
the system. The concept can contain both coercive and consensual dimen- 
sions. The market system of exchange is not in itself an order, but is con- 
fined by a particular order that expresses its underlying value system, or 
normative content. Therefore, market systems differ to the extent that their 
underlying social orders differ. If, as in the case of the post-communist 
world, there is a transition between different orders, the market can only 
reflect the confusion and turbulence of this transition, but it will not by 
itself create order. 

In Europe the concept of ‘social market’ is commonly used to designate 
a market system which is mildly regulated to maintain a reasonable degree 
of social justice in society. In the context of the EC/EU, the so called 
‘social dimension’ of the integration process fulfils a similar role, although 
it is uncertain how to implement it in a transnational context where states 
differ in their commitments to the goal of social justice. 

The problem of social order and what is often called ‘economic freedom’, 
meaning non-regulation of economic activities and flows, has been tho- 
roughly analysed and discussed primarily in national contexts. This essay 
deals with the problem of how, on a world scale and in a context where 
no formal political authority exists, ‘economic freedom’ can be made 
compatible with social order. The basic issue is the relationship between 
forces of globalisation and forces of regionalisation. Regionalism is one 
possible approach to ‘a new multilateralism’. 

A system based on the principle of the self-regulating market allows 
for economic freedom but also generates social dislocations. Critics of 
the market have often spoken to deaf ears, or been forced into an academic 
under-world of Marxism, institutionalism, mercantilism and other heterodox 
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approaches, whose evident lack of success in replacing mainstream theory 
in no way can be said to dispose of the original problem: how a reasonably 
large space for economic manoeuvring can be reconciled with social order 
and social security. There is strong empirical evidence to suggest that high 
social insecurity will translate itself into political protest which, in turn, 
will affect economic freedom. 

My own approach to the problem has been much influenced by Karl 
Polanyi. According to him, modern society must be understood both as a 
result of the expansion of the market mechanism and the self-protection 
of society against the destructive consequences of the way the market 
mechanism operates under conditions of ‘freedom’ (non-regulation). The 
latter response is complex and includes political control as well as social 
protection. Thus a sort of ‘balance’ between state and market tends to be 
found through what Polanyi called the ‘double movement’. The legacy of 
his work is a deep suspicion about the role of the market as a self-regulating 
system, and the need for it to be balanced by a different logic, which has 
to be more political (or interventionist). 

To the followers of this tradition, the political, redistributive logic stands 
out as less destructive and less harmful than the anarchistic logic of the 
market.’ The contrary logic may be called ‘socialist’, if we refer to the 
pursuit of social justice, or ‘mercantilist’, when we refer to what I would 
call ‘the pursuit of stateness’.? Here the ‘national interest’ comes before 
the ‘class interest’. The protection and strengthening of the state, as far as 
external economic influences are concerned, is the essence of mercantilism. 

Total autarky is an extreme mercantilist position, but, as E.H. Carr said, 
‘the artificial promotion of some degree of autarky is a necessary condition 
of orderly social existence’.? A balance must be found between the freedom 
of the market, on the one hand, and social security and national coherence, 
on the other. Polanyi’s enduring contribution to social science is in his 
analysis of a dialectic between the two logics. 

Today we can apply this approach in a completely new context, the 
transnationalised economic system, and the social order we are searching 
for is a world order. The problem of establishing a social order on a world 
scale arises from the anarchic character of the inter-state system. 

What discussion about world order shows is the purely normative or 
ideological content in certain ways of using the concept. In the Third 
World, the post-Cold-War concept of ‘New World Order’ is often contrasted 
to that of the ‘New International Economic Order’ discussed in the North— 
South Dialogue throughout the 1970s.* This never implemented, and 
now probably non-implementable, world order expressed a Third World 
preference for authoritative as opposed to more market-oriented modes of 
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allocation.° Its realisation would have implied a redistributive world order, 
roughly corresponding to a national welfare state model. 

The reason for this normative posture is obvious. Most Third World 
states are weak and vulnerable. They cannot create international institutions 
but depend on existing institutions. Rather than being in a position of 
benefiting from world trade, they are the victims of unequal exchange. 
This undermines their coherence as nation-states and erodes the legitimacy 
of their ruling elites, even if they were incorruptible. Thus, in contra- 
distinction to the industrial countries in the North, the South has a general 
inclination towards ‘global mercantilism’: a collective representation of 
the mercantilist logic of the weak states in a liberal interstate system. Its 
ideological expression was ‘Third Worldism’, assuming more or less iden- 
tical interests among the developing countries. This view was reflected in 
the discipline of development studies as it developed in the 1960s and 
1970s.° The structural opportunity for ‘global mercantilism’, however, seems 
to be gone, and the mercantilist logic is finding new manifestations. 

The implication of more recent debate on world order is that the Third 
World has lost whatever room for manoeuvre it once might have possessed. 
The special message to emerging regional powers is that their ambitions 
could be frustrated in a ‘surgical’ hi-tech war. Even less influential and 
threatening ‘radical’ Third World regimes will find it hard to survive the 
new order as the pressure towards conformity hardens. ‘Radical’ in a 
world order context usually implies a country in which state power is used 
to protect the population against the disruptive impact from the world 
market and to maintain a certain level of basic needs fulfilment. 

The current ‘New World Order’ posits a unipolar structure and the final 
triumph of the global market. It is important, however, to distinguish the 
theoretical meaning of the concept from its varying real life content, that 
is specific solutions to the problem of world order at particular points in 
time. World orders are historical, and there are presumably alternative 
future world orders, more or less attractive or repulsive, depending on our 
perspectives and values. 

This chapter explores the potentials and possibilities of a regionalised 
world order; that is the territorial logic of the state applied to the emerging 
regional systems (neo-mercantilism). It should be remembered, however, 
that real developments depend on the dialectical relationship between the 
two logics, the forces of market expansion and the need for political control. 
Globalisation and regionalisation can be seen as complementary processes, 
modifying each other, in the formation of a new world order. World regions 
rather than nation-states may in fact constitute basic units in a future multi- 
lateral world order. 


226 Regionalism and the Double Movement 
REGIONALISM: SOME CONCEPTUAL CLARIFICATIONS 


Regionalism is looked upon as a threat by some and as a promise by others. 
Since various meanings are attached to it, some conceptual clarifications 
may be in order. 

First of all, what is a region? It is not a very homogenous phenomenon, 
even if we limit ourselves to world regions (macroregions) and forget about 
different subnational regions or microregions. Three contrasting, although 
not necessarily contradicting, models should be underlined: trading blocs 
or ‘megamarkets’ resulting from the possible breaking up of the free trade 
regime; the geo-political division of the world into sometimes competing, 
sometimes aligned military-political power blocs; and the process of 
regionalisation from below resulting largely from internal transformations 
within emerging regions. Here we are mainly concerned with regions in 
the third sense, that is transnational formations which express a regional 
identity rather similar to nationalism. This ‘extended nationalism’’ is the 
‘new’ regionalism. 

Second, one has to make a distinction between a normative and a positive 
understanding of regionalism. In what follows, I suggest a normative mean- 
ing: regional integration as a political project. I use substitutes such as 
‘regional cooperation’ or ‘regional initiatives’ in a more positive or descrip- 
tive context. 

Third, one should also distinguish hegemonic regionalism, brought about 
by pressure from a hegemonic power, exemplified by SEATO (South East 
Asia Treaty Organization), CENTO (Central Treaty Organization) and so 
on, from autonomous regionalism which essentially is regionalism from 
below.* It is the latter which is relevant in discussing the new regionalism. 
The hegemonic regional arrangements led to few if any links among its 
members and were of little use in intra-regional and intra-state conflict 
resolution. 

Fourth, regionalism can refer exclusively to a particular region, or it can 
be a world order concept. One can argue in favour of or against, for 
instance, ASEAN (Association of South East Asian Nations) regionalism 
without bothering about other regions. One can even deplore the formation 
of rival regions. However, one can also be primarily concerned with 
advantages or disadvantages of a regionalised world, that is a world order 
consisting of regional groupings as the defining element. The first meaning 
of regionalism, as a form of ‘extended nationalism’ with a potential 
aggressiveness towards other regions, can perhaps be called particularistic 
regionalism, the second meaning, as a potential world order, universalistic 
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regionalism. The positive and normative approaches apply in both cases. 
As far as universalistic regionalism is concerned, the normative approach 
would indicate a preferred world order, characterised by a ‘concertation’ 
of distinct regional cultures. 

It must, finally, be emphasised that world regions as distinct political 
actors are evolving through a dialectical historical process, and that they, 
consequently, differ a lot in their capacity as actor. We could perhaps speak 
of degrees of regionness in analogy with concepts such as ‘stateness’ and 
‘nationness’. A higher degree of regionness implies a higher degree of 
economic independence, communication, cultural homogeneity, coherence, 
capacity to act and, in particular, capacity to resolve conflicts. Regional- 
isation is the process of increasing regionness, and the concept can refer 
to a single region as well as to the world system. 

We can distinguish five levels of regional complexity, of ‘regionness’. 
They express a certain evolutionary logic, but the idea is not to suggest a 
stage theory but rather a framework for comparative analysis. 

The first level is region as a geographical and ecological unit, delimited 
by natural geographical barriers: ‘Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals’, 
‘Africa south of the Sahara’, or ‘the Indian subcontinent’. In order to 
further regionalise, this particular territory must, necessarily, be inhabited 
by human beings. 

The second level is, thus, region as social system, which implies trans- 
local relations of social, political, cultural and economic nature between 
human groups. These relations may be positive or negative, but, either 
way, they constitute some kind of regional complex. For instance, they can 
form a security complex, in which the constituent units (normally states) 
are dependent on each other as well as the overall political stability of the 
regional system, as far as their own security is concerned.’ The region, like 
the international system of which it forms part, is anarchic. The classic 
case is nineteenth century Europe. At this low level of organisation, power 
balance or some kind of ‘concert’ is the sole security guarantee. From a 
regionalist perspective (in the normative sense) this is a rather primitive 
security mechanism. 

The third level is region as organised cooperation in any of the cultural, 
economic, political or military fields. In this case, region is defined by the 
membership of the regional organisation in question. The point to be stressed 
here is the unidimensionality which characterises this stage of regional 
cooperation. The creation of a regional organisation is a crucial step towards 
multilateralism in a regional context. In the absence of any organised 
regional cooperation, the concept of regionalism does not make much 
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sense. But it is also important that the organised cooperation covers the 
whole relevant region. It should not be any group of countries in more or 
less temporary coalitions pursuing purely national interests. It should be 
possible to relate the ‘formal region’ (defined by organisational member- 
ship) to the ‘real region’ (which has to be defined through less precise 
criteria) in order to assess the relevance and future potential of a particular 
regional organisation. 

Regional cooperation through a formal organisation is sometimes rather 
superficial, but at least a framework for cooperation is created. This can 
be of great value, if and when an objective need for cooperation should 
arise. An example is the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC). Of particular importance in this case is that the ‘organisational 
region’ corresponds to the regional security complex. This is, for instance, 
not the case with ASEAN, which organised the capitalist community of 
countries in the South East Asian region, in contradistinction to the 
communist or post-communist grouping. As this particular division is losing 
its relevance, prerequisites for a more authentic regionalism are emerging. 

The fourth level is region as regional civil society, which takes shape 
when the organisational framework promotes social communication and 
convergence of values throughout the region. Of course the pre-existence 
of a shared cultural tradition throughout the region is of crucial importance 
here, but culture is not only a given but continuously created and recreated. 
However, the defining element here is the multidimensional quality of 
regional cooperation. 

The fifth level of regionness is region as acting subject with a distinct 
identity, actor capability, legitimacy, and structure of decision-making. 
Crucial areas for regional intervention are conflict resolution (between and 
within former ‘states’) and welfare (in terms of social security and regional 
balance). The organisational expression of this level of complexity naturally 
also tends to become more complex, as the current transformation of the 
European Community into a European Union shows. The ultimate outcome 
of this comprehensive level of regionalism (which is something for the 
future) could be a ‘region-state’, which in terms of scope can be compared 
to the classical empires, but in terms of political order constitutes a voluntary 
evolution of sovereign national political units into a supranational commun- 
ity to which certain functions are transferred. 

The higher degrees of regionness define what I mean by the new 
regionalism. It differs from the ‘old’ regionalism in the following respects: 


(a) Whereas the old regionalism was formed in a bipolar Cold War 
context, the new is taking shape in a more multipolar world order. 
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(b) Whereas the old regionalism was created ‘from above’ (that is by the 
superpowers), the new is a more spontaneous process ‘from within’ 
(in the sense that the constituent states themselves are main actors). 

(c) Whereas the old regionalism was specific with regard to objectives, 
the new is a more comprehensive, multidimensional process. 


Europe represents the most advanced regional arrangement the world 
has seen, and it will consequently serve as our paradigm for the new 
regionalism in the sense that its conceptualisation draws on empirical 
observations of the European process. Furthermore, Europe is also a con- 
crete model often referred to as an example to follow by other regional 
organisations. In more negative terms, the integration process in Europe is 
seen as a threat to the global trade system, the so-called Fortress Europe, 
and therefore a pretext for organising regional trade systems, such as 
NAFTA or the East Asian Economic Caucus (EAEC). Thus, the emphasis 
on the new regionalism as a process ‘from within’ does not mean that it 
is purely endogenous to the respective region. Even if the initiatives are 
taken within the region, the factors which make these initiatives necessary 


are global. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF REGIONALISATION 


The process of regionalisation implies a change from relative heterogeneity 
to increased homogeneity with regard to different dimensions, the most 
important being culture, security, economic polices and political regime. 

Cultural homogeneity is formed very slowly. Normally, regionalisation 
necessitates a certain degree of cultural homogeneity to start with, what 
we can call an ‘inherent regional civil society’. The Nordic countries, for 
instance, are and have always been culturally very similar, and this made 
it possible for them to adopt very different solutions to their security 
problems and yet constitute what has been called a security community. In 
contrast, the fundamental cultural similarity among South Asian states has 
not prevented inter-state hostilities which are due to differences in other 
dimensions, made manifest especially by the break-up of European empires 
into a number of more or less realistic nation-state projects. Cultural homo- 
genisation also has its limits and in order not to become conflictive it must 
be countered by cultural pluralism. 

Security is a crucial dimension, and security divisions therefore imply 
economic divisions, as was very clearly shown in the pattern of regional 
economic cooperation in Europe during the Cold War. Consequently, a 
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fundamental change of the security order paves way for a new pattern of 
regional economic cooperation as well.'° It should therefore be expected 
that the dismantling of the Cold War system dramatically changes the 
preconditions for regional cooperation globally. A greater South East Asian 
region (ASEAN plus the Indochina region) and a reunification of the two 
Koreas are such posibilities. The Indo—Pakistan conflict, although largely 
indigenous to the region, also had its Cold War dimension, which further 
complicated the issue. Similarly, post-apartheid Southern Africa will be a 
quite different political entity compared with the situation that prevailed 
before. 

A common security order is a necessary, albeit not sufficient, precondition 
for regional integration. Of equal importance is the compatibility of 
economic policies. An autarkic ambition of a certain state, particularly if 
it happens to be the regional power (like India in South Asia) will effectively 
prevent a process of regionalisation from taking place to the extent that the 
rest of the states are outward-oriented. Regional integration based on a 
shared commitment to the market principle is the normal case, but history 
has shown that free trade areas, in which unequal countries participate, 
regularly generate tensions which ultimately erode the regional arrangement. 
The new regionalism could avoid this trap by a commitment to ‘develop- 
mental regionalism’, which would imply regional economic regulation 
without going to the extent of delinking from the world economy. There 
is, however, so far very little empirical experience of this strategy. 

The homogenisation of economic policies may pave the way for further 
regionalisation, as when similar regimes are voted to power simultaneously, 
but it may also be a conscious political decision, as when the economic 
and political union was decided in Maastricht. This decision was obviously 
premature in view of the real differences among the twelve, not to speak 
of some of the candidates for future membership. Nevertheless, the decision 
should lead to a further harmonisation of economic policies in order to 
avoid or not to prolong two or more camps within the European union. 

On the global level, the IMF and the World Bank exercise a near- 
monopoly over credit, as far as weaker clients are concerned. The conditions 
of access to this credit system, the economic conditionalities, are such as 
to homogenise the rules of the economic game throughout the world. 
Similarly, there are strong global forces favouring democratisation of 
national political regimes. In 1991 the number of democratic states for the 
first time in world history exceeded the number of non-democratic states."! 
To some extent this is the result of new political conditionalities in develop- 
ment aid. It goes without saying that the democratic reforms ‘imposed’ by 
these measures are in harmony with Western conceptions of democracy, 
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whereas, as the Algerian aborted election showed, radical popular influ- 
ences in Third World societies are not necessarily welcomed by the guard- 


ians of the world order. 


THE DYNAMICS OF REGIONALISATION 


Regionalisation is a complex process of change taking place simultaneously 
at three levels: the structures of the world system as a whole, the level of 
interregional relations, and the internal pattern of the single region. Changes 
on the three levels interact, and the relative importance of them differs 
from one region to another. 

What I call the ‘new regionalism’ was not consistent with the bipolar 
Cold War system, since the ‘quasi-regions’ in this system tended to repro- 
duce the global division within their own respective regions. This pattern 
of hegemonic regionalism was of course evident in Europe, but it was 
more or less discernible in all world regions at the height of the Cold War. 
The end of it could either lead to a multipolar system or to a reinforcement 
of US hegemony. 

Moving to the level of interregional relations, European regionalism is 
the trigger of global regionalisation, at least in two different ways: one 
positive (promoting regionalism), the other negative (provoking regional- 
ism). In the positive way, the European Community has been seen as the 
model to emulate. This was explicitly stated in the Colombo meeting of 
the SAARC (December 1991). Similarly the Abuja summit (July 1991) of 
the OAU called for an African Economic Community on the lines of the 
EC, and the SADCC (renaming itself SADC) upgraded its supranational 
competence. The EC is, furthermore, actively encouraging regional 
formations in the Third World through its ‘regional dialogue’ or ‘group- 
to-group diplomacy’. This is quite different from the entrenched US bilater- 
alism with the more or less explicit purpose of discouraging regionalism. 

The negative aspect referred to is of course the infamous European 
Fortress — the threat of regional protectionism which will provoke rather 
than promote other regional bloc formations. After the break-down in the 
GATT negotiations in late 1991, for which European agricultural protec- 
tionism was blamed, the Malaysian prime minister referred to the Euro- 
pean Fortress as an established fact. He consequently invited Japan to act 
as a leader of an East Asian Economic Grouping — later to be called 
Caucus — which implied an East and South East Asian superbloc with a 
Sino-Japanese core. This would be a formidable response to potential 
European and North American fortresses. The Japanese response was 
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silence, but there are reasons to believe that the option is kept open. Thus, 
even in regions where there is a strong commitment to multilateralism, 
preparations for regional groupings are being made, perhaps in secret. 

Will the EU become a Fortress Europe? No one knows, and the point 
to be made here is that the future pattern of interregional relations depends 
on which of several possible scenarios for internal change and external 
relations will come about. What could be more unpredictable than the fall 
of the Berlin Wall in 1989? And the consequences are still hard to grasp. 
Will the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) become a region? Or 
will Ukraine and Belorus turn to the West, while Russia ‘goes Pacific’? 
Where will Central Asia belong? Will it remain in the CIS or will it be 
‘divided’ between Turkey and Iran? 

Finally, on the level of ‘the region in the process of taking shape’, the 
basic dimension is homogenisation, and the elimination of extremes, in 
terms of culture, security, economic policies and political systems. 

Some further comments on the dynamics of regionalisation must be 
made. The process of regionalisation is itself multidimentional at least at 
higher levels of ‘regionness’. For instance, the security system influences 
the pattern of economic relations between the states of the region. In 
Europe, the EC, EFTA, and COMECON were clearly reflections of the 
Cold War order. The end of this order created a completely new situation, 
as far as regional economic cooperation was concerned. In South Asia, the 
security order has created a very strange situation with an introverted India 
— while all other states maximise their external economic relations in order 
to minimise their dependence on the regional great power. Again, a 
transformation of the South Asian regional security complex into a regional 
security community would also completely change the basis for regional 
economic cooperation. Another example, which few would consider a 
likely candidate for a coherent region, is the post-Soviet region organised 
in the CIS. The formation of a regional political structure, more or less 
like the formation of nation-states, implies a major transformation of power 
structures on different levels of society, and this is hardly conceivable 
without a major crisis. 


THE ‘BLACK-HOLE SYNDROME’ 


The actual process of regionalisation is triggered by events, the importance 
of which can be understood only in retrospect. However, one type of 
event, relevant for regionalisation, which seems to turn up frequently is 
the ‘black-hole syndrome’. 

‘Black-hole’ (a metaphor coined by Richard Falk) is a ‘pretheoretic’ 
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way of accounting for the disintegration of nation-states, or rather ‘nation- 
state projects’ in the context of global change. The earlier examples of 
break-down of states are few, and tended rather to confirm the basic per- 
sistence of the interstate, or Westphalian, system. The division of Pakistan 
was explained by the geopolitical peculiarity of that particular state- 
formation. Biafra proved the impossibility of separatism, and Lebanon did 
revert to a generalised state of conflict rather than breaking up. 

Today, the situation is different, and the reason is that the structure of 
the world order is changing, thus lifting the ‘overlay’ of stabilising controls 
which formed part of the old order, that is the Cold War. The peripheral 
tendencies characterising a number of state-formations that contain great 
socio-economic and cultural differences will likely take the upper hand as 
the geopolitical environment becomes transformed and creates new possible 
alignments and a direct approach to the world economy for emerging 
micro-regions. 

Yugoslavia provides the paradigm, now more or less repeated all over 
the post-Soviet region. The collapse of political authority at one level opens 
up a previously latent power struggle at a lower level, and the process may 
go on almost indefinitely in a complex multi-ethnic polity. If there is not 
even an embryonic regional structure the process of disintegration may go 
on until the ‘international community’ is forced to take action. Somalia 
provides one example. To the extent that there is a regional institutional 
framework which can be used for purposes of conflict resolution, the 
tendency is for the region to intervene.’* Thus, the eruption of ‘black 
holes’ under certain conditions promotes the process of regionalisation. 

‘Black holes’, or the threat of them, lead to regional security crises, as 
we can see: Yugoslavia in Europe, Sri Lanka in South Asia, Afghanistan 
in Central Asia, Lebanon in the Middle East, Liberia in West Africa, 
Somalia and Ethiopia in East Africa, Cambodia in South East Asia, and 
Nagorno-Karabakh and Moldova in the latest ‘region’: the CIS. These secur- 
ity crises form part of regionalisation processes — but there is of course no 
uniform outcome. Rather, one could say that ‘black holes’ can make or 
break regions, depending on the viability of the regional arrangement. 

For obvious reasons, ‘black holes’ are seen as critical problems within 
the concerned region, while they look less threatening at a long distance, 
particularly if there are several of them erupting at the same time. Europeans 
worry more about Yugoslavia than about Liberia, Japanese more about 
Cambodia than Somalia. Thus one has reasons to believe that a regional 
engagement in regional conflict resolution is preferable to a global. Even 
the small steps which have been taken towards humanitarian intervention, 
over-ruling state sovereignty, are quite dramatic in terms of yesterday’s 
praxis of international law.'* 


234 Regionalism and the Double Movement 
HEGEMONISM AND REGIONALISM 


As was noted in my opening paragraph, a market, in order to function, 
presupposes some kind of social order. The premise holds for the past as 
well as for the present. It was the historical function of mercantilism to 
create ‘national economies’ out of localised ‘natural economies’. The nation- 
State was then the protector and promoter of the economy situated within 
the boundaries of the state. This meant a dramatic expansion of the market 
system. 

The crucial issue now is how economic exchange and even cooperation 
can take place under the conditions of anarchy supposedly characterising 
the international system or, differently put, how the ‘anarchy’ becomes 
orderly enough to permit ‘free’, that is largely unregulated, economic 
transactions of different types. 

Theoretically at least, this problem can be solved in more than one way. 
Recent debate, however, has focused on the importance of hegemonic 
stability for the functioning of the international economy and thus also on 
the implications of hegemonic decline. These are, on the economic level, 
a fragmentation of the world economy, and, on the political level, an 
increased rivalry between leading capitalist countries, or possibly between 
carriers of the predominant model and a project to replace it with some 
qualitatively different model. 

The theory of hegemonic stability, which explains the persistence of a 
global liberal trade regime by the backing from a hegemonic power, assumes 
a free-trade orientation of the hegemon, as well as a willingness to pay the 
necessary costs for keeping the world economy open. The hegemon guaran- 
tees the liberal world economy. Deviation from required hegemonic be- 
haviour implied in the definition (for instance exploiting its position for 
short-run benefits) already by itself indicates hegemonic decline. Thus, it 
is necessary to distinguish between being dominant in the international 
system and performing a functional role for its orderly functioning. 

Hegemony is a special kind of power, based on different but mutually 
supportive dimensions, fulfilling certain functions (providing international 
collective goods) in a larger system which lacks a formal authority structure 
and, consequently, is more or less voluntarily accepted by other actors. A 
hegemony is primarily a consensual order, such as was analyzed by Gramsci 
in a national (Italian) context.'* This implies that hegemony can decline 
simply as a consequence of a legitimacy deficit, even if the coercive power 
resources as such should remain intact. It also implies that a reduction in 
military capability is compatible with the maintenance of a hegemonic 
position — to the extent that the leadership role of the hegemon for various 
pragmatic reasons continues to be accepted. Since a social order is necessary, 
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any order is preferable to anarchy, or what Polanyi called the utopian pro- 
ject of the rule of the market.’ 

Theorising about hegemony is highly abstract, since there is little 
empirical evidence to draw on. A specific hegemony is an historical struc- 
ture. An historical structure is sui generis. British hegemony developed in 
a power vacuum, and the resources devoted to military power were there- 
fore marginal.’® In contrast, the US hegemony evolved in the context of a 
superpower conflict which involved competing socio-economic systems, 
engaged in a Cold War and planning for an ‘imaginary war’.'’ This added 
a radically new dimension to the post-war hegemonic rivalry, a systemic 
conflict. 

Thus, the Cold War order was dualistic, in the sense that a socialist 
subsystem existed as a challenge to the capitalist world order, providing 
rebellious states with a safe haven. Regionalism was subsumed under the 
Cold-War logic, which implied a linkage between regional organisations 
and the fundamental cleavage of the system (hegemonic regionalism). The 
New World Order proclaimed by US President George Bush during the 
Gulf War can be seen as a counter strategy of the declining hegemon 
against the challenges of ‘regional hegemonism’, the Iraqs to come. Regional 
hegemonism is the ‘malign’ form of neomercantilism. The New Regionalism 
is the ‘benign’ form. The great task in creating a post-hegemonic future is 
to promote ‘benign’ rather than ‘malign’ neomercantilism. 


POST-HEGEMONIC FUTURES 


In thinking of the medium-term future, two notions can probably be dis- 
missed. The first is a second US hegemony in the aftermath of the com- 
munist collapse. It was proposed in a controversial Pentagon report (leaked 
to New York Times in March 1992). Charles Krauthammer’s summary of 
its message’® is as good as any: (a) This is a one-superpower world; 
(b) This is a good thing; (c) It should be kept that way. Why? ‘Germany 
and Japan have historically displayed far less prudence in their drive for 
hegemony than even Stalin’s Russia.’ If the unilateralist policy were to 
guide future US foreign policy, this would not mean the end of regional- 
ism but rather a new level of international conflict between US unilater- 
alism and regional groupings. 

The second remote posibility is a new hegemony led by one or other of 
the two other regional blocs: Japan or the emerging EU. There are no 
signs that either is prepared to make a bid for hegemony in the foreseeable 


future. 
Assuming that the current decline of the United States is irreversible 
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and that no other great power is prepared to assume the role of hegemon, 
what will the post-hegemonic world look like? The usual way to deal with 
future uncertainties is to develop scenarios based on alternative assumptions. 
In the current debate on the post-hegemonic world order, we can identify 


the following: 


— The first scenario can be called interdependence based on multi- 
lateralism. It is a world of cooperating and mutually dependent na- 
tions which have learnt the advantages of cooperation.!? A related 
possibility, but implying a somewhat more fragmented world, is the 
development of international regimes (systems of management) in 
specific realms (trade, oceans, finance, energy) where nations comply 
with established norms without hegemonic pressure. Such ‘post- 
hegemonic’ cooperation, which is more selective, also relies on the 
self-interest of nation states depending on an open world economy. 

According to this school of thought, interdependence is a value in 
itself, since it creates peaceful conditions and facilitates economic 
growth. In order to consolidate a structure of interdependence, how- 
ever, a certain amount of intervention is needed, for instance in the 
form of a transfer of resources from rich to poor countries. Somewhat 
simplistically this school asserts that the international system is made 
up of autonomous states which are better off if they cooperate, for 
instance through a strengthened UN system. The crucial actor is still 
considered to be the state, albeit with its sovereignty limited and 
possibly reduced by a multilateral system of norms. 

— A second scenario, which also assumes a more or less open world 
economy, is the trilateralist, in which the three capitalist centres, the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan, take a shared hegemonic 
responsibility. Here international economic institutions and multina- 
tional corporations rather than nation-state actors become predominant.”” 
The war against Iraq was to some extent an example of trilateralism 
in action, in the sense that the three capitalist centres provided the 
violence and the finance, whereas peripheral areas of the world had 
to accept a fait accompli. Could this kind of intervention be repeated, 
or even generalised to the management of interdependence? 

A more conflictive version of this scenario is a world economy 
consisting of competing trading blocs, sometimes called the Triad.”! 
Depending on the gravity of conflict this may indicate a transition to 
a more closed, regionalised world economy. However, the emergence 
of trading blocs should be distinguished from the new regionalism, 
which is growing from within, whereas the trading blocs are merely 
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the result of the fragmentation of the global trading system under the 
GATT regime. 

— A third scenario is a more territorial type of fragmentation in the 
form of regionalisation of the world into more or less self-contained 
regional groupings with relatively stable internal structures and inter- 
regional relations. The region as such emerges as an actor and spokes- 
man for the constituent states. This is the ‘neomercantilist’ option, 
which is under particular scrutiny in this essay. 


The various scenarios outlined above can be combined in different ways, 
since no scenario has a monopoly on the future. They constitute competing 
social projects backed by social forces of varying strength. The crucial 
issue regarding the quality of the future world order seems to be the proper 
balance between the functional and territorial principles: the universal 
economic interdependence, as expressed in the transnational corporation 
and a universalised consumerist culture, versus neomercantilist politicisation 
and regionalisation of the world economy. This less well-known option 
will be further elaborated below. 


THE NEO-MERCANTILIST POSITION 


Let us now try to draw the threads together. The ‘new regionalism’ can be 
defined as a multidimensional process of regional integration which includes 
economic, political, social and cultural aspects. It is both a positive concept, 
summarising certain tendencies in the world system, and a normative 
position, arguing in favour of such tendencies as a potential new world 
order. Here I am particularly concerned with the second meaning, which 
I have called the neomercantilist position.” It is a package rather than a 
single policy, whether concerned with economics or foreign policy. The 
concept thus goes beyond the free trade idea, that is the interlinking of 
several previously more or less secluded national markets into one functional 
economic unit. Rather, the political ambition of creating territorial identity 
and regional coherence is the primary neomercantilist goal. In this obser- 
vation other differences between ‘old’ and ‘new’ regionalism are implied. 
New regionalism is spontaneous and ‘from below’, or rather ‘from within’, 
whereas the old type often was imposed on a group of countries in the 
interest of superpower strategy. The new regionalism belongs to a new 
global situation characterised by multipolarity. 

What we could call neomercantilism is thus a transnational phenomenon. 
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Its spokesmen do not believe in the viability of closed national economies 
in the present stage of the development of the world economy. On the 
other hand, neither do they believe in the viability of an unregulated world 
economy. Nor do they — in contrast with the Trilateralists — put much faith 
in the possibility of managing such a world economy. Rather, neomercan- 
tilists believe in the regionalisation of the world into more or less self- 
sufficient blocs, where political stability and social welfare are major 
concerns. Ultimately, this will lead to region-states, replacing nation-states 
and thereby restoring stability and control. 

This is the ‘benign’ view of mercantilism, contrasted to a ‘malevolent’ 
view by Barry Buzan as follows: 


The benign view sees a mercantilist system of large, inward-looking 
blocs, where protectionism is predominantly motivated by considera- 
tions of domestic welfare and internal political stability. Such a system 
potentially avoids many of the organizational problems of trying to run 
a global or quasi-global liberal economy in the absence of political 
institutions on a similar scale. The malevolent view sees a rerun of the 
mercantilist dynamic of the past, in which protectionism is motivated 
primarily by considerations of state power.” 


Kar] Polanyi, critic of the market utopia and early neomercantilist, warned 
against the ‘hazards of planetary interdependence’ associated with global 
market expansion.™ This sceptical view corresponds to the one taken by 
contemporary neomercantilists who conceive a market system as a fragile 
arrangement. The post-war world economy is seen as a historic compromise 
between international economic /aissez-faire and a certain level of domestic 
control. 

This essentially Keynesian approach was gradually abandoned during 
the crisis of the 1970s, and in the subsequent decade purist liberal principles 
were becoming increasingly dominant, a trend that culminated when the 
socialist world began to disintegrate towards the end of the decade. The 
conclusion of the Cold War led to a hegemonic position for the market, 
which would indicate that the stage is set for the second phase of Polanyi’s 
double movement, that is when the self-protection of society is activated. 

This leads up to the argument for a regionalised world system as the 
form that today’s protectionism could take. It is different from the classical 
Listian argument in favour of a coherent national economy. Keynes essen- 
tially repeated List’s argument when he, in a now classic article written 
before the war, questioned the value of free trade.> He saw a certain 
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degree of national self-sufficiency as a precondition for international po- 
litical stability, denouncing the ‘decadent international capitalism’ of his 
time. 

A decade later, when international peace had been fundamentally 
disturbed, Karl Polanyi developed a regionalist scenario, posed against what 
he at the time feared was going to be a new fruitless attempt to reshape 
the hegemonic world order or ‘universal capitalism’, this time under the 
leadership of the United States. Like Keynes earlier, he was concerned 
with the crucial question in international political economy: what kind of 
international economic structure and pattern of development was most 
conducive to peace and long term stability. Both warned against an un- 
regulated liberal world order, but while Keynes emphasised the need for 
national self-sufficiency, Polanyi saw the solution to the world order prob- 
lem in an emerging pattern of regionalism.” Polanyi, however, underesti- 
mated the post-war hegemonic potential of the United States, calling it ‘an 
attempt doomed to failure’. 

The post-war hegemonic world order is now in a process of trans- 
formation towards some kind of ‘post-hegemonic’, or ‘post-Cold-War’ 
world order. Hence the concept of region again assumes a new importance 
as a possible mode of organising the world. The world system logic is 
pointing towards further regionalisation, at least in the shorter perspective. 
Ultimately, the two processes of globalisation and regionalisation may 
prove complementary. 

There is a difference between this new form of protectionism and the 
traditional mercantilist concern with state-building and national power. 
Neomercantilists argue in favour of the regionalisation of the world into 
more or less self-sufficient blocs. These blocs would be introverted and 
maintain symmetric relations among themselves. This is the ‘benign’ type. 
The ‘malign’ type is offensive and aggressive, an ‘extended economic 
nationalism’. The ‘benign view’ of mercantilism coincides with what I call 
‘the new regionalism’. 


REGIONALISM AS WORLD ORDER 


In the short run regions may serve as protective shields against an enforced 
global culture of middle-class consumerism and mass poverty. A global 
civilisation, where the historical civilisations have become extinguished, 
would really be the end of history or a futureless future: Weber’s 
entzauberung. 

The inter-civilisational dialogue gives meaning to history, and this kind 
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of dialogue presupposes that the different civilisations possess a material 
base which could be guaranteed within a regional framework. This implies 
a world order characterised by a pluralistic normative content. The major 
task for the West before a step towards a pluralistic world order can be 
taken is to reconsider its claim to centrality and universalism, and to 
develop genuine respect for other cultures. 

Neomercantilism fits in with this vision. It transcends the nation-state 
logic in arguing for a segmented world system, consisting of largely self- 
sufficient blocs, big enough to provide ‘domestic’ markets. 

In terms of conflict resolution, the region may provide a possibility to 
transcend historical conflicts. Regions are large enough to have a reasonable 
degree of economic efficiency, in accordance with the principles of com- 
parative costs, economies of scale and other conventional economic effi- 
ciency arguments. Excessive specialisation and an overly elaborated and 
therefore vulnerable division of labour could be avoided. Inter-regional 
trade would of course continue to take place, but subordinated to the 
‘territorial’ principle of the new regionalism, rather than the ‘functional’ 
principle of the world market. 

Writing in 1945, Polanyi identified three dangerous ‘universalisms’, that 
is social orders with ambitions to become world orders: Hitler’s principle 
of racial domination, liberal capitalism on a global! scale, and world revolu- 
tionary socialism. Writing in 1992, we may now write off revolutionary 
socialism together with fascism (at least as a macro-ideology), but ‘global 
liberalism’ is still on the agenda, and so is the scenario Polanyi argued for 
in 1945: ‘regional systems coexisting side by side’.”’ This is a social order 
not already discarded by historical experience, and it is real, since there 
are signs of ‘regionalism from below’, albeit of highly different strengths 
and orientations. One way of looking at the relationship between 
globalisation and regionalisation is to apply Polanyi’s concept as follows: 
globalisation implies market expansion; regionalism is a neomercantilist 
regulation of the turbulence generated by this emerging global market; 
nation-states cannot handle this crisis the way they did in the 1930s, so the 
regulation of capitalism is more likely to manifest itself on the regional 
level this time; the eruption of ‘black holes’ and ensuing security crises 
further underlines the imperative for regionalism as the constituent factor 
in world order. 

As aids towards regional construction, we need critical and empiri- 
cal assessments of emerging regional systems in their capacity to solve 
economic, social and security problems and to relate peacefully to each 
other. To the extent the post-hegemonic order is universal, it has, as the 
guidelines for the MUNS programme suggest, ‘to derive its universals in 
a search for common ground among constituent traditions of civilisation’ .”* 
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Those traditions coincide with the world regions as cultural systems, and 
there can be no dialogue without a reasonably strong material base for 


these cultural systems. 
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13 Reconsiderations 
Robert W. Cox! 


‘New realism’, ‘new multilateralism’ and ‘new regionalism’ are terms that 
recur in the title and essays in this book. ‘New’ in this context does not 
signify novel or recent. It is used to mean ‘contrasting with conventional 
usage’. 

The ‘new realism’ has in common with the old realism a concern with 
power relations; but it finds the power relations of the present, those that 
bear upon world order, to be different from those assumed to be dominant 
in conventional state-centred thinking. The ‘new multilateralism’ — a future- 
oriented thought rather than a present reality — would emerge from a 
global civil society and would thus be something different from a 
perpetuation in modified form of the existing complex of intergovernmental 
organisations. It is conceived as akin to a ‘new regionalism’ constituted by 
pressures from the base of societies that identify regional entities with 
popular forces. The path towards a new regionalism, which can be thought 
of as a stage towards a new multilateralism,” is to be conceived in a new 
realism — a realism that understands the limits of the possible while striving 
for certain normative goals: social equity; greater diffusion of power among 
peoples, social classes and genders; maintenance of security in the handling 
of conflict; and sustainability of the biosphere. This book is one step in the 
search for a framework for thinking about a future multilateralism. 

In the planning for the Fiesole symposium, the questions to be examined 
were laid out; but in the essays that form the chapters of this book there 
is considerable divergence in the answers. This is a reflection of the world 
in which the possibilities of multilateralism arise. 

While all contributors concord that there is a strong trend of globalisation, 
some see it as both irreversible and in the long run beneficent, while others 
are more aware of its malign consequences in both short and long term. 
It is perhaps unfair to categorise individual contributors in opposed align- 
ments which they did not themselves affirm; but some contrasting infer- 
ences can be drawn from the different chapters. Rosenau and Jacobson, 
while not making value judgements, appear to be on the optimistic side 
with regard to globalisation. Strange treats the globalising forces as the 
facts of contemporary realism — what is actually happening. Cheru and 
Stavenhagen take a more pessimistic view of the consequences of global- 
isation for the poor and less powerful. Chandra and Hanafi join them in 
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articulating a Third World perception of globalisation as the current doc- 
trine of Western imperialism, while Strange sees rather a swing in Third 
World leadership towards welcoming globalisation as the only practical 
route towards development. 

Rosenau’s depicting of a bifurcated world — with a dominant state- 
centric system interacting with a multicentric system of social and popular 
pressures from below — is coupled with an expectation of empowerment 
of the latter through the diffusion of enhanced skills, particularly through 
the information revolution. Others see rather that the information revolution 
is creating a social cleavage between those who have access to computers 
and the knowledge to use them and those who do not. The sceptics can 
also argue that the information revolution may conceal new power potentials 
for the dominant forces to shape knowledge (and, for example, promote 
consumerism and Western pop culture) that could outweigh the opportunities 
for initiative and protest it gives to the subordinate. While Stavenhagen’s 
analysis of social movements fits well with the bifurcated thesis, Strange 
challenges the notion of a bifurcated world by arguing that there is one 
world, not two, and that it is a multilevel world in which the economic 
forces outweigh the efficaciousness of the social forces. 

Some contributors reason from the supposition of a fundamental likeness 
of all human beings possessed of a common rationality (the basic principle 
of European Enlightenment modernism). Others think more in terms of 
human collectivities that have been differentiated by history and behave 
according to different rationalities. Rosenau’s confidence in the empowering 
potential of skill development is consistent with the common rationality 
assumption; Mushakoji’s plea for a multilateralism to be based on an 
effort at empathetic understanding of others concords more with the 
alternative assumption. These different points of departure have different 
epistemological implications: the former leads to rational choice theory, 
the latter to a hermeneutic approach. They also have implications for the 
nature of multilateralism. One sees multilateralism as a pluralism of 
interests; the other as a multicultural pluralism of values. The latter poses 
much more complex issues than the former. 

These differences in approach are consistent with the purpose of the 
Fiesole symposium and of the MUNS programme. The aim has been to 
ventilate as clearly as possible the different meanings of world order 
juxtaposed to one another in the contemporary world, not to arrive at an 
artificial, let alone hegemonic, consensus. These different perspectives are 
the raw material from which a future multilateralism will have to be 
constructed. It would not serve this cause well to attempt a premature 
forced unified viewpoint. What follows are some reflections which I as 
editor draw from the symposium towards building upon this raw material. 
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CLEAVAGE 


The principal defect of the existing world order and the form of multi- 
lateralism associated with it is that it is leading to ever-greater polarisa- 
tion of rich and poor, powerful and powerless, especially when one looks 
at global society.’ Furthermore, within the state system there is a hierarchy 
with, at the top, a few powerful states (the G7) and, at the bottom, growing 
numbers of small states unable to provide adequate social, economic and 
political security for their populations. Looking ahead to the twenty-first 
century, the composition of the most powerful seven (or eight or nine) 
may well change, (for example, with China, Russia, India, and Korea 
moving up the scale and France, the United Kingdom, Italy and Canada 
dropping to a lower level among the top group) but the overall pattern of 
cleavage is much less likely to change. Existing multilateralism biases 
influence in favour of the more powerful states and the more powerful 
social forces. 

One direction of enquiry suggested in a number of the essays is a focus 
on a macro-cleavage between those included in the globalising neoliberal 
economy and those not so included. This is not a cleavage among countries 
so much as one which runs through and cuts across national societies. 
There is a dominant transnational class at the summit of the global economy, 
together with subordinate social groups linked to it who also benefit from 
the dominant position of the global economy — the middle managers, 
technicians, skilled workers, medium and small enterprise suppliers and 
merchants, financial operators, and the army of functionaries who constitute 
this formation. We can think thus of a dominant and expanding transnational 
formation in which all these groups of people, wherever they are located, 
are linked together: in dynamic terms, the globalising formation. 

Then there are people whose occupations within national economies 
have been rendered precarious by the dominance of the globalising 
formation. Evidence for political expression of this cleavage between the 
included and these others may be found in the negative votes in Danish 
and French referenda* on the Maastricht Treaty, and in opposition to the 
North American Free Trade Area mobilised, mainly by industrial workers 
and environmentalists and women’s organisations, in Canada, the United 
States and Mexico. A first cleavage is between the globally-oriented and 
the nationally-oriented. The former have most of the economic power in 
the rich countries though they may be the Jess numerous. The latter have 
recourse to their numbers and their capacity for political mobilisation. 
They suffer, however, from a deficit in ideological development and in 
coherence as a political formation by comparison with the globalisers. 
They have not (or not yet) become a counter-hegemonic force. 
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A further cleavage within evolved capitalist societies is the growth of 
what in the United States is called the ‘underclass’. In the United States 
it is defined primarily by race. The phenomenon is generated in other 
countries by long-term unemployment and has activated xenophobic racist 
populism.’ This must be seen as a consequence of and a reaction to global- 
isation and its concomitant, the restructuring of production: the generating 
of a segment of society more or less permanently excluded from the func- 
tioning economy and polity and a continuing source of anomic and poten- 
tially concerted violence. 

There is a further separation — it may be too strong to speak of cleavage, 
perhaps rather of symbiotic coexistence — between the transnational eco- 
nomy (in which both elements of the first cleavage participate in a domi- 
nant—subordinate relationship) and purely local production and exchange. 
Writing in rural Italy, I am conscious of living abreast two economies: the 
economy of the EU, and an economy that extends no more than a few 
kilometers in circumference around me that supplies the food I eat and 
many of the services I require to get from one day to the next. This second 
economy is dependent upon the first for much of its energy, complex 
machinery and communications facilities; but its relative autonomy is valued 
by those who participate in it and by others who see it as an antidote both 
to environmental degradation and to loss of control over one’s own con- 
ditions of existence. 

There is a stark cleavage generated by the penetration of the globalising 
formation into countries of the former Soviet empire and countries of the 
Third World ~ a cleavage between would-be political leaders and suffering 
populations. Political leaders in these countries who aspire to membership 
in the globalising formation have been willing sponsors of ‘shock therapy’ 
or (more euphemistically) structural adjustment policies dictated by the 
managers of the globalising formation and their organic intellectuals. These 
political leaders are in the precarious situation of facing impending revolt 
(or, more passively, of withdrawal of obedience) within their populations 
from the effects of these policies — in rising unemployment, destruction of 
public services, inflation, and crime. They can extort some concessions 
from the global managers because of the very precariousness of their 
positions. Whether their societies will hold together sufficiently to achieve 
incorporation into the globalising economy is an open question. 

Where such societies break down, other latent lines of cleavage are 
ready to lead the painful process of destructive fragmentation, and perhaps 
ultimate reconstruction — ethnic and religious forms of mobilisation. These 
forms of active separatism from the globalising formation become added 
to those societies which have in practice been marginalised or excluded on 
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the initiative of the globalising formation. Cheru wrote of global apartheid 
in his essay on Africa, indicating that from the globaliser’s perspective the 
latter are ‘useless’ countries; they contribute little or nothing to the integrated 
global economy. The institutions of the existing world order have evolved 
instruments of global poor relief and riot control to deal with these excluded 
populations: humanitarian assistance in situations of catastrophe and military 
intervention when local protest shows signs of getting out of hand. 

These related lines of cleavage delineate a global society — not a society 
in the positive sense of an organic organised whole, but in the negative 
sense of how people in all parts of the world either benefit from or suffer 
the consequences of forces that affect them all. 

Many contemporary analysts see the politics of class as being supplanted 
by or subsumed by the politics of identity. The foregoing discussion of 
lines of cleavage suggests that economic, social and political dominance 
and subordination remain at the root of the problem of world order. 
However, exploitation and marginalisation are now more generally felt 
subjectively in terms of identities, whether of gender, race, or religion. 
There is not an either/or between class and identity. There is a dialectical 
relationship. 

The enhanced importance of identities, however, poses a special problem 
for multilateralism. The first manifestation of culturally defined protest 
taking the form of identity is towards separatism and exclusion. Multi- 
lateralism depends upon a capacity to transcend a separatist or exclusivist 
conception of identity in a reciprocal recognition of difference. This may 
be a more likely prospect in so far as greater economic and social equity 
can be achieved. 


BEYOND GLOBALISATION: TERRITORIALITY AND 
INTERDEPENDENCE 


In thinking further along these lines it will be important to avoid two 
pitfalls. One is the tendency to place too much weight on recent events, 
to regard them as evidence of finality in historical change or as trends to 
be projected indefinitely into the future. The other is to become ensnared 
by conceptual dualisms of which one part is privileged or valued over the 
other, usually with the implication that the privileged is growing and the 
other receding. Both pitfalls show a neglect of the dialectical nature of 
historical change. Events may precipitate change in historical structures 
that have exhausted their viability; but new evolving structures will in 
time give rise to new conflicts and provoke other responses. The ‘end of 
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history’ is a myth of the ‘culture of contentment’.© Conceptual dualisms 
are likewise not to be read as exclusionary separations but as dialectically 
interacting aspects of reality. 

The most prevalent manifestation of the first tendency is to mark the fall 
of the Berlin Wall as the critical division between the Cold War conflict 
of political and economic systems and a post-Cold-War era in which the 
whole world is moving towards liberal democracy and capitalism — 
Fukuyama’s ‘end of history’. This vision allows for transitional conflicts 
but nothing that would negate the anticipated final outcome. The prescription 
for confronting the transitional difficulties is ‘democracy and market reform’ 
~ democracy meaning electoral politics and market reform meaning priva- 
tisation and deregulation of the economy. Social science, in this perspec- 
tive, need only concern itself with problem solving on transitional issues 
to the exclusion of critical enquiry into the nature of potential structural 
changes. The vision is comforting to those in the globalising formation. It 
is the assurance of their final victory and the rightness of their practices 
(much as messianic Marxism justified the Jeaders of the proletariat through 
their darker hours). 

All of this ignores the social cleavages generated by globalisation and 
uncritically assumes a necessary compatibility between an unregulated 
market capitalism and democracy. The latter assumption has questionable 
historical grounding. Usually the introduction of a market system has been 
brought about by strong and inflexible political authority. The cases of 
Pinochet’s Chile and the Asian NICs are the exemplary contemporary 
cases, as the second Napoleonic empire was in the historical writings of 
Marx. Formal democracy, functioning through electoral politics, opens the 
door to intervention of foreign capital through the control of the media and 
external funding of political parties. However, the effect of market policies 
in worsening the conditions of a large proportion of the population tends 
to bring politics back into economics. Where the market polarises society, 
one might expect popular demand to aim for the subordination of the 
market to social equity. But this response may take time to become 
articulated. In the immediacy of the crisis all kinds of ‘morbid symptoms’” 
may be unleashed — xenophobic racism and new fascisms. 

The second pitfall — conceptual dualisms — may be latent in some aspects 
of the discussion of ‘realities’. It could arise in a certain interpretation 
of the distinction between territoriality and functional interdependence, 
reflecting the duality localisation/globalisation. In these juxtapositions, one 
term appears more privileged or valued in relation to the other. Territorial 
attachments are seen as atavistic, archaic; global interdependence has a 
progressive aura. There is an intellectual appeal in the second and more 
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abstract pole of the duality which also appears to be the more powerful. 
One must recoil from this subtle temptation in order to re-examine the role 
of territory just at the point where, as Susan Strange argues, it is becoming 
sundered from economy and political authority. 

Territory is fundamental to a sense of security. The urban ghetto gang 
forms around the defence of the street. The street fighter is aggressively 
jealous of his personal ‘space’. Communities of the disadvantaged form 
as neighbourhoods. The poor of the Third World seek self-help in local 
territory-based groupings. The fragmenting Soviet empire and Yugoslav 
state unleashed a vicious scramble for territory in the name of ethnic, 
religious, and national identity. 

Territory is also the ground for politics when politics seeks to reassert 
authority over economy. Any attempt by a political authority to regain 
some control over its currency and its real economy has to be based on 
control over access to territory.* Prior to his retirement as EU president, 
Jacques Delors voiced concern over a loss of control by Europe over its 
own destiny if measures are not taken to shield its currencies from the 
manipulations of foreign speculators, measures that would have to be 
territorially based. Saddam Hussein’s Iraq sought to build a regional 
territorial hegemony through military power and control of oil resources. 
The attempt was frustrated by a greater territorial power, the United States, 
acting as protector of the global economy.’ 

There is no secular shift from territorial power to global interdependence. 
There is rather a continuing interaction between the territorial and the 
interdependence principles of power. What appears at one moment as the 
abandonment of the territorial principle in pursuit of the marvels of global 
finance may in the next moment see a resurgence of the territorial principle 
in struggles for national control over collective futures. Much of this, of 
course, is unpleasant. The unpleasantness of economic deprivation appears 
to be impersonal; the unpleasantness of territorial conflict is highly personal 
and visible. 

Territory is also a synonym for nature. Formal economics has ‘occulted’ 
nature, to use Mushakoji’s terminology, assimilating it to market logic. 
Land, ‘externalities’, are subordinated to this formal logic. Thus, nature is 
to be understood in terms of the market. Nature, however, has its own 
logic, a logic based on the interdependencies of different forms of life, 
human and non-human. So long as economic logic did not lead to a 
destabilisation of nature, so long as there was enough slack in nature for 
the consequences of economic logic to be tolerated, this ‘occulting’ of 
nature and subordination of nature to the market went unnoticed. Now, 
however, the limits to nature’s tolerance have been reached. The hole in 
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the ozone layer, global warming, deforestation, soil erosion, and the im- 
pending loss of some vital species; for example, the cod fish of the Grand 
Banks, articulate nature’s protest. The implication is a necessity to 
reconsecrate territory as nature’s abode, and to rethink economics in a 
subordinate relationship to a science of nature. 


CIVILISATIONS AND REALITIES 


The approach taken in this study makes it necessary also to ask whether 
there can be any single appraisal of world order, or whether the configuration 
and dynamics of world order necessarily appear differently in the world 
views of different cultures or traditions of civilisation. 

This is not an easy question to answer. Positivist thinking would affirm 
without question that there is a single reality. Historicist thinking under- 
stands reality as being constituted and transformed by the collective experi- 
ence of human communities over time, that is by a collective consciousness 
that defines the real world intersubjectively. ‘Reality’ is not only the physical 
environment of human action but also the institutional, moral, and ideo- 
logical context that shapes thoughts and actions. This opens the probabil- 
ity of multiple realities — realities for different times and different peoples. 
The question as to the meaning of multilateralism and world order today 
arises in the context of an awareness of boundary crossing from a period 
of relative certainty ~ at least among the elites of world politics — about 
entities and laws governing their relationships, to a period of mutation and 
uncertainty. 

The elite consensus on reality is more tenuous, and non-elite forces are 
affirming diverse meanings. This makes enquiry into the diversity of 
meanings of world order an important stage in understanding how a future 
multilateralism could work. The essays in this book on meanings of world 
order in the tradition of different civilisations, those dealing with Islam, 
India, and China in particular, point to a common feature in that each 
tradition includes one aspect that asserts a moral content, and another that 
takes a ‘realist’ or power-oriented bent.’ These two aspects are not separate, 
characterising different epochs or different people, but interact in shaping 
actual policies. One aspect may predominate at a particular time, but neither 
is ever altogether suppressed. 

Often the two aspects have been combined in the form of a weak centre 
representing unity, ethical consensus and legitimacy, and a fragmented 
undisciplined diversity of powers behaving more or less according to 
realpolitik. Such a pattern existed during the European middle ages, phases 
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of pre-modern Chinese history, and pre-Meiji Japan. Perhaps the United 
Nations today plays the role once played by the medieval Papacy, and the 
Chinese and Japanese emperors during their phases of weakness. It has 
characteristically fallen to the weak centre to affirm the minimum ethical 
consensus that defines the possibility of a society and to legitimate 
authority." 

In the past, however, the ideal of unity was bounded by the civilisation 
in question. That unity posited an ‘other’. The sphere of unity could be 
expanded, but only by assimilating through conquest and conversion parts 
of the ‘other’, the non-civilised barbarians. This applies today to the potential 
unity of the neoliberal global capitalist economy as much as to that of the 
ancient Chinese world. These are hegemonic structures. Their unity is 
relative. The actual norms that guide them may sometimes have features 
in common, but the organic whole which these norms define is exclusive. 
The same concrete situation will have different meanings in the conscious- 
ness of coexisting intersubjectivities. Because of the mixing of peoples 
accelerated by the mass migrations associated with economic globalisation, 
these confusions of meaning are no longer separated in great distinct and 
separate territorial masses; they confront one another in cities, towns and 
regions around the world. 


FUNDAMENTALISMS, RELATIVITY, AND MULTILATERALISM 


The problem for multilateralism is to bridge distinct unities and identities 
and to achieve a common perception of reality that is not merely the 
imposition of a single hegemonic perception. The prospects for achieving 
this from the starting point of existing cultural traditions is at present not 
very promising. Rather, the current trend is towards accentuating difference. 
Even in the United States, which once appeared as the exemplar of the 
melting pot, amalgamating races and cultures into a single unitary secular 
patriotism, separate identities are now in the forefront.’? In other countries 
of immigration, Australia and Canada, racist and exclusionary sentiments 
and practices of the past have been challenged, if not overcome, by the 
progress of multiculturalism." 

Multiculturalism implies a recognition of cultural difference and of equal 
opportunity or non-discrimination. Its counterpart is tolerance, inherent 
in a mutual understanding of the relativity of values. The antithesis to 
multilateralism is a separatism that exalts identity over understanding. In 
the sphere of religion, the ecumenical spirit has made some progress. It 
takes root particularly among theologians interested in the origins and 
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development of religions and who see religion as a means of orienting 
human moral behaviour, rather than as a test of conformity separating the 
faithful from the infidel. Ecumenism also demands a measure of relativity. 
Hanafi observes in his essay that in developing countries religion plays the 
role that social science plays in the industrialised West'* — both have the 
function of legitimating patterns of thought and norms of behaviour. 

The measure of relativity which makes toleration of difference possible 
is condemned by the fundamentalisms that have become such powerful 
forces in rich and poor societies alike. There are links between the funda- 
mentalist/relativist confrontation and the issues raised by economic 
globalisation. Islamism in North Africa and the Middle East recruits its 
shock troops among the educated unemployed youth. Their availability, 
product of their exclusion from economic activity, is certainly an effect of 
economic globalisation. It is understandable that in reaction to this exclusion 
from economy and polity they respond with their own exclusionary pro- 
test against the cultural and moral decay they can easily associate with 
modernism. 

In the rich countries, the links may be more subtle. Critical theorists 
have pointed out that the historical development of capitalism has required 
efforts towards accumulation that transcend personal greed, efforts that 
become an ascetic devotion to a cause. Affluence, however, undermines 
asceticism among its successful practitioners; and the maintenance of the 
free market comes to depend upon corrupt and cynical political manipu- 
lation. Thus the initial dynamic of capitalism is undermined by capital- 
ism’s very success.'> The transparency of this process renders problematic 
the allegiance of populations to corrupt forms of formal democracy and to 
markets that benefit the influential and the criminal but lay burdens upon 
those outside this realm of privilege.'* It is impossible to foresee the long- 
term effects, whether on economic practices or on the values and con- 
sciousness of peoples, of these developments."” 


THE UN SYSTEM: MEDIUM TERM AND LONG TERM 


In the world as we know it, the United Nations system has been more of 
a subordinate to the inter-state system than a ‘weak centre’ of autonomous 
world authority and legitimacy. Thinking towards the future, it is necessary 
to consider two time frames. 

In the medium term, the role of the United States is critical. So is the 
development of relations among the United States, the European Union, 
and Japan, and the relationship of all three with the South and the East ~ 
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with what used to be called the Third World but has now lost coherence 
as a force in world affairs; with the remnants of the Soviet empire; and 
with China."® Present tendencies of economic globalisation will remain 
dominant. 

In the longer term, other counteracting forces enter the picture. The 
polarising consequences of globalisation will produce reactions from the 
depths of societies — Karl Polanyi’s ‘double movement’.”” These may not 
always, as in Polanyi’s analysis of nineteenth-century capitalism, take the 
form of popular pressures on states to correct the inequities of unregulated 
capitalism. There has been a retreat from the state and a turning against 
the state on the part of some segments of society in both rich and poor 
countries — a decomposition of the social order (the ‘black holes’ of Los 
Angeles and Somalia) — and a widespread turning towards the ‘informal 
sector’ for personal and group security. Fascist-type movements are more 
ready to fill the opening chasms of political alienation than at any time 
since the 1930s. 

A reaction to this decomposition could, in a more hopeful vein, move 
towards a recomposition of civil society. New pressures could reshape 
forms of state and public order. Participation could be broadened and 
deepened to give more equal representation to all social forces and peoples. 
This will only be realised through struggle against the disintegrating 
tendencies. 

Meanwhile, between the medium term and this vision of a possible long 
term, a bifurcated multilateralism will likely persist. In its manifest political 
functions, the United Nations system, in particular, remains the servant of 
the present state system, responsive to the existing configuration of power. 
State power determines what the Security Council will decide. Economic 
power articulated through states governs the agencies of the world economy. 
The United Nations system also, however, contains within it various 
segments and agencies that have become interlocutors for the new forces 
that, in the long run, can change forms of states and the very nature of the 
state system. In the interest of the future, it is essential to preserve this 
dual nature of the UN system and to protect the second aspect from an 
ever-present threat of suppression by the first. 

During this developmental stage of multilateralism, from the reality of 
the medium term to the latent reality of the longer term, regionalisation 
could play an important role. Regionalisation could conceivably achieve a 
more entrenched status, an ultimate goal in itself. Alternatively, regional- 
isation could become a transitional form towards a new universalism. In 
the process of building a new multilateralism from the bottom up, region- 
alism could be a way station in a longer universalising process which 
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would stay closer to the needs and diverse concerns of people.” If regional 
multilateralism is to perform this transitional role, popular forces would 
have to gain power within regions. The strategy for global change could 
flow from a first phase of successful struggle within a major region. 

There is an emerging awareness that capitalism, as the prevalent form 
of economic and social organisation, is not a monolithic unity but now 
consists of at least three types: a hyper-liberal form rooted principally in 
North America and Britain, a social market form characteristic of parts of 
Europe, and a Japanese or East Asian form.”! Recent troubles within the 
EU suggest that Europe may be the site of a struggle by the social market 
form against the hegemony of the hyper-liberal form — a struggle for the 
entrenchment in Europe of a capitalism with a human face. If this struggle 
were to be successful, it could affect the global balance of the three types 
of capitalism. It could constitute one stage in a broader struggle towards 
re-embedding the global economy in society, so that the productive gains 
of neoliberalism could be brought to benefit society in a more equitable 
way. The existing balance of social forces makes this a more likely outcome 
in Europe than in other major regions. Thus European regionalism could 
facilitate a first step towards altering the balance in social and economic 
organisation for the world as a whole. 

The remaining question is how or whether regionalisation in the richer 
areas of the world will deal with the North/South polarity. This applies 
most pointedly in regard to those countries/societies that seem to have 
become increasingly irrelevant to the rich countries and the global economy 
— marginalised in what Fantu Cheru calls global apartheid. The development 
issue is now all but removed from the agenda of the United Nations 
system as redefined by the existing power structure. Indeed, even the 
environment, though of growing concern to the rich, is regarded suspiciously 
by them as a potential Trojan horse for the reintroduction of something 
like the demand for a New International Economic Order.” 


DECAY AND REGENERATION 


The context in which these matters are working themselves out is the 
sequel to the Cold War. In a future historical perspective, the ‘end of the 
Cold War’ may not mark a decisive rupture in historical process. The 
Cold War and its sequel may rather appear as a continuity, the central 
meaning of which is the disintegration of a global structure of power 
which failed in its attempt to produce a homogeneous world order. The 
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Cold War will appear not to have ended with the collapse of the Soviet 
empire but to have entered its decadent phase. 

To make this assumption involves an intellectual risk. But the risk is 
less, based on current evidence, than it would be to work on the assumption 
of the ‘end of history’ as the apotheosis of global capitalism and liberal 
democracy.” 

The Cold War was fought by economic pressures, intelligence apparatuses 
that penetrated all societies, and armed struggles among surrogates. The 
arms race was the principal vehicle of economic struggle. It crippled the 
Soviet economy which committed an intolerable proportion of its output 
to military purposes; but it also put a burden on the US economy that 
penalised it in relation to Europe, Japan, and the growing economies of 
East Asia. The United States lost the aura of hegemonic leadership it had 
enjoyed following World War I. In becoming the world’s only military 
superpower, the United States has also become dependent upon tribute 
from other economic powers to finance its intractable fiscal and payments 
deficits. The hiatus between military and economic power has created an 
unstable situation at the summit of world politics. This is reflected in the 
current role of the United Nations where the ambivalences of US policy 
are projected upon the world organisation.” 

The ‘intelligence’ aspect of the Cold War has undermined democratic 
process throughout the world. Occult forms of political manipulation operate 
under cover of open political contest. What begins as something justified 
by ideological warfare becomes entrenched in cynicism and corruption. As 
this becomes more transparent, the legitimacy of democratic process is 
eroded. The intelligence networks built up for Cold War purposes do not 
disappear. They now seek their own justification having become states 
within states. The occult world of politics encompasses intelligence services, 
internationally organised crime, terrorist networks and the arms traffic, 
sometimes conflicting, sometimes colluding.” The juridical formality of 
state sovereignty is controverted by these transnationally organised and 
interacting circuits of power. Meanwhile, the increasingly sophisticated 
practice of intelligence has become an instrument of control over the 
thoughts and actions of ordinary people in the service of economic forces 
as well as of state apparatuses. 

The Cold War produced and distributed enormous supplies of arms. 
Some of these went to short-term ‘friends’ who later turned out to be more 
ambitious for their own aggrandisement than subservient to Cold War 
protagonists. Control over allies was never absolute. The collapse of the 
Soviet empire and of the Yugoslav state brought about a fragmentation of 
military authority in which local territorially-based commanders have regard 
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to their own self-interest and that of their troops but often with only the 
most tenuous allegiance to any political authority. Military power is reduced 
to the local dominance of armed gangs and war lords sustained by 
uncontrolled trade in military hardware and supplies. Much of Africa is in 
a similar condition of collapsed political authority and vicious armed 
conflict. More people are now probably being killed and maimed by 
indiscriminately scattered land mines than by any other weapon, while at 
the other end of the technological scale the threat is posed of control of 
nuclear materials and weaponry by international criminal organisations. 

The thesis that by the end of the 1980s and into the 1990s the world 
entered into a decadent phase of the Cold War has strong empirical support. 
The formal Cold War, the US/Soviet rivalry, was, indeed, superseded. 
There remained in place the substantive Cold War structures, shorn of 
their original purpose but seeking alternative outlets. These have their 
place alongside the polarising effects of economic globalisation discussed 
above, which generates social cleavages within and across national societies. 
The legitimacy of political authorities is becoming eroded, more obviously 
in some places than others, but in a seemingly world-wide pattern. The 
underpinnings of civil society are weakening.”’ 

The foregoing analysis suggests that the ‘new multilateralism’ will not 
come from piecemeal reform of the old multilateral institutions but rather 
as part of a recomposition of civil society and political authority from the 
bottom up. This raises the most basic philosophical and political issues 
of a cross-cultural, cross-civilisational kind. Modern Western political cul- 
ture is rooted in a political, economic, philosophical and methodological 
individualism. ‘Globalisation’ is its ultimate expression. The roots of it are 
perhaps best represented in Adam Smith’s reflection that ‘[I]t is not from 
the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker that we expect our 
dinner, but from their regard to their own interest.’”* Smith was character- 
istic of much contemporary thought in hypothesising an ‘invisible hand’ 
that led the pursuit of private interests to result unintentionally in public 
good. Hegel’s ‘ruse of reason’ was another manifestation of this eight- 
eenth-century refurbishing in secular terms of an older Christian doctrine 
of Divine Providence.” 

There was, of course, another aspect to Smith: the Scottish moral phi- 
losopher, who emphasised the social propensities of man as existing along- 
side the selfish;® but this has been ignored in classical economics. The 
ultimate extreme, indeed, travesty, of the possessive individualist side of 
Smith is to be found in the thought attributed to Margaret Thatcher that 
there is no such thing as society, there are only individuals. 

The reconstitution of civil society and political authority from the bottom 
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up would require a different sense of the polity, one that put emphasis on 
arousing capacities for collective action inspired by common purposes. 
There is another and older tradition of thought which evokes such collective 
sentiments. This tradition enquires into the conditions for the existence of 
sentiments of cohesion and common purpose in society. It perceives that 
these sentiments constitute society as something distinct from an aggregation 
of individuals pursuing their separate interests. It distinguishes creative 
eras of political and social construction from eras of disintegration and 
decay of public spirit. This kind of political thought has appeared in 
civilisations outside the modern West;*’ it has also appeared in the West 
in earlier times; and survives as an undercurrent in modern times. The 
possibility of reconstructing civil society and political authority ‘from below’ 
rests upon a revival of the sense of collective responsibility in many social 
movements, accompanied by cross-cultural understanding. This would be 
the indispensible basis for a ‘new multilateralism’. 


Notes 


1. The authors of the contributions to this book differ on many points. There 
can be no question of drawing conclusions or discovering a consensus among 
them. It is perhaps more useful to reconsider some of the ideas advanced 
with a view to reinserting them into the dialectical process of thought whence 
they came, so as to explore their further implications. I alone am responsible 
for these reconsiderations. In some passages below, where I refer to ‘this 
symposium’ or ‘this study’, the words are to be read as referring to a col- 
lective undertaking in which the views of individual participants are to be 
respected for their differences. The other participants are not to be held 
responsible for the inferences I have drawn below, although I gratefully 
acknowledge the contributions which each has made to my thinking. 

See in Hettne, Chapter 12. 

See; for example, the United Nations Development Programme, Hurnan 

Development Report, 1992 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992); 

also UNRISD, States of Disarray. The Social Effects of Globalization 

(Geneva: UNRISD, 1995). The latter was prepared by UNRISD for the 

World Summit for Social Development. 

4. See; for example, the analysis of the results of the French referendum of 
20 September 1992 in Le Monde (22 September 1992) which shows that 
the economically weaker sectors in French society were preponderant on 
the No side. ‘Un “oui” riche’ by Gilles Paris; and ‘Le “non” de la France 
rurale et ouvriére’ by Patrick Jarreau. 

5. See, for instance, the article by Philippe Bernard, ‘Le vertige suicidaire des 
banlieues’ in Le Monde 3 May 1994, pp. 1 & 11. Also an article by Prof. 
Franklin Dehousse, ‘Notre modéle social est menacé’, Le Monde 17 May 
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12. 
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1994, p, IX, in which the author predicts that in the absence of a reaction 
against neoliberal economic practices, Europe will become aligned to an 
American pattern of diminished social security, low wages or unemployment 
for the less qualified, the emergence of urban ghettos and of crime and 
violence threatening the better-off. 

Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man (New York: Avon 
Books, 1993) draws upon Hegel as interpreted by his French commentator 
Alexandre Kojéve to present a vision of historical finality in a world of 
universal capitalism and liberal democracy. J.K. Galbraith, The Culture of 
Contentment (Boston: Houghton Miflin, 1992) is a portrayal of US society 
as bifurcated between a sector of the satisfied and a turbulent mass of the 
disadvantaged — the contented having erected barriers against the excluded. 
Fukuyama’s vision fits nicely as an ideology for the contented, enabling 
them to think of any problems outside their comfortable lives as merely a 
residual mess. 

Stephen Gill has derived from Gramsci the phrase ‘The old is dying, the 
new is being born, and in the interregnum there are many morbid symptoms’, 
See his ‘Theorizing the Interregnum: The Double Movement and Global 
Politics in the 1990s’ in Bjérn Hettne (ed.), International Political Economy: 
Understanding Global Disorder (London: Zed Press, 1995). 

In a now classic article, Stephen Hymer, ‘The multinational corporation and 
the law of uneven development’ in Jagdish N. Bhagwati (ed.), Economics 
and World Order. From the 1970s to the 1990s (New York: Macmillan, 1972) 
concludes that the universal interdependence generated by the multinational 
corporation created hierarchy rather than equality; his alternative was a 
regionally based economic planning. Note in this connection the earlier 
(1945) article by Karl Polanyi, ‘Universal capitalism or regional planning?’ 
(See Chapter 12, note 26) which makes a similar argument. 

I have discussed this in ‘Production and Security’ in David Dewitt, David 
Haglund and John Kirton (eds), Building a New Global Order. Emerging 
Trends in International Security (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1993). 
‘Realist’ here signifies a perception of power unconstrained by moral claims, 
as the term has been used in Western international relations theory. This is 
to be distinguished from the intersubjective constitution of reality (or realities) 
which includes a normative aspect. That is to say, different images of world 
order (the perspectives of civilisations) can contain tendencies towards both 
moral unity and instrumental amoral power relations. 

Chandra (Chapter 7) placed the UN role in articulating and defending hu- 
man rights in this context. 

One of the more perceptive American minds, by no stretch of the imagination 
either isolationist or racist, has argued for territorial decentralisation and 
limitation of immigration. George F. Kennan, Around the Cragged Hill 
(New York: W.W. Norton, 1993), especially Chapters 6 and 7. 

The mosaic has been represented as the contrasting mode] to the melting 
pot, suggesting that people of different origins live side by side instead of 
being melded into a homogeneous whole. In a classic of Canadian political 
sociology, John Porter, The Vertical Mosaic (Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1965) showed how the mosaic could be seen as a hierarchical 
structuring of immigrant groups — it was not side by side but one upon 
another in social power. 
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Chapter 6. 

Jiirgen Habermas, Legitimation Crisis (London: Heinemann, 1973) pp. 75- 
92, wrote of a motivational crisis of capitalism. Capitalism was in its origins 
dependent upon pre-capitalist cultural conditions, that is Max Weber’s 
‘Protestant ethic’, which capitalism could not itself reproduce. One business- 
man imprisoned in Italy’s mani pulite investigation of business—political 
corruption was reported as saying that corruption and illicit political fund- 
ing were necessary to sustain capitalism and the free market. La Repubblica 
2 October 1993, p. 6. 

Italy and Japan are experiencing this phenomenon, though it is by no means 
limited to these countries. The savings and loan scandal in the United States, 
and more broadly the experience of Reagan-era capitalism, attest to symbiosis 
between big business and political corruption. 

In a provocative essay Jean-Marie Guéhenno, La fin de la démocratie (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1993) discusses how civic culture is being undermined by the 
market; politics (conceived as choice among values) is being devalued as 
management; and democracy is losing its meaning which was dependent 
upon a sense of civic effectiveness and the existence of moral issues. 
Chapters 9 and 10 by Jacobson and Simai respectively elaborate these points. 
Hettne, Chapter 12. 

Hettne, Chapter 12. 

For example, in Michel Albert, Capitalisme contre capitalisme (Paris, Seuil, 
1991); Chalmers Johnson, MITI and the Japanese Miracle: The Growth of 
Industrial Policy, 1925-1975 (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
1982); James Fallows, Looking at the Sun. The Rise of the New East Asian 
Economic and Political System (New York: Pantheon, 1994); also Robert 
W. Cox, Production, Power, and World Order. Social Forces in the Making 
of History (New York: Columbia University Press, 1987) especially Chapter 
8. 


This view is reflected in Jacobson, Chapter 9. A contrary Third World 
perspective is in Cheru, Chapter 11. 

David Gordon, ‘The global economy: new edifice or crumbling foundations?’ 
New Left Review N. 168, March/April 1988 takes this assumption in ana- 
lysing world economic developments. 

See Jacobson, Chapter 10, on the ambivalences of US policy. 

US and Italian intelligence networks, the mafia, and the Red Brigades all 
played a role in the capture by the Red Brigades and subsequent release of 
a senior US military officer working for NATO, Brigadier-General James 
Lee Dozier, in December 1981. Indications of a similar pattern of conflictual 
cooperation are beginning to emerge as more becomes known about the 
capture, underground trial, and execution of Aldo Moro in the spring of 
1978. The novelist Leonardo Sciascia, in writing his account, L’affaire 
Moro (Palermo: Sellerio editore, 1978) underscored the symbolic importance 
of this event in recent Italian history. The revelations connected with the 
Propaganda Due lodge and the scandal of the Banco Ambrosiano (1988) 
showed how the occult world of international politics revealed in Italy 
extended also to newspaper owners and business and political leaders, right- 
wing terrorism, and influential personalities in the Vatican. A report to the 
Italian parliament in January 1992 made public the existence of a conspira- 
torial network called ‘Gladio’ with reputed links to NATO that prolonged 
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Cold War tactics through terrorist actions designed to justify repressive 
state anti-leftist laws. While these events all concer Italy, it would be an 
error to think of Italy as a unique and exceptional case. Circumstances 
have just made the occult phenomenon partially transparent there. The US 
national-security state and its transnational ramifications would be the start- 
ing point for a global enquiry into the occult phenomena in world politics. 
Joseph Savimbi’s UNITA force in Angola was built up by US funding and 
intelligence support channelled substantially through South Africa. It has 
now become an embarrassment to the US State Department in its efforts to 
bring peace to that country, although UNITA may still be receiving covert 
US support. The Secretary-General of the United Nations, Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, estimated that the killings in Angola have been on a more massive 
scale than those in Bosnia or Somalia. 

A most disturbing anecdotal sketch by a correspondent of The Atlantic 
Monthly is ‘The coming anarchy’ by Robert D. Kaplan (February 1994). 
The Wealth of Nations book I, Chapter 2. 
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(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1932). 

In Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

For example, in the concept of ‘asabiya’ as expounded by the fourteenth- 
century Islamic historian and diplomat Ibn Khaldun. Ibn Khaldun, The 
Mugaddimah trans. Franz Rosenthal (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
Bollingen Series, 1967); also Yves Lacoste, Ibn Khaldun. The Birth of His- 
tory and the Past of the Third World trans. by David Macey (London: 
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